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The Week’s Aggression 


HERE is no need to waste many words in charac- 
terising the Italian seizure of Albania—the Axis 
Powers’ Aggression-of-the-Week. It is enough to say that 
it is a typical example of totalitarian brutality, an attack 
delivered without warning, provocation or excuse. There 
are, indeed, one or two refinements of cynicism peculiar to 
this case. The choice of Good Friday for the attack and 
the compulsion placed upon the Queen of Albania (at 
whose wedding a year ago Count Ciano was the chief 
witness) to flee into exile with a three-day-old baby are 
details which Macchiavelli himself would acclaim as being 
in the finest Italian tradition. But, in general, the Albanian 
incident merely serves to show that in unbridled ambition, 
in brutal arrogance, in cynical dishonour and in candid 
mendacity the.junior end of the Axis has nothing to learn 
from the senior. 

The purpose of the occupation of Albania was purcly 
and simply strategic—that is to say, warlike. No other 
explanation will bear a moment’s examination—as is, 
indeed, showh by the derisory*nature of the excuses put 


out in Rome. For years Albania has been, in fact if not in 


form, an Italian dependency. King Zog, who has been kept 
in power by the Italians, was powerless to do anything in 
the diplomatic or economic sphere that displeased his 
masters. But he was apparently patriot enough to refuse 
agreement to an Italian military occupation of his country. 
So! the occupation was carried ‘out against his resistance. 
There are no economic gains for Italy from last week’s 
aggression, since Italy already dominated the country. The 


only substantial change is the fact of Italian military occu- 
pation. Nothing could more clearly illustrate the purely 
strategic nature of the operation or the prospect that 
Albania is merely to serve as a springboard for further 
action. 

The strategic consequences for the neighbouring coun- 
tries are discussed in notes on later pages. The grand 
strategy, however, is clear. Though the dictators fulminate 
against any attempt to form a defensive alliance as 
“ encirclement,” they are themselves the grand encirclers. 
The occupation of Austria encircled Czecho-Slovakia. The 
capture of Bohemia and Slovakia encircled Poland. Now 
Albania encircles Jugoslavia. And if Jugoslavia should fall, 
she and Bulgaria will encircle Roumania. Meanwhile, 
Franco Spain keeps France encircled. 

This is the strategic design which the British Govern- 
ment have set themselves to disrupt. The practical result of 
Italy’s action is that Britain has now given to Greece and 
Roumania guarantees in terms identical with those of. the 
guarantee to Poland. It is understood that the omission of 
Turkey is not due to any lack of cordiality between Angora 
and London. Negotiations are continuing, and in any case 
Turkey is hardly threatened at present. But there is still 
another notable and very regrettable omission. On the sub- 
ject of Russia, Mr Chamberlain could say only that the two 
countries were keeping in the closest touch, that the task 
was difficult and that “ without any prejudice, without any 
preconceived ideological notions, we are endeavouring to 
the utmost of our ability to marshal the forces which are 
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still in favour of peace.” It cannot be emphasised too often 
that a policy of supporting the small nations of Eastern 
Europe is dangerous in the extreme without the assistance 
of Russia, It would be wrong to assume, in the absence of 
evidence, that the fault for the delay in reaching a firm 
Anglo-Russian understanding is entirely on one side. But 
there is no more urgent and vital diplomatic task. 

In spite of his strong condemnation of the Italian action, 
the Prime Minister was not prepared to denounce the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. The reasons are severely prac- 
tical, for one of the provisions of that Agreement is that 
the Italian troops in Spain are to be withdrawn. This pledge 
has been renewed in the last few days, and it has been 
explained that the troops, including the “ legionary air 
force,” will leave immediately after General Franco’s vic- 
tory parade in Madrid, which is understood to be fixed for 
May 2nd. There can, of course, be little confidence that 
this pledge will be honestly kept, or, in view of General 
Franco’s attitude, that Spain will be any less dutiful a 
client of the Axis for the Italians’ departure, or, indeed, 
that some new aggression will not be perpetrated before 
May 2nd. But so long as there is the smallest chance of 
securing anything from the ill-fated Agreement, there is a 
case for swallowing our dignity and giving the Duce a 
chance to show that, by way of exception, he can keep some 
of his promises. To this, however, there must be two all- 
important provisos. First, there should be a rigid time- 
limit. The troops were to have been withdrawn immedia- 
tamente after the end of the war. The meaning of the 
word must not be stretched any further. And, 
secondly, the period of waiting until May 2nd must 
not lead to the slightest delay or relaxation in the plans 
for resisting aggression. We must make it possible for 
Signor Mussolini to forswear his career of aggression if he 
should wish to. But delay in our own plans is a price that 


Inflation 


HIS week’s issue of The Economist contains the 
annual Budget Supplement in which for many years 
it has been the custom of this journal to collect for its 
readers a compendium of facts and figures bearing upon 
the management of the national finances. Six weeks ago 
the problem of the Budget (in the rather narrow meaning 
of the term which re-armament finance has forced upon us) 
appeared to be relatively simple. The Estimates showed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had decided to 
provide out of Defence Loans not merely this year’s in- 
crease in defence expenditure, but an additional £44 
millions which, in 1938-39, had been met out of revenue. 
The inference seemed to be obvious that this particular 
sum had been chosen so as to reduce the figure of Budget 
expenditure (i.e. of expenditure to be met out of revenue) 
to the amount that would be covered by the revenue to 
be expected from the existing rates of taxation. 

This inference, however, now seems a little less obvious. 
The revenue returns published on March 31st were in some 
respects disappointing, and it is difficult, without a very 
great admixture of optimism, to compose an estimate of 
revenue that will bring in as much as the minimum pro- 
bable total of expenditure, even after the transfer of the 
£44 millions. Moreover, the events of the past month in 
Bohemia and Albania have already resulted in the decision 
to double the Territorial Army at a cost for equipment 
which has been stated to be about £50 millions, and further 
large increases in defence expenditure will be unavoid- 
able. The Chancellor may well think that some small 
part of this additional expenditure should be raised 
by taxation, even though the bulk of it will almost 
certainly be borrowed. There is thus enough uncertainty 
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we can no longer afford to pay for the chance of such a 
extremely improbable event as the Duce’s conversion, 

More than ever, our safety (and our peace, too, if thy 
can still be preserved) depend on our winning a race 
against time. There are at least five danger spots on the 
map of Europe and the Mediterranean. First, there jg 
reason to believe that Germany’s demands on Poland (for 
Danzig, a “ corridor across the corridor ” and, apparently, 
a small Silesian district) are again being pressed. Th, 
rumours of German plans to invade Holland are taken 
sufficiently seriously for the Dutch Government to man 
its frontier. The troops being poured into Albania may 
continue their march; acquaintance with the technique 
of the dictators would lead one to take the assurance io 
Greece as evidence that a march to Salonika is in fac 
intended as the next move. There are heavy troop con- 
centrations in Libya, which probably threaten Egypt rather 
than Tunisia. And, finally, there are the ominous troop 
movements in Spain. Any one, or all, of these five danger 
spots may come to a head at any moment, and it is clear 
that nothing that the most fantastic imagination can con- 
ceive can be ruled out as impossible. 

The materials for a defensive combination firm and 
strong enough to stop the gathering momentum of aggres- 
sion are in existence. The small countries will fight for 
their independence if they are quite sure they will not be 
left to fight alone. Russia is suspicious, but willing to assist. 
President Roosevelt has taken the unexampled step of 
announcing that America’s destiny would be involved from 
the outset in any world war—a reinforcement of the powers 
of peace whose importance it is impossible to exaggerate. 
The task of British statesmanship is to build these materials 
into an impenetrable barrier. The task is not easy. But it 
is also dreadfully urgent, and delay will only increase the 
difficulties. 


Ahead ? 


left to give Budget Day a little of its usual excitement. 

Nevertheless, the main interest of British fiscal policy 
to-day lies outside the Budget. It turns on the amount (0 
be borrowed. When it was announced that the total ol 
borrowings in 1939-40 would be about £350 millions, 1t 
was pointed out in these columns that there are three 
separate aspects from which such a large increase of debt 
can be approached. There is, first, the technical aspect. 
Can the money be raised? The answer is that it certainly 
can be, especially if care is taken to borrow a substantial 
part of it in the form of floating debt. Secondly, there 's 
the question whether the raising of such large sums is in 
the best interests of the prudent management of the 
national finances. On this point The Economist expressed 
some doubts, but judgment on the relative prudence ol 
financial policies is necessarily a matter of opinion. We g¢t 
back into the realm of quantitative estimation with the 
third aspect of defence borrowing. Can it be done without 
inflation ? 

Some interesting figures bearing on this question have 
recently been published in articles in The Financial News 
and The Banker by Mr R. W. B. Clarke. Mr Clarkes 
estimates are based on the fundamental assumption that 
a Government deficit, whatever it may be spent on, ' 
analogous and similar in its effects to “ investment” (i 
the economist’s sense of that term) by private individuals. 
This being so, the total of investment is compounded 0 
two parts, private investment, for which Mr Colin Clark's 
estimates are available, and the Budget deficit (which has 
to be adjusted for any surplus or deficit realised by the 
Unemployment Fund). Working on this assumption, Mr 
Clarke finds that the toial of “investment” was £829 
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millions (gross) in the financial year 1937-38 and £799 
millions in 1938-39. For 1939-40, on the assumption that 
private investment remains at its present level, Mr Clarke 
reaches a figure of £1,005 millions. Moreover, this is an 
average figure, and in the last quarter of 1939-40 invest- 
ment will be running at the rate of £1,072 per annum, 
or about £192 millions more than the present rate. These 
figures, it may be added, are based on borrowing of £350 
millions, and in so far as the actual figure is higher (as it 
certainly will be) the resulting figures of investment will 
be increased. 

What will be the economic effect—and, in particular, the 
effect on employment—of these figures? If the output of 
the average employed person can be put at £250 per 
annum, the direct effect of an increase of £192 millions 
per annum in investment expenditure would be to provide 
employment for about 770,000 persons. But, as is now a 
commonplace of economic thought, the employment 
directly provided is supplemented by employment in- 
directly provided, and the corhnmon assumption is that the 
indirect addition is roughly equal to the direct amount. 
If this estimate of the “ multiplier ” is correct, the increase 
in investment expenditure will provide employment for 
something of the order of 1,500,000 persons. 

It is as well to re-examine the assumptions on which 
this figure is based before drawing any conclusions from 
it. The first assumption, is that changes in employment 
owing to fluctuations in investment expenditure are not 
‘offset by opposite changes in expenditure on consumption. 
For this proposition there is a great deal of general 
evidence, and in the particular circumstances of the 
moment there seems to be no reason to anticipate any large 
and sudden decrease in the consumption of the British 
people, especially since no large increase in taxation is in 
prospect. Secondly, it is assumed that private investment 
remains unchanged in the coming twelve months. 
Normally, an increase in employment and in general pros- 
perity due to re-armament expenditure or any other cause 
would lead to increased investment. It seems reasonable 
to assume that, in default of control, there will at least be 
no reduction in private investment. Thirdly the calculation 
is based on the assumption that the “ multiplier ” is 2 (i.e. 
that employment indirectly created equals that directly 
created), which may well be too high. But, finally, the 
figures are based on borrowing of £350 millions, which is 
certain to be exceeded. On a balance of considerations it 
seems probable that the execution of the defence pro- 
gramme, in the absence of any restriction either of con- 
sumption or of private investment, will provide work for 
1,500,000 persons. 

Where are this million and a half to come from? With 
an unemployment register of 1,727,000, even with the 
addition of certain reserves of unemployed persons in the 
clerical and professional grades, it is very doubtful whether 
the labour force required can be found from those now out 
of work. If the borrowing is restricted to £350 millions and 
the “ multiplier ” turns out to be nearer one and a half than 
two, the task might be accomplished. The opinion ex- 
Pressed here on February 25th would hold good, that the 
Programme “can be financed without leading to infla- 
ulonary competition with other existing avenues of expendi- 
ture; but it will be a tight squeeze.” But if the borrowing is 
more than £350 millions, the resources of labour and 
capital required will only be made available by being taken 
from other employments. 

This position, when it arrives, will be, by any reasonable 
definition of the word, an inflationary situation. Britain will 
then be in the same position as Germany found herself in 
twelve months ago. It will then become a matter of primary 
importance to decide by what means the employment of 
labour and capital in peace-time pursuits is to be restricted 
in order to liberate resources for re-armament. 

There are, broadly speaking, three ways in which such a 
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situation can be handled. The first is to allow the competi- _ 


tion for the available supplies of labour and capital to force 
up prices and wages—the classical form of inflation. In any 
such competition, the needs of the Government always win, 
since they must be met regardless of cost. But the conse- 
quences of the policy—even if extreme hyper-inflation is 
ruled Out—are not such as to commend it. A general infla- 
tion of prices is inequitable as between the social classes. It 
produces its effects haphazard and without any possibility 
of control in detail. In particular, many forms of expendi- 
ture other than re-armament would be encouraged to 
expand at the cost of normal consumption. And it leads 
Straight to the whole vicious circle of rising cost of living, 
labour trouble and rising wages. The whole experience of 
the decade 1914-24 is against its adoption. 

The second method is to diminish consumption by in- 
creasing taxes. In time of war, when it is necessary to re- 
strict all forms of consumption, taxation plays a vital part. 
In our present circumstances, however, it is a somewhat 
clumsy weapon. What it will be necessary before long to 
restrict is not the general consumption of the necessaries 
and petty luxuries of life, but certain specific forms of 
expenditure, such as private investment and any expendi- 
ture that competes with re-armament for the products of, 
for example, the steel and engineering industries. Any in- 
creased taxation should therefore be carefully designed to 
secure this end. Increased taxation on motor vehicles or on 
company profits would be cases in point. In theory, a tax 
on “excess” (i.e. increased) profits would be ideal, and 
it is to be regretted that the practical defects of the first 
version of N.D.C. led to a shelving of its principle which, 
whether or not it was suitable to the circumstances of 1937, 
will be admirably applicable to those of 1940. 

The third method of procedure is by direct control and 
rationing of those varieties of labour and raw materials 
which are in short supply. In its fullest form, this policy 
would involve a complete control over all purchases of 
capital equipment, whether or not the money was raised by 
an issue of capital. It would include a complete system of 
compulsory priorities for the use of certain raw materials 
(e.g. steel), for the output of certain varieties of factories 
(e.g. those of the motor industry) and for the employment 
of certain grades of skilled labour. This programme may be 
too much for a democracy to stomach in time of peace. But 
if we borrow and spend huge sums and yet refuse to control 
the economic consequences of their expenditure either 
directly by priorities or indirectly by selective taxation, 
we shall inevitably run into the dangers of inflation. The 
main contribution of the Nazis to economic experience has 
been their demonstration of the methods by which a posi- 
tion of latent and potential inflation can be prevented from 
upsetting the normal relationships of wages and prices. If, 
without the Nazis’ weapon of compulsion, we cannot match 
the completeness of their achievement, we shall neverthe- 
less do well to go as far in this direction as we can. 

It goes almost without saying that any such system of 
control must be directed and co-ordinated at the centre. In 
short, it necessarily involves a Ministry of Supply. What 
was previously an objection to a Ministry of Supply—that 
it would interfere compulsorily with the normal course of 
business—has now become its chief raison d’étre, for in the 
inflationary situation that can be anticipated before long, 
interference becomes essential to avoid the evils of uncon- 
trolled price increases, which reach the same goal by a 
much more haphazard and inequitable route. 

The Budget speech is traditionally a wide review of all 
the problems of national finance. Sir John Simon in ten 
days’ time will be maintaining the tradition, and doing a 
service to the community, if he extends his survey to cover 
the broader issues of economic policy to be followed in the 
difficult days ahead of us. The British people, in the 
economic sphere as in the military, will not flinch if they 
are clearly told what is expect-d of them. 
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The German Air Force 


The size, striking power and general quality of the 
German Air Force are the dominating facts in the present 
position of European diplomacy. Statements made about 
Germany's alleged superiority in the air played their part 
in forming opinion at the time of the Munich Agreement. 
Unfortunately, there is no subject on which, in the absence 
of ascertained fact, wilder misstatements are current. Since 
the export of information about the Air Force is, in Ger- 
many, a form of high treason, the disentangling of the 
probably true from the certainly false is a task of consider- 
able difficulty. An attempt has been made here to present 
such estimates as seem reasonably securely based on fact. 


oo treaty of Versailles imposed upon Germany a 
total prohibition of all forms of military aviation. This 
prohibition was never observed; indeed, it was unreason- 
able to expect that it would be. The German Government 
at all times owned a certain number of warplanes, some- 
times as many as 300, some of them kept outside Germany, 
others disguised as newspaper planes or long-distance 
mail planes. A flight of camouflaged single-seater fighters, 
the so-called Reklame-Staffel, was the main item in the 
programme of many an “ Air Sport Rally” long before 
Herr Hitler came to power. The German aircraft firms 
maintained factories in other countries, at which aircraft 
were built for the Government, and the results of Govern- 
ment-subsidised research were tested. This system pro- 
duced many types famous in their day, such as the 
Junkers G 38, Ju 52 and W 33, the Dornier Wals and 
Superwals and the Heinkel He 70, which were all used as 
civil aircraft in Germany, but when built at the foreign 
plants were first-class military aircraft. Continuous study 
of patterns of training and tactics was also maintained in 
Germany, and it was for revealing some of the details of 
this secret aerial re-armament that Carl von Ossietzki, the 
Nobel prize-winner, was sentenced to imprisonment. 
When General Goering took over the Air Ministry in 
1933, Germany was by no means devoid of military air- 
craft nor ignorant of military aviation. The expansion of 
the Air Force began at once after the Nazi Revolution. 


THE GERMAN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The German aircraft industry consists of approximately 
29 large and small firms, with about 51 factories alto- 
gether; in addition there are 17 plants making aero 
engines. Most of these ar. on the Baltic coast, around 
Berlin and in Central Germany. The old-established fac- 
tories, especially those of Junkers, Dornier and Heinkel, 
have, of course, very greatly expanded since 1933. Junkers, 
for example, besides expanding the original plant at 
Dessau, has set up new factories in Breslau, Kéthen, 
Leipzig, Magdeburg and Leopoldshall. 

The industry is organised in such a way that the design 
and construction of prototypes (i.e. new models) is com- 
pletely separated from mass production. Thus the two 
Heinkel plants at Rostock and Warnemiinde are entirely 
concerned with prototypes, while the other plants of the 
firm, such as the huge factory at Oranienburg near Berlin, 
are confined to the assembly of parts, supplied by sub- 
contracting firms, which cover a wide range of industry, 
including, for example, some of the shipbuilding firms. 
This Oranienburg plant is said to have a weekly output of 
ten to twelve He 112 twin-engined bombers. 

The number of workmen employed by the aircraft 
industry itself, excluding the sub-contracting firms, is at 
least 170,000 men and women (from a quarter to a third 
are women). The average working time of 52 hours a 
week is often extended to 58 or even 60 hours, and cases 
of even longer hours are not unknown. According to official 
figures, the average wages per hour for skilled workers are 


784 pfennigs (1s. 4d. at the official rate of exchange, 9¢, 
at the old parity) an hour, while unskilled men receive 
about 62} pfennigs and women’s wages are much lower, 


OutPuT, STRENGTH AND TYPES 

At the end of 1938 the German Air Force appears to 
have consisted of about 280 squadrons. The full strength 
of a squadron is nine machines, with three more planes 
on the station reserve. If all the squadrons were up to full 
strength, the total number of first-line fighting planes 
would be about 3,400. To these must be added about 500 
planes of first-line quality employed by the police, about 
the same number of transport planes and a number (said 
to be 700) of single-seater aircraft for training fighter 
pilots. The total of fighting planes of first-line quality that 
could be mobilised in time of war would probably be from 
5,500 to 6,000, in addition to the second-line and third- 
line reserves, which are numerous but of unknown fighting 
value. To these must now be added the spoils of Czecho- 
Slovakia: 76 squadrons of a first-line strength of about 
750 machines. But these machines are, of course, of types 
quite different from the rest of the German air force. 

By the usual methods of calculation, however, the front- 
line strength of the German Air Force appears to be 
about 4,200 planes, of which about 2,500 are bombers. 
This figure is confirmed by such statements as have been 
made as coming from the German authorities. Thus the 
Essener Nationalzeitung, which is closely connected with 
Field-Marshal Goering, the Air Minister, printed, with 
approval, on October 26, 1938, an Italian estimate that at 
the time of the Munich Conference Germany’s first-line 
strength was 3,000 machines. The editor of an American 
aeronautical journal has reported that he was informed by 
the German authorities that the monthly output was 800 
planes of all kinds, which would suffice to replace the whole 
first-line strength in four months. This would give a figure 
of 3,200 planes. The last precise British programme was 
for a first-line strength of 2,370 machines in the metro- 
politan force by March 31, 1939, and this programme has 
been achieved, and probably exceeded. The conclusion 
appears to be that some months ago Germany’s air force 
was little more than half as large again as the British. 

The figure of 800 machines a month is probably an 
exaggeration of the actual output, certainly in the last 
quarter of 1938, unless it is intended to refer to possible 
output. It seems probable that the actual output in the 
last few months of 1938 was no more than 500 machines 
a month, and that it may be 600 a month now. Here again 
the current ratio between Britain and Germany appears to 
be 2:3, as British production is believed at the beginning 
of this year to have been 400 machines a month. But the 
rate of increase is almost certainly greater in Great Britain 
than in Germany. In Czecho-Slovakia Germany has gained 
skilled workmen and well-equipped factories. But the fac- 
tories will not be of direct use to the Reich until they have 
been reorganised for the production of German types. 

Much larger figures than these have been published in 
many places, especially in America. But it is quite clearly 
advantageous to Germany’s propaganda to have larger 
figures in circulation. 

The two tables at the foot of page 125 attempt to make 
a comparison between the chief types of machine currently 
in production for the British and German Air Forces (the 
introductory note should be read). These tables omit both 
those types which, though still in service, are not being 
produced and also models which have not got beyond the 
Prototype stage. The tendency in Germany is for fighters 
to get larger and bombers smaller, and for both to get 
faster. Thus two new fighter prototypes are the Messer- 
Schmitt Bf 110 with two engines of 1,300 h.p. each and a 
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maximum speed of over 350 m.p.h. and a new Heinkel 
whose calculated maximum speed, according to its 
designer, is to be 440 m.p.h. A specially prepared version 
of the latter has been flown at 463.8 m.p.h.—though only 
at 150 feet from the ground. But so far as the service 
speeds are concerned, the German fighters do not seem to 
be as fast as the British Spitfires and Hurricanes, with 
“ well over” 362 and 335-340 m.p.h. respectively. 

The German Air Force has more “ dive-bombers ” than 
any other Air Force. The R.A.F. has few machines 
specifically of this type, but the Air Ministry has specified 
that all fast single-engine bombers, such as the Fairey 
Battles, must be constructed in such a way as to stand the 
strain of dive bombing. 

The chief difference of policy between the two countries 
appears to be in bombers. When Lieut.-General Udet took 
over the technical Directorate of the German Air Ministry 
the construction of four-engined long-distance heavy 
bombers was suspended, and twin-engined bombers of 
shorter range and carrying capacity but higher speed were 
substituted. The R.A.F. is still building long-range 
bombers, as is dictated by strategical considerations. 

The performances of the German machines are un- 
doubtedly good. There is no proof at all that the latest 
types are poorly finished or of inferior design, or that they 
have suffered significantly through any abandonment of 
high standards of construction. On the other hand, the use 
of substitute materials has dangers and disadvantages, 
which would increase in time of war. Unquestionably, 
however, the performance of the British machines, type 
for type, is superior to that of the German. The superiority 
is most marked in the fighters; but among the bombers, 
the Germans have no type to compare with the Blenheims. 

There is no evidence to show that German designers 
have found it possible to concentrate on a smaller range 
of types than the British—rather the contrary. On the 
other hand, German production methods probably 
approach more closely than British to mass production. 


ORGANISATION 


The German Air Force is at present divided into four 
air fleets for purely offensive purposes: in Berlin for the 
East, in Brunswick for the North (i.e. Britain), in Munich 
for the South (i.e. France), and in Vienna for the South- 
East. There are in addition four independent commands : 
(1) at Koenigsberg, (2) and (3) the commands of the Army 
Co-operation and Naval Air Arm units, and (4) the com- 
mand of the “ Air Defence-Zone West” at Wiesbaden. 

The smallest strategic unit is the Staffel, or squadron, 
of nine planes plus a station reserve of three. Three Staffel 
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form a Gruppe, and three Gruppen a Geschwader. The 
personnel of the German Air Force amounts to more than 
150,000 officers and men. Volunteers for appointment as 
pilots have usually undergone preliminary training, either 
in gliding or in small motor craft, at one of the local 
branches of the Nazional-Sozialistische Flieger Korps, 
which is said to have already issued 60,000 certificates. It 
does not, of course, follow that Germany has that number 
of pilots trained to war standard. On the contrary, the 
supply of pilots is reported to be one of the chief factors 
imposing limitations on the possible speed of expansion. 
Following Russian precedents, two parachute training 
centres have been opened at Stendal and Wittstock a. d. 
Dosse. 

The German Air Force has about 900 aerodromes at its 
disposal, of which 180 are permanent military aerodromes. 
There are rather over 400 aerodromes and landing grounds 
in Great Britain. 


RAw MATERIALS AND FUEL 


Many efforts have been made in Germany to reduce the 
amount of imported raw material in aircraft. A light plane 
for training, the Arado Ar 79, has been built with only 
16 per cent. of imported materials, and plastic materials 
are being increasingly used in fuselages and wing coverings. 
Great use is also made of aluminium, which would prob- 
ably be available in adequate quantities in time of war. 
But the supply of raw materials would still be a very diffi- 
cult problem for the German authorities in war-time. 

Perhaps the weakest point in Germany’s air armaments 
is the supply of fuel. According to the Four Year Plan, 
Germany’s peace-time requirements of fuel of all kinds 
will be 6.3 million tons in 1940. Of this amount, only 
1.2 million tons are being produced in Germany at present. 
Moreover, the wartime requirement has been assessed at 
as much as 15 or 20 million tons a year. The expansion of 
domestic production would be limited by the time required 
to construct the plant, by the difficulty of mining the 
enormous quantities of coal that would be required and the 
impossibility of providing workers. The daily consumption 
of a first-line air force of 6,000 planes (of which 50 per 
cent. are twin-engined bombers) with engines of an 
average output of 800 h.p. and an average consumption of 
200 grams of fuel per h.p. per flying hour, and with an 
average flying time of two hours a day, will amount to 
over 3,000 tons a day or 1,000,000 tons a year. All these 
figures are extremely conservative, and make no allowance 
for training or transport or the manifold other requirements 
of an air force. Germany’s Air Force alone would consume 
at least twice as much oil as is now being produced there. 





TYPES OF AIRCRAFT IN CURRENT PRODUCTION, BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


speed. 


The performance of a fighter is judged by its armament, rate of climb, ceiling and speed ; for a bomber, its bomb load, range and 
or both * speed is also important, as determining whether the planes could 


be flown from war landing grounds. 


The following tables give such information as is available. The general remark must be made that the German tendency is to give 
maximum performances registered on special occasions ; the British to give average performance under service conditions. THIs MusT 
BE BORNE IN MIND IN COMPARING THE TWO TABLES. This remark is particularly applicable to figures of speeds. 
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April 15, 1939 


First Year of the Films Act 


HE completion of the first year’s operation of the 
Cinematograph Films Act, 1938, provides a suitable 
occasion for determining the effect of this measure in 
building a “ bigger and better” production industry in this 
country. Such an examination is facilitated by the regis- 
trations of all new films published each week in the Board 
of Trade Journal, and by official and other authoritative 
statements made in Parliament and elsewhere, and by the 
experience of the trade itself. The number of “ long ” films 
registered by renters is shown in the following table: — 


Year ending March 31 — Foreign Total 
5 1 


BOTS cccccsccoscccceseoese 477 667 
BOBS. coccccecesescoveesecs 215 506 721 
TDST  .nccccccccccvcesceees 225 521 746 
BOS . .cccccscsossccesnceee 228 614 842 
BDDD. .nccccccocscccrccoces 103 535 638 


With quite unimportant exceptions every film seen in any 
cinema must have been obtained from a licensed renter; 
hencéliihe whole of the supply of films available to British 
exhibitors, and therefore to the public, is indicated by 
these figures. They show that the total of “long” films 
registered in the past year was 204 less than in the previous 
year, and less than in any recent year. Has there, in fact, 
been a decline, or do these figures conceal certain move- 
ments and changes in the character, quantity and time of 
registration of the films included in the above totals? The 
answers to both questions are very definitely in the affirma- 
tive, and as far as possible allowance for these changes 
must be made before a judgment on film supply can be 
formed. Practically all of them will be traceable to altera- 
tions in the law, and might have been foreseen, though not 
capable of precise calculation, before the beginning of the 
renters’ quota year. 

The most notable provision of the new Act was the 
introduction of a cost test for the British films which the 
renters of foreign films were compelled to acquire. Under 
the old Act the importation of 500 foreign films cast an 
obligation upon the importers to acquire about 120 British 
films at a possible cost of £700,000 to £800,000. The new 
Act reduced the number of British quota subjects to 88 in 
the first year, but the minimum cost of each of these— 
having regard to their average length—was £20,000, and 
the total cost more than £1,800,000. With such an increase 
in sight it was not unreasonable to expect a certain amount 
of “forestalment” by arranging for the importation, 
trade show and registration of every available film before 
the old Act expired. A similar tendency became noticeable 
again during March, 1939, in anticipation of the increase 
of renters’ quota rate from 15 to 20 per cent., and the 
financial advantage to be gained from hastening the im- 
portation of foreign films as much as possible. The effect 
is visible in the number of trade shows of foreign pictures, 
which rose from an average of about 40 in the months of 
January and February to 105 in March. A reasonable esti- 
mate of these “forestalments” is that about 60 pictures 
have been affected in the two years, of which about 40 
would normally (i.e. if the Act had not been changed) have 
been registered in 1938-39 instead of 1937-38, and about 
20 in 1939-40 instead of 1938-39—that is, the “ foreign ” 
total would have been about 40 lower in 1937-38 and 20 
higher in 1938-39. 

Another change introduced by the new Act affecting the 
number of foreign films to be registered should also be 
noted. The so-called “special” film imported from Con- 
tinental countries, and shown to specialised audiences in 
certain West End cinemas, and never in more than one 
house on any day, can now be exempted from quota obliga- 
tion. This is a valuable concession, and has led to a large 
increase in the number of such films brought in during the 


past year. Actually the number of forcign films so 
exempted in the past year was 34, which is probably 20 
more than the number of similar films in the previous 
years. Taking both these influences into account, there 
appears to be no justification for the complaint of exhi- 
bitors and others in the trade that there has been any actual 
reduction in the supply of American films or indeed any 
check in the progressive increase of from 15 to 20 
American subjects per annum. Pictures that would have 
been imported in April have been trade-shown in March. 

Whatever reduction there has been in the past year must 
be due to the supply of British films. This conclusion is 
borne out by the figures at the head of this article. Only 
103 British films were registered in 1938-39, compared 
with 228 in the previous year. It is true that the average 
value of each of these pictures was incomparably higher, 
and their intrinsic acceptability by both exhibitors and 
public very considerably greater. How far, however, does 
this improvement in quality make up for the devastating 
reduction in quantity ? 

A valuable pointer to an answer to this question is con- 
tained in the following analysis : — 

NUMBER OF BRITISH FILMS REGISTERED IN 1938-39 


Exhibitors’ quota only* —..........cceseeesees 25 
Renters’ and Exhibitors’ quota : 
ND NED *  ncvcccccccsvsntetoccess 47 
BOOTIES GIBIOR: sce cccivcivecscescsesene 21 
PE EIIEED  onescvnccccercepesshiae 10 
— 78 
103 


* Films registered for exhibitors’ quota only are (a) those which 
have cost less the minimum necessary to qualify them for 
renters’ quota ; and (6) films made in the British Empire but not 
in a studio in the United Kingdom. These films, when shown in 
cinemas, count towards the exhibitors’ quota but they cannot 
be counted as part of the renters’ quota. 


To qualify for renters’ quota a picture must now prove to 
have cost not less than £3 a foot; if the cost is about {9 a 
foot the picture can be counted for “double ” quota, and 
if it amounts to £15 a foot for “treble” quota. (Actually 
the cost test is applied to “labour costs” only, which are 
roughly estimated at about one-half the full cost.) The 
figures for the average lengths in each of these categories 
are not yet available, but it is known that during the first 
eight months the average for all British films registered 
was 6,800 ft., so that the minimum cost for each of the 
above categories of renters’ quota films was roughly 
£21,000, £62,000 and £105,000, respectively. Making a 
reasonable allowance for the cost of exhibitors’ quota films, 
a simple calculation shows that the minimum expenditure 
on the above films must have been about £3,500,000. In 
answer to a question, the President of the Board of Trade 
informed Parliament some days ago that the actual labour 
cost proved to his department in 1938-39 averaged 
£3 5s. per foot, which would bring the total cost for the 
year up to £4,500,000, or 30 per cent. higher than the 
minimum cost calculated above. 

Two comments may be made on the foregoing estimate. 
The first is that the Preliminary Report of the Census of 
Production states that the cost of all films produced in 
British studios in 1937 was £5,700,000. If the method of 
costing was approximately the same in the two cases the 
value of the production in the past year shows a decline 
of more than 20 per cent. There is reason to believe that 
the system of costing instituted under the Act by the 
Board of Trade has the effect of making the labour costs 
more than one-half of the total cost by an amount not at 
present determinable; in that case the actual reduction in 
total cost must be appreciably greater than 20 per cent. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the evidence of unem- 
ployment among technicians, among whom—according to 
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a memorandum submitted by their recognised trade union 
to the Cinematograph Trades Council—an average of 
84 weeks’ employment per member existed in the previous 
39 weeks,.and the actual membership had declined because 
a large number of technicians had left the industry. 
Though the quantity of films produced has declined 
considerably, there has been an unmistakable improvement 
in quality. Some proof of this is provided by the increase 
in average cost from {£25,000 to more than £55,000. 
Further and more convincing proof is provided by the 
enthusiastic reception accorded to many recent British pro- 
ductions not merely at home, but also throughout the 
Empire, in New York and—in several cases—throughout 
the United States. Subjects like “A Yank at Oxford,” 
“ Pygmalion,” “The Citadel,” “Sixty Glorious Years,” 
“The Vessel of Wrath,” “The Drum,” “The Lady 


Topics of 


Albania Invaded.— Exactly one year after the Italian 
Government had promised not to modify the status quo 
in the Mediterranean, Italian troops took possession of 
Albania and so completed with a military flourish—for 
the vaunted efficiency of Good Friday’s invasion came to 
little more than that-—nineteen years of peaceful penetra- 
tion. The operation was carried out at dawn on April 7th 
by a comparatively large number of troops assembled dur- 
ing the past fortnight at Bari and Brindisi; landings were 
made at Durazzo, Valona, Santi Quaranta, and San Gio- 
vanni di Medua, after ships of the Italian navy had shelled 
these open towns; and, at the same time, a fleet of four 
hundred warplanes flew over Albania and dropped propa- 
ganda leaflets warning the Albanians not to resist. Tirana 
was occupied early on Saturday morning, soon after which 
the Italian Foreign Minister Count Ciano (who is to be the 
Viceroy) arrived by air from Rome. By the same evening 
Italian troops were in command of all important centres, 
although the irregular but, by all accounts, determined op- 
position which they encountered in the coast towns was re- 
peated at Scutari; after King Zog had got away to Greece, 
week-end still spoke of isolated bands which were 
holding out in the hills. By Monday, however, the invasion 
was complete, local nobilities were making homage to 
Mussolini and a provisional administrative council, which 
is to precede the establishment of a regular Government, 
was in course of formation. On Wednesday it was 
announced that the crown of Albania had passed to King 
Victor Emmanuel. This, it is explained, is not annexation 
by Italy. It is merely a personal union between the crowns 
of two independent States. This sophistry is presumably 
necessary to allow it to be argued that the status quo has not 
been altered. By a touch that must be delighting the wits of 
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Vanishes” have created a new attitude to British films. 
These successes are limited, however, to subjects of the 
treble-quota class, and there are regrettably no cases of 
pictures of lower grade—measured by cost—enjoying any 
similar reception and appreciation abroad. The evidence is 
far from convincing that a turn in the tide of fortune for 
British films has taken place. Successes are still few and 
failures too many. British pictures at least as good as 
three-fourths of those coming from America can obtain no 
release in that country. More than half the studio space in 
this country has been idle during the past twelve months. 
Less than one-half of the production capacity of the re- 
maining stages has been utilised in that time. If it were not 
for the increase of quota rate to 20 per cent. there is reason 
to believe that the volume of production in the current 
year will show no increase, and might even diminish. 


the Week 


Rome it is said that the relations between Italy and Albania 
will be the same as those between Great Britain and the 
Dominions. 

* * * 


Past and Present in Albania.—Not much more than 
a century ago it looked as though the Albanians might be 
the principal heirs of an expiring Ottoman Empire. As 
far afield as Syria and Egypt, not to speak of Greece, 
Albanian soldiers of fortune were carving “ successor- 
States” out of derelict Ottoman provinces. But the 
Albanians in the Levant in the nineteenth century, like the 
Goths in the Roman Empire in the fifth century, swiftly 
suffered a complete reversal of fortune; and, by the time 
that the process of redistributing Turkey-in-Europe was 
completed in the Balkan wars of 1912-13, the Albanians’ 
own homeland would have been partitioned between Serbia 
and Greece, if the strategic importance of this territory 
had not then moved Italy and Austria-Hungary to insist 
that at least a minimum Albanian national State should 
be established. The outcome of the war of 1914-18 left 
Italy to enjoy the fruits of this joint creation of an Albanian 
State; and, ever since then, Italy has been working to 
confirm her hold. Italian ambitions in Albania have, how- 
ever, had to reckon with two obstacles: Jugoslavia’s fear 
of being encircled and the Albanians’ fear of losing their 
lately and precariously acquired national independence. 


* * * 


Motives.—Yet Italy’s paramount interest dates from 
the Treaty of Tirana signed in 1920, the year of Albania’s 
admission to the League under Italian auspices (the 
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analogy is with Abyssinia); and it has continued without 
interruption since then, except for a brief period in 1924, 
when the man who later became King Zog marched into 
Albania with Jugoslav help and overthrew the Italian 
protégé, Bishop Fan Noli. By November, 1926, the Italian 
Government had contrived to get Zog into their pocket by 
a judicious use of hard cash; a five-year pact of friendship 
and mutual assistance was signed; and intensive economic 
penetration began forthwith under the control of the 
newly-formed Banca Nazionale d’Albania. Albania re- 
ceived loans for public works, and it was generally under- 
stood (and, outside Jugoslavia, with complacency) that 
Albania was henceforth to be regarded as an Italian 
dependency, and it is even believed that an attempt was 
made to force an Italian protectorate on Albania at that 
time. To forestall any counter-measures which the Jugo- 
slav Government might think to take, there was signed 
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almost at once an Italo-Albanian military alliance which 
was to be valid for twenty years. Italian historians like to 
compare this alliance with that between the British and 
the Portuguese entered into at the beginning of the last 
century; one of the pretexts for last week’s invasion was 
that Zog had lately showed himself averse to its terms; 
and whatever may be the truth of this, it is clear from 
their frequent risings against Zog—there have been three 
risings since 1935—that many Albanians have resented 
Italian penetration; while it is certain that Zog himself 
was by no means always the willing puppet. Another and 
more credible pretext was that Zog had misused the loans 
received from Italy; but, if this refers to funds for public 
purposes, it seems strange that the all-seeing eye of the 
Banca Nazionale d’Albania should have winked at such 
obvious peculation. At the same time, it is true that Italy 
has not received from Albania economic compensations in 
any way comparable to the money she has spent in loans, 
which, in 1936, were estimated at a sum equivalent to 
280 million gold francs: but the primary purpose of those 
loans was, after all, political. More disappointing has been 
the mineral poverty of Albania, relieved only by the com- 
parative success of the oil concessions at Valona, into 
which 180 million lire had been sunk by 1936 to supply, 
in the current year, about one-tenth of Italy’s petroleum 
needs. But the real reason for Italy’s action, as our map 
shows, was strategic. 


* * * 


Jugoslavia and Bulgaria.—The encirclement which 
Jugoslavia has feared throughout the post-war (or inter- 
war) period is to-day nearly complete. The armed forces 
of Italy now stand at Jugoslavia’s gates along the Jugo- 
siav-Albanian frontier, as well as in the Adriatic and 

the Jugoslav-Italian frontier at the head of that sea. 
At same time Germany, as well as Hungary, now 
marches with Jugoslavia on the landward side, and there 
are German and Magyar, as well as Bulgarian and 
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Albanian minorities on the Jugoslav side of the line. With 
the Adriatic now sealed by Italy, Jugoslavia’s only remain- 
ing free lines of communication with possible friends and 
allies in the outer world run down the Vardar valley, where 
Jugoslavia marches with Greece, and across the Danube, 
where she marches with Roumania; and both of these 
vital corridors are perilously narrow. The Jugoslav passage 
to Roumania is hemmed in between Bulgaria and Hungary; 
the passage to Greece is hemmed in between Bulgaria 
and an Albania which henceforth, from the military stand- 
point, must count as part of Italy. Of these two threatened 
corridors, the Macedonian is the more important (though 
the way into Jugoslavia through Roumania might gain 
an importance which it does not possess at the moment 
if Russia were to intervene in South-Eastern Europe in 
order to counter the designs of the Rome-Berlin Axis). 
The Macedonian corridor gives Jugoslavia a line of com- 
munications with the Western Powers through the great 
Greek port of Salonica, on the open Aigean, whereas any 
communications between Jugoslavia and the West via 
Roumania would have to take the circuitous route through 
the Straits to the Roumanian Black Sea port of Con- 
stanza. The importance, to Jugoslavia, of the railway from 
Salonica via Nish to Belgrade gives the measure of the 
importance of Bulgaria in the new stage of the international 
crisis which the Italian seizure of Albania has opened; 
and the prevailing anxiety throughout Jugoslavia, extend- 
ing also to the Croats, shows how well this people realises 
its danger and how little comfort they have drawn from 
Italian assurances during the week-end. 


* * * 


Jugoslav Macedonia—or at least the southern part of 
it, astride the Vardar valley railway between Skoplije and 
the Greek frontier—is Bulgar in nationality, sentiment 
and aspiration; and although this Bulgarian part of 
Macedonia has been under Serbian occupation since the 
Balkan War of 1912 (with one interlude of Bulgarian 
occupation in 1915-18), neither the Macedonians them- 
selves nor their compatriots in Bulgaria have ever 
renounced the hope of one day liberating and uniting the 
whole of the Bulgar national patrimony. During the 
twenty years of grace that they have enjoyed since the 
peace settlement, the Serbs have been even more intran- 
sigent towards the Macedonians than they have been to- 
wards the Croats. It would be small wonder if, to-day, 
Macedonian and Bulgarian hearts were to beat excitedly 
at the prospect of liberating Macedonia with the aid of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis. Already, the greater part of Bul- 
garia’s foreign trade is transacted with Germany, while 
an Italian Queen is the consort of the Bulgarian sovereign. 
If Bulgar and Italian forces were to make contact on the 
Vardar, Bulgaria would realise her national aspirations, 
while Italy would have gained a Bulgarian satellite beyond 
the Adriatic, to match her Spanish satellite across the 
Western Mediterranean. Therewith, not only Jugoslavia 
but also Roumania would be encircled save for the single 
roundabout route via the Dardanelles and Bosphorus— 
while, even in the Black Sea, the maritime communications 
between Roumania and the West would be open to attack 
from the Bulgarian seaboard. 


* * * 


Greece’s Anxieties.—The seizure of Albania has at 
once led to negotiations for a British guarantee to Greece 
and Turkey. But the immediate threat is to Jugoslavia. 
The Bulgar minority still remaining within the Greek and 
Turkish frontiers is to-day infinitesimally small, so that 
Bulgaria has not the same incentive for lending herself to 
any designs of the Rome-Berlin Axis against and 
Greece as she has for co-operating with the Axis against 
Jugoslavia. In the second place, Greece, as well as 
Turkey, can be more easily assisted than Jugoslavia can 
be by British sea-power in the Eastern Mediterranean. At 
the same time, neither Greece nor Turkey could watch, 
with indifference, the incorporation of Macedonia and 
Bulgaria, as well as Albania, into the Italo-German mili- 
tary-politico-economic system; for, with the submergence 
of their two present Continental European allies, Jugo- 
slavia and Roumania, Greece and Turkey might find their 
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own continental European frontiers impossible to defend— 
extending, as these frontiers do, in a long line in the imme- 
diate hinterland of the north coast of the Aigean and the 
European shores of the Straits. Both Greece and Turkey 
can do much to preserve the independence of Jugoslavia 
and Roumania, not only by themselves giving aid, but also 
by granting the Western Powers passage via Salonica and 
via the Straits. This would make it much more difficult for 
the Axis to overcome Jugoslavian and Roumanian resist- 
ance; and therefore Rome and Berlin will be as anxious to 
bully Athens and Angora into closing these two vital routes 
as London and Paris will be to induce them to keep these 
routes open. The immediate pressure upon Greece is likely 
to be the more severe, both because she immediately 
adjoins Albania and Italy and also because, if the Axis 
could compel Greece to place her coasts and islands at the 
disposal of Italo-German sea and air power, this would 
enable the Axis to close not only the route to Jugoslavia 
via Salonica but also the route to Roumania and Russia via 
the Straits, since the passage to the Straits from the Medi- 
terranean via the Aigean could be barred effectively by 
Italy, if she were in command of Crete and the Cyclades as 
well as the Dodecanese. Next, therefore, to Jugoslavia, 
Greece would seem to be the most imminently threatened 
of the Balkan countries; and this Italian threat to Greece 
was in fact focused upon the Greek island of Corfii. 
A naval Power based on Corfii could harass, if not sever, 
the Italian communications with Albania across the 
Straits of Otranto; but, precisely in order to make Corfi: 
innocuous to Italy, Italian diplomacy saw to it, in 1913, 
that the Greco-Albanian frontier on the continent should 
strike the coast half-way along the channel between Corfi 
and the mainland—thus exposing the ships of Greece’s 
allies at Corfii to the gunfire of the Italian masters of 
Albania. 


* * * 


The Position of Turkey.—At the moment, Turkey 
is not so immediately threatened as Jugoslavia, or even 
as Greece or Roumania; but, in making herself, as she 
is now doing, the head and front of collective resistance 
in the Balkans to the aggression of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, Turkey is showing her awareness of the inexorable 
fact that, if her Balkan allies go down, her own turn will 
come for being the victim. The meeting at Istanbul 
between the Turkish and Roumanian Foreign Ministers 
was significant of the wider issues which now confront the 
Balkan Entente. Even before the fall of Roumania and 
Jugoslavia, Turkey might (as we have noticed already) 
be implicated in their fate owing to her control of the 
life-line that runs through the Straits to Constanza and, 
via Roumania, to Belgrade. But, if Roumania and Jugo- 
slavia were to be submerged without Turkey’s having 
been sucked into the maelstrom, this would not mean that 
Turkey could reckon upon being thenceforth out of 
danger. For, if once the Italo-German empire in South- 
Eastern Europe were to be extended as far as the 
European frontiers of Turkey in Thrace, then Turkey 
herself would be in mortal danger owing to her possession 
of three things that the Axis would then be more eager 
than ever to seize. These three coveted Turkish assets 
are the water-route through the Straits, which would then 
afford the sole remaining means of European communica- 
tion (save, perhaps, via Murmansk) between the Western 
Powers and Russia; Turkey’s own national domain, 
which could provide valuable raw materials for German 
factories and congenial homesteads for Italian colonists ; 
and the overland route, via the now all but continuous 
line of railway from the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, which offers Germany 
a road into Asia which could not be cut by the British 
Navy. 

* * * 


Though Turkey is vigilantly on her guard to-day, 
she is as anxious for the preservation of peace as are the 
Western Powers. The Turks’ first desire is to complete 
the reconstruction of their own national life by reorganising 
their country on Western lines and ing its great 
empty spaces. Though Turkey, like Russia. suffered vast 
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territorial losses in the war of 1914-18 (in contrast to 
Italy, who made considerable territorial gains), Turkey, 
to-day, like Russia (and unlike Italy), is numbered among 
the “haves” and not among the “ have-nots.” Every 
Turk knows that, in losing the former Balkan and Arab 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, Turkey has been 
relieved of an incubus and has been set free to develop 
the Turkish people’s own national patrimony. Every Turk 
also knows that the present Turkish national State, small 
though it may be by comparison with the old Ottoman 
Empire, is fully sufficient for the Turkish people’s needs, 
while at the same time it is as much an object of covetous- 
ness as the old Ottoman Empire was to aggressive Powers 
round about. The Turks are aware that their natural 
friends and allies to-day are their former subjects in the 
Balkan and Arab countries and their late opponents 
the Western Powers and Russia. These are the deter- 
mining factors in Turkey’s present policy. 


* * * 


Government and Opposition.— Throughout the 
crisis the leaders of the Opposition have been kept closely 
in touch with events by the Government. It is right that 
when war is in the air and national resolution is im- 
peratively needed there should be a truce to party strife ; 
and Mr Greenwood, Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr Attlee 
have played their part in Parliament and on public 
platforms with dignity and common sense. Last September 
they were bitterly opposed to the Prime Minister’s policy 
of settlement by concession and it was their duty as 
chosen representatives of a large part of the people to 
say so. Events have not disproved their strictures of six 
months ago, and it is the Opposition’s own alternative 
policy that Mr Chamberlain had twice before stated to 
the House of Commons before he rose on Thursday to an- 
nounce the Government’s steps in the light of the Albanian 
coup. This time the Government’s lead is, in principle 
at least, one which Liberal and Labour leaders can follow 
in good conscience, and the spectacle of national solidarity, 
secured by agreement and by no other means, has been 
impressive. Yet it is not complete. It is not for any 
responsible politician, however anxious to render the aid 
that is the Government’s due in difficult days, to surrender 
his duty to press for a policy that will be as effective in 
detail as it is desirable in general outline. 


* * * 


This week has seen doubts in Labour and Liberal 
circles: the Peace Front still has its gaps and starting 
holes; Russia is still outside; and, which has caused most 
concern of all, stories (officially denied as without basis) 
have been freely told of the Prime Minister’s readi- 
ness to give Signor Mussolini yet another chance to 
demonstrate the worth of his personal promise. Let it be 
said at once that there is no tangible sign that the Govern- 
ment’s determination to be firm in foreign policy, and 
to arrest aggression by undertaking unheard-of and 
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unexampled commitments, is any less thorough than it has 
been stated to be. No Opposition spokesman, except 
perhaps Mr Gallacher and Mr Lloyd George, is disposed 
to translate his doubts into partisan accusations. But the 
fact remains that the National Government we have 
will only prove to be the National Government we need 
in proportion as its policy seems likely to succeed. The 
Government’s policy is now the nation’s policy. That is 
a great gain. But the Government still excludes the men 
who lately fell into party disrepute because they sponsored 
the very policy that is now in train; and the means to 
cement that policy by the fullest mobilisation of man- 
power and supplies are still lacking. It is time for Mr Eden 
and Mr Churchill to take their places in the councils of 
the State. It is time for a Ministry of Supply. It is time 
for compulsion to add speed to the widespread willingness 
to serve. If Mr Chamberlain can widen his advisers in 
proportion to the breadth of his new policy ; and if he 
can forge forthwith the tools to make it succeed at home 
and abroad, then he will echo the voice of the nation, 
and the doubts, which democracy and patriotism alike still 
require of the Opposition’s leaders, will disappear. 


* * * 


‘“‘ Under Our Present System.’’—A new and belated 
campaign for the recruitment of a quarter of a million 
men for the Territorial Army is now in full swing. 
Information bureaux have been set up. Posters, pamphlets 
and publicity devices of all kinds have been pressed into 
service. Some 38 public relations officers are to work in 
co-operation with T.A. associations to tell citizens of 
the nation’s need and their own duty. Each city and 
county association is to receive a grant of £500 from the 
Government to further the campaign. The price of 
security and strength in terms of man-power will at last 
be brought from the half-light of insular inhibitions into 
the full light of the dangerous days we live in. The 
response from the nation’s young men has already been 
eager and impressive. It must continue and grow from 
hour to hour. Yet success is far from certain, because the 
conditions for creating the trained army we must have 
are still withheld. Foremost in the picture there is the 
Schedule of Reserved Occupations: of the 6-7 million 
covered by the schedule nearly half are under 45 years 
of age, and for them the recruiting office is forbidden. 
It is true that the schedule is only provisional, but the 
only revision so far made actually added 30,000 more to 
the sheltered ranks. It is doubtful whether voluntary 
recruitment could in any case bring in the numbers 
needed in the desired time. It is certain that it cannot 
with the obstacle of a list of reserved occupations, only 
too obviously drawn up on the outworn and dangerous 
principle of “ business as usual,” in the way. The schedule 
does not stand alone : it is the same reluctance to accord 
military requirements the priority that the pressure of 
events has already bestowed upon them that will not 
permit the interference with civil industry that a Ministry 
of Supply would mean. Yet, without such an organisation, 
the rapid equipment of the Field Force that is now being 
built up, even if the men themselves could be garnered, 
would be next to impossible. Mr Hore-Belisha has said, 
and from him it is no new view, that we are doing all that 
we can “under our present system.” We may indeed 
be doing that; but the proper comment is that it is not 
enough. If we do not envisage using at once the means 
that we would quite certainly use the moment war broke 
out, then the Field Force of 340,000 men, trained and 
fully equipped, will remain a mirage, and the nation will 
wear out its great willingness to serve in fruitless effort. 


* * * 


National Defence.—It would be unfair and disloyal 
to concentrate in these days of crisis upon the gaps 
which still remain in the Government’s defence policy. 
It is quite certain that the country is immeasurably more 
prepared to repel attack than it was six months ago; 
and it is well known, too, that below the surface of 
departmental activity there have already been devised 
and organised the Ministries upon whom would fall the 




































































burden of national defence if the worst befell. One sign 
of the skeleton which exists already of war-time adminis- 
tration was last week’s appointment of Mr W. S. Morrison 
to be head of the Food Defence Plans Department ; and 
of the advance lately made in civil defence, last week’s 
debate on the second reading of the Civil Defence Bill 
gave notable proof. We know now that the distribution 
of the 400,000 steel shelters that are to be free to r 
people is practically completed, and we have it on Sir John 
haleueeate own authority that the next step in his shelter 
policy, which is to strengthen the basements of certain 
types of houses by means of corrugated steel plates and 
steel props, is ready to be taken. The Lord Privy Seal’s 
office has also made it clear that the street shelters 
without which the nation’s work might be brought to 
a perilous standstill by air raids are to be speedily begun. 
So too are the communal shelters for the inhabitants of 
dwellings where neither family steel shelters nor basement 
strengthening are feasible. Only on the most debated and 
most expensive kind of shelter, the deep bomb-proof 
kind, is there still no official fiat. If the Government’s 
shelter policy is examined in the light of the notably 
informative first bulletin of the Air Raid Defence 
»* it is now well contrived to prevent that disloca- 

tion of war effort which, rather than actual casualties, 
is the aim of air raiders. Its weaknesses are three. The 
first is that too much of the programme is still only on 
per; the greater part of the urban population still 
no shelter, and there are no street refuges. The 
second is that opinion is still too divided about the 
efficacy of basement s ing for it to be made 
a vital part of civil defence. And the third is the delay 
in reaching the inevitable decision that, in specially 
vulnerable target areas, there must be some deep bomb- 
proof shelters, if only to permit workers in vital jobs to 
rest and recuperate. In general, however, the Govern- 
ment’s unwillingness to put out a shelter policy so com- 
prehensive that it would involve the whole working 
population in downing tools and pens in the event of 
raids is the merest strategic wisdom. The nation’s business 
must go on, not as usual but as war demands, and defence 
policy must give priority to this need. This is why the 
evacuation of all who are not needed in dangerous places 
is so essential, and why the Minister of Health’s statement 
in last week’s debate on the progress of evacuation and 
billeting plans, like the London County Council’s pub- 
lished arrangements for dispersing nearly a million and 
a-half children, teachers, mothers and blind persons over 
an area from Land’s End to the Wash, was so welcome. 


* * * 


Towards Agreement in Palestine.—The Italian 
assault on Albania has evolved immediate resentment and 
alarm throughout the Islamic world, from Morocco to 
Bengal; and this alarm, which is felt in particular by 
the Palestinian, Syrian and Moroccan Arabs, is significant 
of a timely realisation that it is the Axis Powers and not 
the democracies which threaten Arab liberty and well- 
being. The continuance in Cairo of the Palestine talks 
has been assisted a good deal by the energetic co-operation 
with the British Government of the Egyptian and Iraqi 
Governments, neither of which has anything to gain by 
furthering a situation which immobilises in Palestine 
British troops that might be employed in defending Egypt; 
and it seems likely that the international situation 
will help rather than hinder an Arab-Jewish settlement. 
Wednesday’s meeting in Cairo of delegates from the 
Arab States and from Palestine considered new British 
proposals transmitted through the Egyptian Ambassador 
in London, and sent back counter-proposals to the British 
Government. It is, of course, no longer a question of 
ideally open negotiation such as was the case at the 
initiation of the London talks: the British Government 
has more or less categorically stated the solution which 
will be imposed failing agreement, and the limits within 
which further negotiation is possible. It is against this 
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background that Jews and Arabs, through contacts 
between Dr Weizmann and the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
are now facing each other. Given the British Government’s 
determination to impose a cantonal solution, the vital 
point of discussion has become the length of the period 
of transition from the present state of things to co-opera- 
tive self-government. It is reported from Cairo that the 
latest suggestions from the Colonial Office aim at a transi- 
tion period of ten years: but once this key point has 
been settled there arises a host of questions dealing with 
the distribution of administrative powers and respon- 
sibilities, and with the provision of minority safeguards. 
The immediate steps must be for the British Government 
to reach agreement with the Arab States on a solution 
which will be as little unjust to the Jews as possible : 
and the delegates of the Arab States must then be got 
to persuade their Palestine fellows into a spirit of 
co-operation. If that procedure is followed the minor 
difficulties which will then be encountered within the 
agreed solution need not cause serious anxiety. Above all, 
it is to be hoped that the Palestine Arabs, who up to now 
have shown themselves to be both impatient and 
unyielding and have thereby done themselves little good, 
will in the meantime learn the wisdom of toleration. 


* * * 


Industry’s Own Courts.—The statutory grant of 
powers of self-government to representative bodies in 
various industries and groups of producers in recent years 
has involved the setting up of what are virtually courts leet. 
Marketing boards and similar organisations are given 
semi-legislative powers with which must go the authority 
to enforce the rules they make; through their domestic 
tribunals they try offenders and punish them by fines. Nine 
months ago, when the Sea Fish Industry Act was going 
through the Commons, involving as it did the feudalisation 
by the State of yet another corner of private enterprise, 
some general criticisms were voiced of the way in which 
the power to penalise individuals was in fact used by some 
of these new baronial courts. A committee was set up by 
the Treasury to examine the problem as it arose in the 
operation of schemes under the Agricultural Marketing 
Acts, the Coal Mines Act and the Herring Industry Act, 
and their report has now been published. Rightly, they 
regard the power of fine and punishment as a necessary 
adjunct of the new mode of industrial government—as 
necessary in fact as the similar powers enjoyed by estab- 
lished industrial and professional associations; rules and 
regulations without sanctions are useless. With equal 
wisdom, however, the Committee emphasise the need for 
strict safeguards in a system of semi-judicial character 
where the tribunal simultaneously occupies the réles of 
prosecutor, jury and judge. Each scheme’s disciplinary 
committee should have an independent chairman with legal 
qualifications; the existing right of appeal to an arbitrator 
should be supplemented by a right of appeal to the High 
Court on questions of law; meetings should where possible 
be frequently held in the provinces so as not to penalise 
provincial members; and—a most important and vital 
point—it should always be clear beyond a peradventure 
that the rules enforced by fine reflect the wishes of the 
majority in the industry. The freer past has gone for good, 
but it is well that publicity should be given to the great 
judicial as well as legislative powers which the New 
Feudalism confers upon private people. 


* * * 


Teachers and Education.—Teachers always meet in 
conference at Easter and they always talk about the same 
things. This year, as usual, the National Union of Teachers 
registered a plea for equality of pay between the sexes and 
between teachers in different grades of school, a claim 
which has only strong reasons of expense to confute it. 
The National Association of Schoolmasters, for their part, 
recorded their usual vote against equal pay for men and 
women, and, with the conventional jibes against feminism, 
went on to argue that only the instruction of all boys by 
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men teachers could produce a virile democracy. So far the 
debates ran on familiar lines. But, as befits the guardians 
of the nation’s youth, both trade unions had more impor- 
tant points to make. The English educational tradition is 
lopsided, and it has always relegated physical training and 
technical instruction to a subordinate and inferior position. 
The nation has suffered, and is suffering, economically, 
socially and, be it said, militarily, from this attitude which 
is, at bottom, snobbery. Both conferences show an alive- 
ness to this lack; the N.U.T. welcomed the proposals of 
the Spens Report to balance grammar, modern and tech- 
nical education on an absolute parity at the post-primary 
stage; the N.A.S. called for “ a workshop in every school.” 
The plea of Mr Kenneth Lindsay for physical training for 


the three million boys and girls between 14 and 18 years’ 


of age who are now getting none was warmly welcomed. 
To-day’s teachers were brought up in the academic tradi- 
tion, but it has not clouded their vision of the unbounded 
limits of true education. 


* * * 


An Official Centenary.—None of the teachers at the 
Easter conferences seems to have realised, with that 
humility which becomes the servants of a Government de- 
partment, that one hundred years to a day before Bank 
Holiday Monday the first foundations of the Board of 
Education were laid in the shape of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Six years before, in 1833, 
the first Government grant to educational effort was given. 
On April 10, 1839, the Education Committee was set up to 
supervise the private beneficiaries of these public funds. 
The great majority of the children of poorer classes were 
then without any better opportunity of getting educated 
than they could derive from their probably illiterate 
parents and their almost inevitably illiterate playmates in 
the streets and factories. Half the men and women of the 
country could not write their own names, much less read a 
newspaper or book. The first efforts to improve this state 
of affairs had been made by a handful of reformers at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The Sunday 
School movement of the later eighteenth century, like the 
Charity School movement which had preceded it, had 
failed to make any appreciable contribution to the task. 


The Dissenters took up the work of Joseph Lancaster (in 


1814), and the Anglican Church began (in 1811) the 
National Schools with which the name of Dr Andrew Bell 
will always be closely associated. They collected funds, 
built schools and trained teachers. The funds were never 
more than a fraction of what the situation demanded; the 
accommodation was such that to-day the schools would 
nearly all figure on the black list; and, despite the fact that 
no teacher had a training which lasted as long as six 
months, the number of teachers turned out by both socie- 
ties after more than twenty years’ effort would hardly 
suffice for one year’s recruitment of our schools to-day. 
It was these pioneer societies that the Government grants 
and the Education Committee were to aid. The early years 
of the Committee were arduous and embittered by dissen- 
sions between religious denominations. Above all, the 
Committee’s work was hampered by inadequate finan- 
cial support. After ten years’ work its budget was the 
pathetic sum of £125,000. Nothing but the genius and 
devotion of its first secretary, Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, 
enabled the Committee to lay the foundations of better 
things. The religious difficulty remained and financial re- 
sources grew but slowly. Not until 1870 was an adequate 
supply of elementary schools assured by Forster’s Educa- 
tion Act, by which the State was to fill the gaps in the 
private system. Compulsion to attend them followed, and 
with it began the movement to abolish fees. In 1902 State 
education, elementary and secondary, was codified, under 
the administration of the new counties and county districts 
only lately set up, and under the direction of the three-year- 
old Board of Education. The Privy Council’s pioneer Com- 
mittee, replaced by the Board, had done its job; and it is 
perhaps a little startling that the only mention of its suc- 
cessor by the conferring teachers on its centenary date was 
the demand by the N.A.S. that the Board should be 
abolished, to “ take education out of politics.” 
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The World Overseas 





Roumania and Germany 


(From a Roumanian Correspondent) 


Gus the trade agreement between Roumania and Ger- 
many was signed last month, public opinion has tended 
to exaggerate the political consequences for Roumania, in 
the same way that it exaggerated the political influence of 
France up to the downfall of M. Titulescu some three years 
ago. Actually, Roumania ignored hints from the Quai 
d’Orsay regarding her policy towards Russia and always 
sought to improve her relations with Italy notwithstanding 
Italo-French controversies. Nor has she now become Ger- 
many’s vassal merely through signing this additional agree- 
ment. The value of reassuring official declarations may be 
minimised; the sincerity of semi-official intimations to the 
effect that similar agreements could usefully strengthen the 
economic ties between Roumania and France or England 
may be doubted; nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that 
in some cases the real intentions of signatories to a pact are 
not always disclosed by the wording of their commitments, 
and before final judgment is passed on the clauses of the 
agreement, it would be as well to wait to see how they are 
interpreted when applied. 

In the eGonomic sphere Roumania’s policy in the last 
twenty years has been influenced by the vigorous struggle to 
recover her national prestige which she began soon after the 
Great War. At home this took the form of disregarding the 
interests of foreign capital, nationalising the subsoil and 
supplanting the minorities, including the Jews, in all occupa- 
tions, In economic or financial negotiations with other States, 
it Meant persuading foreign capital or foreign technical skill 
to help in promoting Roumania’s economic expansion with- 
out offering them a controlling, or even a leading, part in the 
companies created. 

So far as Germany is concerned, it has never been con- 
tested that the economic structures of the two countries are, 
to a very high degree, complementary. For some years past 
Germany has made serious efforts to exploit to the full the 
possibilities of barter with Roumania. Not only has she 
constantly increased her regular purchases of farm products; 
for at least five years she has also tried to adapt Roumania’s 
agricultural production to her own needs by encouraging 
the growing of soya beans, flax and hemp. Roumania, on the 
other hand, has an especial need of the German market, 
because her farm products are of widely differing standards, 
and large quantities of them are not marketable in the western 
countries, where better qualities are required. To a certain 
extent, therefore, the new agreement with Germany is no 
more than an intensification of tendencies which have been 
apparent for many years. 

What is entirely unprecedented is that Germany will give 
technical and financial help towards a wholesale reorganisa- 
tion of farming in general, metal-mining and crude oil pro- 
duction. Accordingly, the economic collaboration between 
the two countries would begin on Germany’s side with 
systematic prospecting of the Roumanian subsoil, the drilling 
of testing-wells in prospective oilfields, the equipment of the 
newly-opened mines and the building of roads and railways 
in mountainous districts; whereas Roumania would sell, to 
begin with, increased quantities of petroleum (her only 
sacrifice) and farm products, thereby abolishing her normal 
export difficulties. Thus, at first sight, the agreement, like 
all other agreements made with Roumania since the war, 
would appear lopsided from its very start. If Germany is to 
obtain the substantial advantages she expects from it, she 
will have to interfere constantly in purely internal problems 
of Roumania, or else see her plans for her exploitation of 
the country defeated by administrative difficulties. 

This is where Germany will leave the economic sphere for 
the political. Roumania will only be able to supply the Reich 
with the maximum of foodstuffs and raw materials if 
drastic changes are made in her economic system. But, how- 
ever desirable it may be, from her own standpoint as well 
as Germany’s, to increase the efficiency of labour, improve 
farming cut down the incredibly high number of 
religious and official holidays and rationalise the roads an 
railways, Roumania would never tolerate such a reorganisa- 


tion if it involved open interference by Germany in 
Roumanian internal affairs. 

Germany, however, need not take such a risky course, 
She could make her influence felt just as well through using 
a powerful weapon which has been at hand for some time, 
but which has never yet been fully tested—the Iron Guard. 
Its actual strength is unknown; but it may be recalled that 
in December, 1937, when the last general elections in 
Roumania were held, it had about 14 per cent. of all votes 
cast. Moreover, the temperament and age of its followers 
give it an influence out of all proportion to its numerical 
importance. At present, most of the leaders are either per- 
manently or temporarily silenced; but extremely severe police 
measures are necessary, and the present Government can 
only hope that their subjugation of the Iron Guard will last 
long enough for them to drain its strength away by tempting 
the new generation into their own camp. Two factors are 
necessary for King Carol’s and M. Calinescu’s success: 
freedom for a time from the exigencies of international 
politics, and the ability to persuade the masses that their 
regime will carry out the two promises of the Iron Guard— 
the extermination of the Jews and an energetic fight against 
corruption. M. Calinescu, however, is not an anti-Semite in 
the German sense, and was even compelled last autumn to 
damp down the anti-Semitic movement lest his country be 
accused of abandoning its policy of equilibrium between the 
Axis and the Entente powers. His energetic actions to secure 
better administration, honesty in high offices and a new 
spirit of self-sacrificing patriotism go straight to the root of 
the problem; but, so far, their practical results are falling 
short of what would be needed to convince his opponents. 
Nor does his Government even enjoy the full confidence of 
the many who do not endorse the political views of the Iron 
Guard. Doubts are felt about whether he will be able to 
achieve his aim; for he has had to saddle his Government 
with encumbrances from previous regimes—leading 
politicians of the “old school” and their prominent in- 
dustrialist friends. He has, too, to maintain relations with 
the “ camarilla,” which, although less conspicuous than a few 
years ago, is still very unpopular. 

Germany, therefore, has plenty of opportunity for stirring 
up trouble, if she finds the Roumanian Government unwilling 
to interpret the trade agreement as she wishes. Roumania may 
not have accepted the Reich’s suzerainty in signing it; but if 
She tries, as she has tried in other agreements, to work it 
to her exclusive advantage, she will find her independence 
threatened by intensified political intrigues fostered from 
without, However much controversy may rage over the in- 
crease to Germany’s war potential, this much at least is 
Certain: the present political situation in Roumania is ripe 
for exploitation, and Germany can be relied upon to make 
every effort to turn it to her own ends. 


Calm and Political 
Stability in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


THE far-reaching measures for the security of the country 
decided upon at the Cabinet’s last meeting were taken so 
discreetly that the French public has remained quite calm. 
Their nature was, however, sufficiently well known in 
informed circles for Frenchmen and foreigners to be now 
fully aware that France is prepared for any surprise manceuvre 
whatsoever. The Stock Exchange has been clearly troubled 
this week by the rising international tension ; but selling 
orders have been easily absorbed by a market, which on the 
whole, remains very inactive. The country is ready, and 
simply awaits the next move. 

country’s calm expectancy is in no small measure 
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due to last week’s Presidential election, as well as to M. 
Daladier’s cool and confident policy. For the second 
time in the 70 years of the French Republic’s history (the 
first was President Grévy whose second tenure of office lasted 
only two months) the retiring President was re-elected. 
This manifestation of continuity was impressive and impor- 
tant. The first decision of M. Lebrun will be to maintain 
M. Daladier as Prime Minister, which he has now been for 
a year—as well as Minister of War, which he was made 
three years ago by M. Blum. This example of continuity is 
almost without parallel in the history of the Republic and 
contrasts markedly with the justly criticised Ministerial 
instability of past years. 

The sense of political stability is not without its financial 
and economic effects. The franc has been stable in relation 
to the pound for nearly a year. The rediscount rate of the 
Bank of France stays steady in a way which is in notable 
contrast to its thirteen changes in the twelve months of 1936. 
Public funds, after their speculative rise at the end of 1938, 
did, indeed, fall back in recent weeks in face of external 
fears, but even they are now recovering. 

Apr. 19, Sep. 28, Dec. 30, Apr. 4, 
1938 1938 1938 1939 


4b% 1932“ A”  wiseee 77-65 75-00 91-95 88 -50 


BOG GST. ccccvccvescoee « 110-80 124-25 157-35 155-75 
By MOAT «dice ccdwisccinne . 73-00 67-20 90-25 84-55 
Treasury debentures 

9? he eee 820-00 738-00 1,016-00 1,000-00 
300 French shares 

(index 100 = 1913) 214:00 195-00 244-00 228-00 
A typical industrial 


debenture 44% 1930 597:00 575:00 811-00 819-00 


The Stock Exchange itself, though worried this week, 
now shows better resistance to alarming rumours and 
ideological campaigns. Finally, wholesale prices, too, in 
spite of an increased monetary circulation and an increased 
burden of taxes, show an encouraging stability. In politics, 
in finance, in economics, as well as in the social domain, 
continuity and stability prevail. After the domestic battles 
of 1936 and 1937, this is the country’s great strength in 
face of the hard tasks which the foreign menace has thrust 
upon it. 

Compared with a year ago, the French internal situation 
is incomparably better. Compared with what it might be, 
however, it is not adequate. Investment has still to be revived. 
Monetary and Treasury difficulties have still to be ended. 
If the totalitarian danger is to be firmly faced these things 
will be needed. But, so far so good. There are no grounds 
for pessimism. Capital returns. The money market is well 
supplied. The Treasury is well supplied, too, even though its 
last long-term issue was nine months ago. Rising war orders 
are now regularly paid for, and satisfactory activity in the 
heavy industries is being maintained. 

Economically, however, there are less satisfactory features, 
The first quarter of the year did not confirm the hopes 
aroused in the last months of 1938 of revival in the consump- 
tion trades. Fears of new international complications are 
undoubtedly responsible for this. So, too, are the burden 
of taxation and the high cost of living. The income of the 
saving public has been deeply affected by two years of 
monetary depreciation. Wages, although much higher than 
they were, are badly adjusted to the cost of living—particu- 
larly after a hard winter which has shortened the supply of 
vegetables and other foods. And the beneficial effects of 
longer hours of labour and a lower rate of interest are counter- 
balanced by the increased burden of taxes. 

The French economy is now in a transitory period, in a 
space between the monetary disorders of yesterday and the 
war dangers of to-morrow. The structure of French industry, 
the country’s deficiency of population, the temperament of 
French people, their maintenance of a semi-liberal system 
in contrast to the totalitarian States : these are the realities 
of modern France and they have made economic recovery 
by brutal authoritarian means impossible. But recovery is 
in train. The new atmosphere of stability which now prevails 
rs the progress in the production already achieved prove 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade in March showed a general contraction in 
both value and tonnage :— 


March, Feb., Mar., 

1938 1939 1939 

h (000,000 francs omitted) 
Seeeeeeeeeeeesesesesreeoeeesesee 891 1,217 1,030 

Raw materials ..... dtiecdecetecensniee OGL 2596 2,276 
Manufactured goods ............ceee0 552 705 685 


Totals ......cccccccccccsssveeree 3,526 4518 3,992 
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Exports— 
TIN sicerccsisinnivensininsonsn . 294 403 404 
I 687 1,012 884 
Manufactured goods ...............006 1,245 1,620 1,591 
ir cinntinmpaaniie ace 2,226 3,035 2,880 
ii Sa. Be 1,299 1,483 1,111 





ee 





_ Figures for the first quarter show a distinct improvement 
in value, however, but not so much in volume, over the first 
quarter of last year. 


1938 1939 

Value (000,000 francs omitted) — 

INN nucnitinenlakdnauminianssandiiiecs 11,698 12,488 

ERBORS sccccccccscccovecescoesescesesees 6,975 8,736 

BE ccchcimpesiathanaciahbeenniueine ome 4,723 3,552 
Volume (metric tons)— 

SRIIIN nnctineienaniadbiinvedinnsieinmane 12,652,571 10,455,225 

ES ictincnnacsdiehsiiabnadiingsianis 7,198,782 6,434,868 


The share of the French colonies in total French trade is 
still increasing. Exports to the colonies in the first quarter 
of this year were valued at 2,496 million francs and amounted 
to 688,466 tons, against 1,848 million francs and 509,314 tons 
in the first quarter of 1938. 

Foreign trade during these three months, if compared 
with 1938, shows that the volume fell while the value rose. 
This is probably due to the decline of the franc (which 
stood at 150 frs. to the £ at the beginning of 1938, compared 
with 177 now), which led first to an increase in imports and 
then to a limitation of imports and higher export values. 


_ The Statistique Générale de la France has just published 
its monthly statistics :— 


: Feb., Dec., Jan., Feb., 
Production (1928 = 100) 1938 1938 1939 1939 


General Index. ...............csc00 85 86 88 89* 
I ii Lic ciissnstbbbnenndebion 92 96 94 95 
II. Chemical industries......... 102 103 103 105 

BERL NOD-.-sacéshondsnbédncctuaeee 163 173 172 175 
Sits SD; an cetinctthnnnmndnene 82 87 92 95 
Le 6 aT 69 74 75 76 
VI. Iron and steel _............ 79 74 76 81 
VII. Engineering ..............+0+ 86 81 83 85 

VIII. Automobile .................5 89 106 109 110 
Bi ME. ic ciucccccccocadecte 58 63 65 67 
X. Gas and electricity ......... 132 126 

XI. Miscellaneous _............ 104 107 105 107 


* Provisional. 


No Substantial Signs 
of Recovery 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is still no statistical evidence of the upturn in 
business, As was generally surmised such changes as there 
were in the index of production between January and 
February were principally due to the seasonal adjustment. 
The importance of this statistical device is illustrated over the 
past year by the following table :— 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION 
Adjusted Unadjusted 


anuary, 1938........... ubadanentenunneneabe 80 79 
eCbruary, 1938 .....ccccccscccsserseceeees 79 79 
SG POU cuciecccccmnssdeesecsenessecece 79 80 
1938 SSCS CSESEC ESET ERE Eee 77 78 
2 ae adpodnebedececnececse 76 77 
une, 1938 SCC C OCS SHSCESEE HEE C ETE HEE Eee . 77 77 
uly, 1938......... peahiiimibesabsovsereeseees 83 81 
August, 1938........cccscescessscseseceseees 88 87 
September, 1938..........sscceeeesereeeers 91 91 
October, 1938 .......ccssessecsesssesecesees 96 97 
November, 1938 ..... eegndecephnewentasncee 103 104 
December, 1938 .......csssccceseseees peace 104 98 
BRITT, BORD kccesccvenstcccnccoresescseces 101 Qu 
ebruary, 1939* ........ccsccccessceseeeees 98 99 
* Preliminary. 


In this production index the autumn rise was largely assign- 
able to an increase in the manufacture of durable goods, in 
which the previous depression was most severe. 
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INDiIcEs (UNADJUSTED) 
Durable Non-durable Mineral 


Mfgs Mfgs. Production 
January, 1938...........+ 53 94 103 
February, 1938 ......... 54 95 98 
OS eer 57 94 95 
April, 1938 .........ss0008 58 91 91 
3. eee, 56 93 90 
DA, Ge vesérccncesessecs 53 94 91 
a 58 97 92 
August, 1938 ..........0. 63 104 97 
September, 1938......... 66 109 102 
October, 1938 ........... 80 109 106 
November, 1938 ......... 92 113 105 
December, 1938 ......... 86 108 103 
January, 1939............. 84 ill 105 
February, 1939 ......... 83 111 104 


The rise in durable goods actually reflects in the main an 
increase in iron and steel production, and in the output of 
motor cars. 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION (UNADJUSTED) 


Iron and Steel Automobiles 


January, 1938.........cccecccccscsceecesees 50 65 
February, 1938  .....cccccccscsccscesccsces 53 62 
DR, BOB cciccccessnevesecsiscdecesenses 55 63 
April, 1938 .........cccsocscoccscvececsosece 55 66 
DEG, BOEB  ceccccccsscctncccccesccnnsesceant 51 59 
Femme, 1938 ...ccrcccovovesccoscosdsesonsenses 46 52 
Ds, Peleiiccacccctconnnenienetntancssennevose 58 45 
August, 1936........ccccccccccccssccsccesecee 69 26 
September, 1938 .........cccccccscsccscses 75 26 
Came, BOSD snccecccvcesscnstvcnncncoscese 88 63 
November, 1938 ........cccsssscseccccseess 101 115 
Decemsber, 1936.......cccocccccccssccesccces 89 117 
BRMNEG, TOFD... cccesccccvcssccescecsecsese 90 105 
POTEET, 19SD © cc ccccssiccccicccsccecvesce 91 98 


Not only were the steel and motor industries the centre of 
the autumn upturn, but they have both experienced sub- 
stantial recessions from November. 

The building industry is, during the winter, definitely 
affected by seasonal considerations, so the following table is 
on the seasonally adjusted basis. And construction follows 
contracts more closely in residential building than in non- 
residential building. The great spurt in non-residential 
contracts near the year end is entirely or almost entirely a 
reflection of the spending programme; but of the contracts 
let, only a part have yet been translated into actual operations. 


BUILDING INDEX (ADJUSTED) 
Residential Non-Residential 


Reena, BOER. csescesessnccccccssccceccseses 26 73 
Pabeut ys IFFB  cccccccccccssccnvestececes ° 32 66 
DER BIO cnnedascensenccceccssessonssces 33 56 
Bagel, BOSB...ccccscccscccscocvccccovccscnsese 37 65 

er UTET anndgsineeuspecvecusbasunieindegies 37 62 
DER; DOT sesciccvoccctescesesoocccedecesece 42 64 
ie es 49 68 
Panga, AOR nc. vecsetvcnsgsiinegeptpccanse 53 77 
September, 1938 ........cccccccscssceseese 56 96 
Cbabbats: TEP accccsvcecccsccescoscesseseces 57 102 
| Eee ‘ 56 128 
December, 1938 .......cccccscoceeee peogees 57 128 
SII CIEE csencbusosnnscectuineseonnénes 55 111 
NS TIPE cdcncccdocsnenecscccnscces 55 85 


It is against this background that the absence of any 
substantial change between January and February may be 
regarded. 


Business Inpices (1923-25= 100 ; ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL) 


Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1938 1939 1939 


Industrial production, total............ » wD 101 98 
Manufactures, total .........s0sssessseees 5 100 97 
TREES sccusershecvciéntdvechbichiccoesses 54 88 8&3 
IES inccienttttttecninincceccesense 94 110 109 
PEED. i schnscoscnbiinnnaddrocosnecsbonsece 103 110 109 
Construction contracts, total ........... 51 86 71 
SEE TSEE HALTED 32 55 55 
BERRIEN snnocncitenaciinconatadiisacnoenne 66 111 8&5 
Factory employment, total ............. 88-9 91-7 9193 
BNE OED Ss dpacinsasocecsccciccczece 81:0 83-6 83:4 
Non-durable goods .......cccscsseeseees 96-4 99-4 98-8 
Factory 7 perrolls, BEE Nescndcacslintcasins 76-9 83-2 85-3 
PIR BOONE wiciccsenceseséccccussccods 67-2 76-4 78-3 
- eee geek wtivabenitesbieabides 87-8 90-9 93-1 
ight car loadings .........s.csscsseees 62 69 67 
"Slee Miinsannnsbabsseseadindamabes 69 76 75 
Department store sales ..............0++ 88 88 87 
Department store Stocks ...........s0000+ 70 67 68 


One can divide this index into groups ; one group composed 
of series that show a pronounced rise compared with a year 
ago ; another of series that show almost no change from a 
year ago. For example, the index of durable goods manu- 
factures is up more than 50 per cent. ; of non-durable goods, 
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almost 20 per cent. ; residential building is almost double ; 
freight car loadings and factory payrolls show smaller 
increases; and employment, department store sales and 
department store stocks almost no change. 

It must be remembered that indices like an index of pro- 
duction are essentially symbolic rather than photographic. 
It is presumed that the selected components of the index 
are representative of the omitted elements of the economy, 
Yet, when one finds that the Federal Reserve Board’s 
production index is about 25 per cent. above last year, that 
The New York Times index of business activity is up only 
half as much, and that the banking figures for debits to 
individual accounts (which, except for erratic fluctuations, 
have long been highly esteemed for their representative char- 
acter) by an even smaller margin, one can recognise that 
business generally is better than it was a year ago, without 
being very confident of the statistical amplitude of that 
betterment. 

The first quarter of 1939 is completed. The average 
production of the quarter was approximately that of the final 
quarter of 1938. The fact that March passed without pro- 
ducing any indication clearly pointing to an extension of the 
recovery movement has been extremely disappointing. At 
the end of March, 1939, the share market average stood no 
higher than in January, 1938, although the index of produc- 
tion was 20-25 per cent. higher, and the level of corporate 
earnings irregularly better. 


Government Employees to Pay 


The Supreme Court, by affirming the right of New York 
State to collect a State income tax from an employee of a 
Federal agency, has apparently cut a Gordian knot which 
every recent administration (possibly every administration 
since the Federal income tax was imposed) has sought in 
vain to unravel. It would appear that, under this decision, 
some 2,500,000 local government employees become liable 
for Federal income tax, while about 1,100,000 Federal 
employees become liable to State income taxes. Of course, 
not all come within the tax paying brackets, for the individual 
and family exemptions are rather liberal ; and few public 
salaries extend to what are known as the “ higher brackets.” 

Some 33 States impose taxes. The amount of resources 
which will accrue either to State or Federal revenue is not 
large, but the principle is rather important. It is inferred 
that analogous reasoning would apply to the now tax-exempt 
local government obligations of which somewhat under 
$20,000 millions are outstanding. The decision of the 
Court requires legislation ; for, under it, the liability of 
officials extends back retroactively to the beginning of the 
income tax to which they are now liable and to which, by 
decision, they have always been liable, unwittingly. To 
students of American constitutional law the reasoning of the 
justices in this case has the highest historical significance. 


German Retail Trade 
Trends 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is no question about the scarcity of certain commodi- 
ties in German shops. Nor is there any doubt that in the case 
of other commodities there has been a clear deterioration in 
quality and an extensive introduction of substitutes, Never- 
theless, it would be incorrect to read too much into these 
undisputed facts, Last year the total turnover of Germany’s 
retail traders reached its highest level since the war, being 
valued at Rm. 34,000 millions, due in part to the high prices 
ruling, but very largely, too, to the large volume of business 


Actually, the most interesting fact about retail trade in 
recent years has been that, while specialised shops of all kinds 
have shared fully in the increase in turnover, department 
stores have lagged behind. It is true that in 1938 the turnover 
of department stores increased by just 10 per cent., against 
8.8 per cent. and nearly 9 per cent., respectively, in 1937 and 
1936. It is true, too, that, compared with 1933, department 
stores’ turnover was higher by 29 per cent. Compared with 
1929, however, it was lower by 294 per cent. 

An analysis of last year’s figures shows that the depart- 
ment stores which sold food increased their turnover by 
11.3 per cent. over 1937, while those that did not sell food 
only increased theirs by 7.7 per cent, There is a very obvious 
explanation for this. Department stores often sell their food- 
stuffs at prices below the maximum, while the specialised 
food shops maintain the maximum, even though the quality 
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of the goods they are selling may be worse. Thus people 
tend to buy more food from the department stores. 

The following figures indicate the proportion of the total 
turnover of department stores taken by different groups of 
ies: — 

Percentages of Total Department 


Store Trade 
All Department Stores— 1931 1933 1935 1937 1938 
Foodstuffs .......cssecssseseees 13-4 13-2 10:7 9:3 91 
Textiles ........... qetvescontecs 58-1 58-9 61-1 60-7 60-4 
Household goods ............ 14-5 14:5 15-8 17:5 17°5 
Miscellaneous ...........000000+ 14:0 13-4 12-4 12-5 13-0 
Department Stores with Food Sections : 
Foodstuffs .........ssceseeeeees 20-5 20:9 17-4 14-6 14-1 
FORMS © 30. iisduvescedesccccvee 46-7 46:9 48:9 49-4 49:5 
Household goods ........ eee 17°7 17-8 18-7 20:3 20-1 
Miscellaneous ...........s0s000s 15:1 14-4 15-0 15:7 16-3 
Department Stores without Food Sections : 
COED is cccisiiciicrccmosiis 79-9 79:5 80-7 80:2 80-3 
Household goods .........+.+ 8-3 8-9 11-2 12-8 12-7 
Miscellaneous .........sssee000+ 11-8 11:6 81 7:0 7: 


Among the commodities of which there is a definite 
shortage in the shops, coffee and eggs are perhaps con- 
spicuous. Although Rm. 1.6 millions’ worth more coffee was 
bought from Brazil in February than in preceding months, a 
marked shortage of coffee still exists. The greater part of 
the imports was used to replenish stocks which had fallen 
low during recent months. Actually, the nation’s demand for 
coffee is being only about half satisfied. The coffee control 
authorities have issued new quota regulations, which curtail 
by a quarter the use of the higher grades and seek to en- 
courage the use in greater quantities of the cheaper Central 
American variety and of Brazilian coffee. The coffee roasting 
companies must keep 3 per cent. of their quotas for reserves, 
and, to stop hoarding, the sale of raw coffee is forbidden. 

The egg shortage has begotten a substitute. Consumption 
has lately tended to increase and imports have declined. 
Accordingly, to eke out supplies, an ersatz product for 
kitchen use has been devised. This milk and white of egg 
substitute, called milei, can be used for cooking as well as for 
baking, and it can be beaten. It is a powder, and dissolves in 
water. With a yearly consumption of 118 eggs per person, 
it is Officially estimated that 50 eggs per head are used for 
cooking purposes; and it is hoped that the use of the sub- 
stitute will make it possible to reduce real egg consumption 
by about half. As it is, Germany imported eggs to the value 
of Rm. 934 millions last year, of which about Rm. 114 
millions’ worth were preserved or dried. 


Balkan Self-Help 


[FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT] 


BeFore the World War Greece was almost entirely an 
agricultural country. Such industries as existed were unim- 
portant, due partly to a lack of coal mines, and the country’s 
Principal revenues were drawn from agriculture, trade, and 
the merchant marine. In 1910, a few industries began to 
appear, and concurrently with this the national income was 
substantially improved by favourable economic conditions 
and by increasing remittances from emigrant Greeks, par- 
ticularly from those who had gone to America. The national 
economy had entered a period of slow transformation. But 
‘it was the Balkan wars, and later the World War, which, 
whilst much increasing the territory and the population of 
Greece, were the means of radically changing the financial 
situation and economic structure of the country. Wider 
horizons also brought new and difficult problems. A rapid 
and important industrial expansion was one of the con- 


sequences. 

Several factors contributed towards it. There was first a 
swift increase of the population—from 2,631,952 in 1907 
to 5,531,474 in 1920, to 6,204,684 in 1928 and to more than 
7,000,000 (estimated) in 1937—largely from the inclusion of 
territories liberated during the wars and the influx of refugees 
from Asia Minor. Added to this was the fact that emigra- 
tion was no more possible; in consequence the urgent problem 
arose of settling this comparatively huge surplus population 
and ing it to earn a living. 

The i t of new industries and the expansion of 
those already existing was, in the circumstances, the only 
possible means of absorbing the disproportionately increased 
urban ion. And this development, rendered possible 
by the existence of a wider domestic market than was avail- 
able before 1910, was also favoured by the inflow of Greek 
and foreign capital during and since the World War, by the 
post-war spirit of economic nationalism, by the depreciation 
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of the Greek currency, by State industrial policy, by tariffs, 
and, after 1931, by import restrictions and foreign exchange 
control. 

A few figures will show the amplitude of this movement 
towards industrialisation. The number of manufacturing 
and handicraft businesses employing over 25 workers 
registered in recent censuses (a new census will be taken this 
year) was as follows: — 


Census year No. of Firms No. of Workers 


1917...... eosece 282 23,300 
1920 .....eceres 488 42,149 
1930 ....ceeseeee 1,039 197,651 


The total number of persons employed in industry 
generally was, naturally, much higher: 123,561 in 1907, 
295,210 in 1920 and 429,831 in 1928. Industrial employ- 
ment has further increased since 1928, the relevant index 
having risen from 100 in 1928 to 119.3 in 1937. 

The index of industrial output (1928 = 100) follows a 
parallel course: from 61.34 in 1921 it went to 153.87 in 
1937 and to 164.24 in 1938 (first nine months). The capital 
invested in the principal industrial undertakings was in 1930 
about £30 millions (gold). There are no statistics of the 
capital invested at present, but it must be much higher. At 
least £1,000,000 has been invested between 1931 and 1937 in 
industrial companies alone. 

Deprived of coal—for native lignite is not yet extensively 
used and is more expensive than imported coal—and poor in 
basic metals, Greece could develop no heavy industries. 
Accordingly, industrial development has been in the direction 
of consumers’ goods, especially those for which raw 
materials may be got within Greece. Those industries which 
need foreign raw materials rely for help from tariff protec- 
tion, Currency depreciation and import restrictions. Cheap 
labour and a good geographical position partly balance the 
disadvantage of having to import fuel and raw materials, 
and even enable certain industries to export to neighbouring 
countries. 

The value of industrial output in 1937 was estimated at 
Drs. 13,772 millions. The percentage share of the out- 
put of each group of industries of the total production is 
illuminating: metallurgical 0.6, mechanical 4.3, construc- 
tional 3.8, textile 28.8, alimentary 17.5, chemical 20.5, leather 
8.2, paper 3.5, clothing 0.3, wood 3.7, tobacco 1.5, elec- 
tricity 7.3. It will be seen that Greek industries are mainly 
producers of consumers’ goods. The following quantitative 
index numbers show the effects of industrialisation since 
1928 (unfortunately there are no indices previous to that 
year): — 


1928 1937 
Consumption of industrial goods : 
(a) Home-made ............cccsceees 58-61 74:41 
ID a inasrcduesccatavcovenes 41-39 25-59 
Raw materials used by industry : 
EA) PII noi centsicncccesacececnse 56-85 70:98 
tt SIT. 4 pcdanntiaininnosenpes 43-15 29-02 
Imports of foreign manufactured 
siniddebcocdehdbbsqupséecnecsoses 100 74°45 
Exports of manufactured goods... 100 139-93 


Important though the recent growth of industry has been, 
it could never have sufficed in itself to solve the problems of 
post-war Greece, and especially the population problem. 
Climatic and geological conditions, to say nothing of tradi- 
tion, favoured the development of agriculture, and so it was 
to the land that the efforts of the authorities turned, and in- 
creasingly after 1923. Thanks mainly to the loans raised 
abroad under the auspices of the League of Nations, large 
reclamation works were carried out, wide areas of land made 
arable and suitable for refugee settlement. The methods of 
cultivation were improved and the system of agrarian credit 
extended and reorganised. With all this, the area under 
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cultivation has since 1923 almost doubled, and the yield per 
cultivated unit has markedly increased. 

The area sown with wheat alone increased from 4,300,145 
stremmata in 1923 to 8,566,512 in 1937 (1 stremma is equal 
to 0.2461 acre). The yield per stremma rose from 56 to 95, 
and production from 238,992 to 817,825 tons. In 1938 the 
output was even larger. The price of home-grown wheat is 
higher than the world price, the protective measures being 
aimed at a cereal production which will reduce the adverse 
balance of trade, since imports of wheat in 1938 amounted to 
475,000 tons, representing nearly £4,000,000._ Exportable 

products—tobacco, currants, fruits, olive oil and 
wines—meet with keen competition, and it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to expand their export enough to pay for 
large quantities of wheat. Cereals covered over 67 per cent. 
of the total area under cultivation in 1937. The proportion 
was higher in 1938, and will show a further increase this 
year. The estimated value of the total agricultural production 
(not allowing for the depreciation of the currency since 1928) 
rose from Drs. 11,269 millions in 1928 to Drs. 25,682 
millions in 1937, of which cereals in 1937 accounted for 
Drs. 8,558 millions. 


The Strain of Reich 
Building 
[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


OwINnc to the immense military construction of barracks and 
fortifications, to the building schemes of the Nazi Party and 
the Government, and to the many projects for municipal 
reconstruction, the German building industry has become 
overburdened. The consequent difficulties in providing 
labour and raw materials could only be overcome by cur- 
tailing the building of dwellings and restricting private 
building in general. 

In Germany, at present, there are 14 million too few 
flats. In the light of the National-Socialist policy for bring- 
ing about an increase in the population, it is estimated that 
44 million flats will have to be constructed during the next 
ten years if the demand is to be more or less satisfied. A com- 
missar with full powers over the industry had to be 
appointed to operate the regulation of building, and to assure 
private building of a certain proportion at least of the in- 
dustry’s capacity. At the moment the State dominates the 
picture. The following figures show how public construction 
far surpasses private building; and, if fortifications were in- 
cluded, the difference would be even greater. 


Percentages of all 
Building 


Public construction : 1937 1938 
Reich motor highways ..........sessssecsees - 16:2 16-0 
IID. shed nonsntonsamenienenencccs 3:7 4-5 
Single public investments —...........0e0000e 27-4 21-3 
BIEL cthaxscovichivecccocnccccoseccoctocaves 0-3 0-2 
Reich construction administration ......... 3°6 3-5 
Reich water highways .............sscscccsses 2-9 4:9 
Provincial COMStructiOn ............sseeceeeeees 6:1 5-9 
Municipal Comstruction ...........s.sesssereees 7-6 6-3 
Construction of the NSDAP* ............... 4:9 5-6 
Construction for organisations, etc. ...... 0-1 0-6 

TINGE BEDI dccicctiiavscnciseceseverbocce 72-8 68-8 

Private construction 
DD Bi iidi ne lithassidiniiesseuiichenbeccticnes 22-3 24-3 
Commerce and communications ............ 0-4 0-5 
Banks and insurance companies ............ 0-5 0-4 
DIE sciiriets taineninipiggindsiasinsemarerss 0-2 0-2 
Settlement associations and private building 3-8 5-8 

TR OUINE  oonsccri secs ccniecssencees 27-2 31-2 


* National Socialist German Labour Party. 


The total value of all building rose last year to Rm. 11,000- 
12,000 millions, which was Rm. 1,000-2,000 millions more 
than in 1937. Private building which, as we have seen, 
accounted for less than a third of this total, is also hampered 
in its operations. Unless private schemes are of an industrial 
nature and necessary to the Four-Year Plan, they are allowed 
practically no iron at all; and they must make sparing use 
even of timber. 


Trade with Egypt 


Germany’s interest in securing greater cotton supplies from 
countries like India and Egypt is considerable. It has been 
enhanced by the annexation of Austria and the Sudetenland, 
both with textile industries. Officially, the news of forthcom- 
ing trade negotiations with India on the occasion of Dr 
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Schacht’s visit to that country is not confirmed. A trade 
agreement with India is wanted but the present political 
circumstances are not propitious for such discussions. 

Trade with Egypt, because of this need for cotton, is im- 
portant, too. In 1937, Egypt exported Rm. 47.6 millions’ 
worth of goods to the Reich and imported German goods to 
the value of Rm. 49.2 millions. The balance of payments (ex- 
cluding the payments in foreign exchange for the use of the 
Suez Canal) was thus passive to the tune of Rm. 1.6 millions. 
Last year, Egypt bought from Germany Rm. 52.6 millions’ 
worth of goods and sold to Germany Rm. 48.6 millions’ 
worth, and the passive balance this time was approximately 
Rm. 4 millions. i 

Egypt imports cotton goods on quotas determined by the 
amount of raw cotton each country buys from her. Under 
this scheme last year, Germany sold 18 million square metres 
of cotton goods to Egypt valued at Rm. 64 millions. German 
coal exports to Egypt fell from 620,000 tons in 1937 to 
300,000 tons last year; while English exports, on the other 
hand, increased by 200,000 tons. 

Germany sells agricultural machinery to Egypt; and it is 
hoped that, with the restriction of types in the automobile 
industry, cheaper motor car exports will be possible, which 
should mean considerable sales possibilities in Egypt. On the 
whole, however, German exports suffer from the fact that the 
delivery periods are too long; and this, of course, is due 
to the overriding claims of intensive re-armament. 

If Germany wants raw cotton in particular, in general 
and most acutely the Reich needs foreign exchange to pay 
for essential imports of all kinds. The latest measure concern- 
ing the Jews bears upon this need. German and Stateless 
Jews have for some time been legally obliged to turn over to 
the Government all objects containing precious stones and 
precious metals in their possession. A new decree of the 
Minister of Economics, however, permits the emigrating Jew 
to take with him such valuable objects if he can pay to the 
Reichsbank their worth in foreign exchange. 


Tourists and Oranges 


[FROM OUR PALESTINE CORRESPONDENT] 


THE recent economic record of Palestine has not been en- 
couraging. Unemployment, stagnant business and declining 
trade have given rise to social and economic problems which 
afford a somewhat depressing background for the final efforts 
to end the present political deadlock. It is therefore not in- 
apposite to ask at this juncture what the course of trade and 
employment seems likely to be in the near future. And the 


» answer must depend to a considerable extent upon the view 


held of the outlook for Palestine’s orange and tourist 
industries. 

The end of the orange season in April will set free some 
20,000 or 25,000 Jews now engaged in orange picking. There 
are also some 12,000 Jewish supernumerary policemen, whose 
occupation will disappear with the restoration of order, and 
a not inconsiderable number employed on military and police 
buildings who will also become surplus. On the other hand, 
the restoration of order would provide a stimulus to trade 
and industry, though scarcely sufficient to bring employment 
back to the figures of the boom years of 1934 and 1935, 
on the basis of which the possibilities of immigration were 
then estimated. 

_ The citrus industry is an all-important basis of the Pales- 
tinian economy. There were great hopes of the tourist in- 
dustry also, and these hopes were supported by the rising 
tide of tourists, until it ebbed away with the financial 
collapse in the United States. Affairs in Europe, the natural 
timidity of tourists in a troubled world, the impoverishment 
of the greater part of European Jewry, and the persistent 
disorders in Palestine, have all contributed to wreck the 
tourist industry. The Government’s figures show that, month 
by month, more money is now spent out of Palestine by 
visitors from Palestine than in Palestine by visitors from 
royce oo a - November, show that, against 

,681 spen Visitors in ine, £45,171 b 
> Ls alestine, was spent by 


‘The citrus industry, however, is also in a bad way. The 
widespread planting of oranges and grape fruit has increased 
exports from under a million cases in 1920-21 to over eleven 
millions last season and the many new plantations of 1933 
and subsequent years are only now beginning to bear fruit 
for export. The result is that the orange business, which was 
a very profitable one in the early ‘twenties, is now run at a 
loss. On the average, mainly through over-production, 
oranges and, still more, grape fruit, have shown practically 
no profit for some years past. 








Free Trade for Cotton 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Throughout the controversy on the question as to 
whether the Lancashire cotton industry should have an 
“Enabling Bill” the chief concern of the protagonists has 
centred upon the calamitous decline of the export trade. 
How the trade is to benefit from a Bill which sets out to 
raise prices, to stifle competition, and to destroy machinery 
is but one of the problems which remains unanswered in 
this age of economic unreason. 

In every round of tariff bargaining—the Indian cotton 
duties, the Ottawa Agreements and other trading agreements 
—Lancashire’s once prosperous industry has been used as a 
counter to be sold or given away in order that some other 
industry might gain an advantage. The present proposals 
will, it is claimed, put a stop to this process, but in what 
fashion, or by what method, it has not yet been explained. 
If exports are to be increased then obviously imports will be 
increased also, and the country has a Government which is 
resolutely determined to curtail imports. The sole justifica- 
tion for the Bill is that the export trade is in dire distress, 
but the proposals in the Bill which show how exports are to 
be increased are nebulous in the extreme. 

By the terms of the Bill new charges will be laid upon the 
industry which is even now overburdened with higher prices 
which other producers levy on it. Apart from raw cotton, 
almost everything (including the cost of living) which enters 
into the finished cloth has been increased in price by restric- 
tion in some form or other. The obvious remedy would have 
been to obtain relief from the burdens which tariffs and 
levies have meant in the increased costs of coal, oil, leather, 
dyes, iron and steel, etc. 

But the Bill will do nothing to reduce costs. On the con- 
trary, with its levies, minimum prices, redundancy schemes, 
the purchase of idle machinery by the trade that it may 
remain idle, costs will be further increased. The individual 
firm will be unable to avoid these costs, but it will be pos- 
sible for the combines to overcome “ unfair competition ” in 
production costs by setting the loss on one process against 
the profit on another process. This is the method of all 
combines, and it is the usual method of freeing a market of 
the smaller independent firms. 

Acting in restraint of trade has always been regarded with 
suspicion in our country, but, in these days of adversity, it 
is regarded as almost the chief aim of industrial leadership. 
In the organisation of production engendered by post-1931 
conditions restraint of trade is an entirely new technique. 
To speak or write of stimulating demand and consumption 
is to be charged with uttering shibboleths, and brings forth 
the fashionable reply that controlled production is the only 
remedy. The Enabling Bill is in restraint of trade, and, 
should it become an Act, the small, independent, and often 
more efficient, firm will be squeezed out, and there will 
eventually be restraint of work and wages for Lancashire 
operatives. 

The Bill is a negative remedy for the distresses of the 
cotton trade. Unfortunately, the positive remedy would seem 
rather like a counsel of perfection in these days. Lanca- 
shire can raise its voice to ask that it shall once again be 
allowed to buy its requirements in any market, and that it 
Shall not be penalised for the benefit of any financial interest 
or for any other industry. Lancashire has voted for State 
restriction; has accepted restriction by the State without a 
protest; and is now planning for even more restriction, 
instead of clamouring for a policy which would bring back 
the flow of trade to its natural channels. 

Yours faithfully, 
HOUGHTON DIGGLE, 
Secretary, North-Western 
Free Trade Union. 
Manchester. 


England and Germany 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I have just read the leading article “England 
Awakes” in your esteemed paper of March 25th. The read- 
ing of this article is not a pleasant one, but the reading of 
The Economist never was for a German, your anti-German 
attitude being only too well known. But to two points of your 
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article I wish to draw your attention. You write: “ We run 
the risk of doing what none of Hitler’s triumphs has suc- 
ceeded in doing—uniting the German people in his support.” 
This you do certainly! The artificially roused and anti- 
German attitude of the British public is for us fully un- 
inteliigible, because what happened does not touch British 
interests at all. We only repaired what was made wrong in 
1919 and let again disappear one of the far too many new 
frontiers created at that time. 

Secondly, you write: “ We can still save Europe by our 
example and England by our exertions.” Truly Great Britain 
can do that, but certainly not by rousing a continent for 
collective security. It is never too late to mend and, if you are 
willing to mend some of the blunders made in 1919, if you 
will give us back our colonies, then truly you can save 
Europe and Great Britain. 

In No. 4,912 of October 16, 1937, you published a letter 
of Mr T. G. G. Powell, from which I repeat the following: 
“... the terms on which Germany laid down her arms 
contain a pledge that she shall retain her colonies. This 
pledge is to be found in President Wilson’s address of Febru- 
ary, 1918, which, unlike his address containing the 14 points, 
was accepted without any qualification by the Allies as part 
of the peace terms, etc. We as a nation can at least remove 
from ourselves the stigma that inevitably attaches to any 
failure to honour a pledge; for we can still carry out our 
pledge so far as territory mandated to us is concerned.” 

Do that and tear up the bloody treaty of Versailles and 
you and the world will have peace 


Yours faithfully, 
Koln. HERMANN WOLFF. 


_ [The Economist is proud of the fact that it has con- 
sistently been, and still is, pro-German. Some day the 
German people themselves will once more be pro-German.— 
EDITOR. ] 


Hungarian Economics 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Si1r,—I read with amazement Mr Sima’s letter published 
in your issue of March 25th (page 617), and would like to 
express my opinions on the matter. The dates I mentioned in 
my report (criticised by Mr Sima) were published in the 
official publication of the Hungarian Office for Statistics. 
Mr Sima considers that the statement that industrial pro- 
duction declined is incorrect, and points out that the con- 
sumption of industrial coal rose from 3.32 million tons in 
1937 to 3.39 millions tons in 1938. If, however, he will kindly 
refer to my article (March 4th, page 442) he will see that I 
made no such statement. 

Furthermore, I would like to mention in passing that the 
figures given by the distinguished Press Attaché of the 
Hungarian Legation in London are the figures for the year 
1936-37 and correctly the consumption of industrial coal 
rose from 3.39 million tons in 1937 to 3.45 million tons in 
1938. 

I did not mention the data concerning coal consumption 


because it was the iron and machinery industries which in- . 


creased the consumption, raising theirs’ from 0.93 million io 
1.02 million tons, but the coal consumption of the textile, 
leather, rubber, glass, stone, brick, etc., industries declined. 
Therefore, the data of the coal consumption cannot give a 
representative view of the evolution of Hungarian industry. 

Mr Sima writes that the index of the production of the 
textile industry rose from 186 to 188. The data published in 
the last report of the Hungarian Institute for Economic 
Researches proves that the production was 17 per cent. less in 
the year 1938 than in 1937. 


Yours sincerely, 
Your HUNGARIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


BRI TANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
(Established 1866) 





Annual Income - - - . £6,800,000 

Assets - - - - - - £32,000,000 
All classes of Life, Fire, Accident, 
Motor and General Insurances transacted 


Chief Office: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
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Books and Publications 


The Fascist Economy 


Nor many recent books about Italy are as useful as Mr 
Welk’s.* His painstaking work sets out to discover what 
moved the Fascists in their development, and how they have 
fared. In this he is handicapped by the usual difficulties of 
those who examine totalitarian economics. For it is doubtful 
to what extent Fascist economics, being not so much the 
study of wealth or of well-being as of mass psychology, can 
be discussed from the strictly economic point of view; and 
it is characteristic that most of Mr Welk’s conclusions should 
be in the form of suppositions rather than statistics. It may 
be true in fact that the Italian Government pursues a pro- 
gramme of self-sufficiency because it lacks foreign exchange, 
and that it lacks foreign exchange because Italy’s markets 
abroad have been bartered against Imperial gains: in theory 
it is because self-sufficiency is a corollary of State inter- 
vention which is both right and good. In fact it may be true 
that agricultural tariffs are higher than suits the pocket of 
the townsman because the peasant must have assistance: in 
theory it is because Fascism is “a rural phenomenon” and 
imported wheat a form of slavery to the foreigner. 

Against the sort of myopic wish-fulfilment so common in 
current Italian discussion, Mr Welk struggles very gallantly 
to see things as they are. On the whole he succeeds, but in 
the effort to be objective his book becomes more a record 
than an estimate, more an examination of method than of 
results, He suffers from a tendency to lump figures together 
and leave them for the reader’s uneasy digestion; there are 
a number of points which might have been more clearly 
made with the help of a little recent fieldwork; and in some 
directions there are noticeable gaps. In a country with a rural 
population running to many millions, it is inadequate to 
dismiss agriculture with half-a-dozen pages, and the teased 
matter of land reclamation by a few general references, whilst 
devoting massy sections to the organisation of employers 
and employed. 

It is in these directions that the Bank of Italy’s three 
monumental volumest provide the specialist with the 
statistical guidance he wants. The studies cover in consider- 
able detail Italian economic developments between 1931 and 
1936, and follow two earlier publications dealing, respec- 
tively, with the periods 1914-24 and 1925-30. The first of 
the three present volumes records, in general terms, the 
establishment and growth of the corporative system and 
the outstanding developments in industry and agriculture, 
money and banking, foreign trade and public finance. The 
second and third volumes cover each different branch of 
activity separately, and include a mass of information not 
hitherto placed conveniently together. 

The first volume suffers a little from the fact that the 
last year considered is 1936; sanctions were still in opera- 
tion in the early part of that year; the lira was devalued only 
in October; while in 1934 Italy was still suffering from the 
deflationary effects of the Great Depression. It is difficult, 
without additional knowledge of subsequent events, to dis- 
entangle the temporary from the permanent effects of 
sanctions. Thus, Germany’s share in Italy’s foreign trade, 
to-day in the region of a quarter, is enormously greater than 
before or during the depression, but still less than the 39 per 
cent. of Italian exports and 29 per cent. of imports re- 
corded during the sanctions period. Industrial production 
and employment were also distorted. Between 1931 and 1934 
the Italian balance of payments was threatened, and con- 
sequently measures were taken, as in many other countries, 
to exclude imports, particularly foreign manufactures, and 
to encourage home industry. During this period, too, the 
principal export industries, cotton and silk, suffered badly. 
The current usefulness of these volumes is limited by the 
fact that they do not cover the period of autarky, but as a 
survey of legal and administrative developments and changes 


ui LEascist Eoonomic Policy.” By W. G. Welk. Harvard 
rest + : ; 
by the Banca d’Italia, Rome. Three vols. 1,918 pages. 90 hire . 


in the production and trade of each branch of industry and 
agriculture, they are unrivalled. 

They lend weight to Mr Welk’s book and make his con- 
clusions doubly valuable. Those light-hearted theorists who 
look to Italy for a new interpretation of democracy should 
ponder his statement that the corporative system “ has 
been, and is likely to continue to be in the future, not an 
agency for the economic self-government of the people, but 
an instrument of economic control used by the totalitarian 
Fascist State for the achievement of its ultimate economic 
and political ends”—or, in other words, since those ends 
are purely personal to the Fascist leaders, Fascist economics 
are first and foremost empirical. They provide a planned 
economy but come perilously near forgetting the plan. And 
one wonders how many Italians with administrative respon- 
sibility are willing to think out the train of argument which 
leads Mr Welk to say that, “ Population growth, economic 
independence, and colonial expansion are being paid for 
by the mass of Italians through a lowered standard of living.” 


Shorter Notices 


“Man or Leviathan?” By Edward Mousley. Allen and 
Unwin. 463 pages. 15s. 

The thesis that - chief cause of war between sovereign 
States is the existence of sovereign States is not new. The 
view that the only alternative to a regime of binding inter- 
national law is a perpetual state of war is a commonplace. 
Yet, in a world which has seen the League of Nations 
abandoned and the next war already begun, these truths 
probably transcend all others; ‘and it is the virtue of this 
book that it presents these issues with all the concrete 
sanity of a humane lawyer’s outlook. It was Thomas Hobbes 
who defined the powers of Leviathan and the state of war 
more clearly than any philosopher before or since; he 
accepted the authority of the State and its clashes with 
other States as inevitable. In a book which is rich with a 
passion for law and order and peace, Mr Mousley does not; 
he would catch Leviathan within the rule of law. So, too, 
would the economist, who figures only slightly in this book 
beside the lawyer, the philosopher and the politician. When 
States clash it is their economic interests that are blamed 
for the conflict. But it is only for political reasons that 
economic causes are given for war. It is co-operation that 
the economic interests of all communities truly call for; and 
it is more likely that the need for peaceful trade and exchange 
will ultimately dissuade or drive Leviathan—after bitter and 

arbaric experiences—from the resort to force than that Mr 
Mousley’s lawyer’s plea for a Two Hundred Year Peace 
Plan will prevail. Actually in our own times both solutions 


seem condemned to outright failure. For the moment, 
Hobbes is right. 


“ America and the Refugees.”” By Louis Adamic. Pamphlet 
No. 29. Public Affairs Committee. 32 pages. 10 cents. 


From the early days of the seventeenth century, America 
has developed a tradition of asylum for the oppressed and 
persecuted. This tradition is still alive. But, just when Nazi 
Persecution has created a pool of human beings, numbering 
some hundreds of thousands, who are in desperate need of 
asylum, America is faced with difficulties in freely following 
that tradition. Economic difficulties, with many millions 
unemployed, and the social and political problems involved 
in quickly absorbing refugees in large numbers, make tradi- 
tional humanitarianism a hard doctrine to follow in practice. 
This pamphlet sketches what in fact is being done by some 
21 organisations and 30 colleges and universities to tackle 
the difficulties; and outlines the steps that might be taken, by 
special handling of the quota system, to meet the urgent need. 
The economic difficulties, though obviously appreciable, are 
perhaps less than the social and political. Economically 
refugees are very much more likely to be an asset than a 
liability. But great care is required in handling immigration 
to avoid anti-foreign prejudices, and it seems clear that 
malignant propaganda spares no effort to fan such prejudices. 
Yet America is as little lacking in administrative determina- 
tion as in loyalty to her ideals of asylum. The pamphlet’s 
diagrams and a short bibliography succeed both in 
illustrating the poignancy and in underlining the urgency of 
a problem which America has magnanimously made in great 
measure her own. 
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This survey of British national finances continues the long series of annual Budget 
Supplements of The Economist. Its purpose is to give, in brief space and convenient 
form, a a of the chief facts necessary for appreciating the present position of 


the national 


nances in general, and the problems of the forthcoming Budget in particular. 


Revenue 


LTHOUGH revenue collections in 1938-39 fell short 

of estimates by £17.4 millions, they exceeded the 
1937-38 figure by £54.7 millions, which is the largest 
amount of increase in recent years. But when it is remem- 
bered that 1938-39 was the first year to bring in any appre- 
ciable return from N.D.C., revenue from all other sources 


REVENUE (f millions) 
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¢ Including Road Fund revenue formerly self-balancing. 


was rather less buoyant than in 1937-38. Income-tax and 
customs and excise duties fell short of estimate by the rela- 
tively small amounts of £5.2 and £3.6 millions respec- 
tively, but the deficiency in estate duties (£10.6 millions) 
and stamps (£3 millions) was comparatively severe. 


Drrect AND INDIRECT TAXES 


Direct Indirect 
£millions %of Total {millions 4% of Total 
1913-14 78-0 47-8 85-0 52-2 
1929-30 376-9 55°6 300-0 44-4 
1934-35 364-5 51-4 345-3 48-6 
1935-36 379-1 51-3 359-8 48-7 
1936-37 400-5 51-1 382-6 48-9 
1937-38 447-1 53-2 394-1 46-8 
1938-39 499-3 55-6 397+1 44-4 


Details of Exchequer receipts are given in the first of 
the accompanying tables, and in the second we show the 
relationship between direct and indirect taxation. Direct 
taxes are taken to include all Inland Revenue duties ex- 
cept Stamps, while indirect taxes consist of Customs and 
Excise, Stamps, and Motor Vehicle duties. The effect 
of N.D.C. is to raise the proportion of direct taxes. 


Customs and Excise.—In 1938-39 these duties 
yielded £5.3 millions more than in 1937-38, against an 
expected increase of £8.8 millions. Improvement has thus 
been on a more modest scale than in previous years, especi- 
ally as most of the rise is due to increased duties. This is 
partly due to the cessation of special duties on imports 
from Eire, following the agreement of April 25, 1938, 
whereby the disputed debts in respect of land annuities 


(whose non-payment was the reason for the duties) were 
compounded for a lump-sum payment by Eire of £10 
millions. After allowing for an increase in consumption of 
dutiable goods to produce nearly £5 millions more, but 
a loss of roughly £4 millions annually in Eire duties, the 
Chancellor in his 1938 Budget expected the net increase 
in revenue on the basis of the then existing taxation to be 
no more than £739,000. But increased duties were to 
produce £8,100,000 more: £2,750,000 by raising the tea 
duty by 2d. a Ib. (that is, to 6d. on Empire tea), £5,000,000 
by levying 9d. against 8d. a gallon on petrol and oil, and 
£350,000 from a new 9d. a gallon duty on power alcohol. 
Receipts under the main heads in earlier years are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Customs AND Excise Dutires—Net Recerpts (f thousands) 
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Hydrocarbon oils ............ 841*] 15,042 | 42,300 | 45,129 | 47,801) 50,188 
Entertainment duty......... me 6,696 9,724 7,806 7,572| 7,985 ° 
Liquor licences, etc. ...... 4,587 | 4,389 | 4,359 | 4,567) 4,812 
Other revenue dutiesf ...... 3,210 2,822 3,063 3,156) 2,980 

Total revenue duties...... 235,411 | 245,967 | 256,627 | 269,919) 279,225 
Silk and artificial silk ...... 6,243 5,231 5,731 5,942; 6,297 
“ McKenna "’ duties......... 3,692 1,899 2,382 2,522; 2,812 
Other protective duties? ... 


2,637 843 879 1,535; 4,752 
sas 23,735 | 24,661 | 27,754) 29.682 
7,526 8,118 7,643) 8,089 
4,691 5,422 4,712) 4,181 


Import Duties Act, 1932... 
Otter Gable oes snccccaceees 





12,572 | 43,925 | 47,193 | 50,108) 55,813 








Grand total .............+. 75,227 | 247,983 | 289,803 | 903,821 920,027 335,638 


t Including British wine, table waters, cider and perry, coffee and chicory, dried 
or preserved fruits, railway passenger duty, patent medicines, other licences, and 
miscellaneous. { Safeguarding, abnormal importations, hops, and (1936-37 
onwards) beef and veal. * Motor spirit duty, repealed 1921. 


In contrast with 1938-39, higher receipts in 1937-38 
were entirely due to increased consumption, for the 1937 
Budget contained no changes in duty of any financial 
importance. Tobacco is the largest single revenue-producer 
by a comfortable margin, though beer, spirits and wine 
between them still bring in well over £100 millions 
annually. To petrol and oil, however, falls the chief honour 


CONSUMPTION OF MAIN DUTIABLE ARTICLES 


(In millions) 
1929-30 1936-37 1937-38 


Dutiable spirits ...... proof galls. 12-2 10-6 10-5 
OEE ndccrccdccsesse standard barrels 20-7 17-8 18-7 
TE sa ita veo ceacpeudasincsnicnecaens Ibs. 401-7* 457-2 422-7 
Sugar : refined equivalent, cwts. 36-8 42-7 43-5 
ROMRIOD Sierrncerinccscsbserssbeees Ibs. 151-5 174-5 187-9 
Artificial silk—home-madet Ibs. 56-9 145-2 156-8 
Light hydrocarbon oil ...... galls. 903-0 1,303-8 1,350-2 
* 1928-29. t Quantities produced, including waste. 


of producing a useful and steady natural increase in 
revenue. Between 1932-33 and 1937-38 revenue from 
petrol and oil duties rose from £35.3 to £50.2 millions, 
though in that time the only change in duty was the im- 
position of 8d. a gallon on heavy oil. 
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‘As for consumption, the main trends are the declining 
tendency shown by spirits, cyclical changes in beer con- 
sumption as distinct from a long-term tendency to fall, and 
the rise in tobacco and in petrol and oil. Tea consumption 
does not vary very widely from year to year (the Customs 
and Excise authorities estimate a 2 per cent. drop in 
1937-38 after allowing for forestalments), and while re- 
quirements of sugar tend to rise slowly the large proportion 
of home-grown sugar now used has caused a long-term 
decline in revenue from this source. 


Inland Revenue.—In 1938-39, these taxes brought 
in £520.3 millions, which falls short of estimate by £16.1 
millions, but is £48.9 millions above the previous year’s 
receipts. But 42 per cent. of this net rise in inland revenue 
is due to N.D.C., and though income tax fell short of 
estimate by less than 2 per cent., death duties were as 
much as 12 per cent. below estimate, no doubt owing to 
the decline in security values. 


Income Tax.—Exchequer receipts from this source in 
1938-39 topped the £300 millions mark, and were £5.2 
millions below estimate, but £37.9 millions above 1937-38 
receipts. In the 1938 Budget it had been estimated that the 
yield on the basis of existing taxation (allowing for various 
checks on tax avoidance) would bring in £21,014,000 more 
than in 1937-38. The 6d. increase in the standard rate 
was estimated to provide a further £28 millions, while on 
the other hand higher wear and tear deductions and relief 
on the first £135 of taxable income were expected to cost 
£3,750,000. A further temporary loss of £2 millions in 
1938-39 was estimated owing to provisions for paying 
tax under Schedule A by instalments in certain cases. 


INCOME TAX 

















Ex- stan. | Net | Ex- Stan ae 
Wier chequer Rate \Yield¢ | Your chequer Rate Yieldt 
Re- | of Tax|_,P Re- | of Tax 
ceipts |; nthe{ Penny ceipts jj the £ Penny 
pera] | 
Mn. | s. d. Mn. | £ Mn. | s. d. | £ Mn. 
1913-14*| 43-9) 1 2 | 3-11 || 1934-35) 228-9 | 4 6) 4-21 
1935-36 | 238-1 | 4 6 | 4-25 
1931-32 | 287-4 | 5 0) 4-58 || 1936-37) 257-2 | 4 9 | 4-57 
1932-33 | 251-5 | 5 0 | 4-16 | 1937-38] 298-0|5 0 5-08} 
1933-34 | 228-9 | 5 0 | 3-99 | 1938-39} 335-9| 5 6] ... 
* Including whole of Ireland. 
¢ Calculated on basis of net produce of tax. } Estimate. 


The only change in allowances in the 1938 Budget was 
that tax on the first £135 remains at one-third of the old 
rate of 5s. At present the exemption limit is £125, the per- 
sonal allowance is £100 for single persons or £180 for a 
married couple, and £60 is allowed in respect of each child. 
One-fifth of earned income up to a £300 maximum is de- 
ducted, and on the first £135 of taxable income the rate 
of tax is 1s. 8d. There has been no other alteration in 
allowances since the 1936 Budget, which introduced the 
minor change of an extra £10 for married couples, and a 
further £10 for each child other than the first. The inci- 
dence of taxation is illustrated by the annexed table of 
specimen incomes and the tax payable. 


IncomE Tax AND SURTAX 





Married Couples with Three Children 








Total 

Agua Earned Income Investment Income 

come —_———— 

1929-30 | 1933-34 1938-39 1929-30 | 1933-34 | 1938-39 

bo £ s £ sd} g sd £ s.d. ‘26 £ s.d, 
400}: 5 00 i 15 0 3 68 
500 3 3 15 00 68) 1110 33 2 12126 

1,000 67 3 108 26 26; 100 10 158 26 150 26 

2,000 250 10 333 26 12 6} 300 10 408 2 425 26 

5,000 | 1,081 15 1,420 00 10 0/1,131 15 1,495 0 1,587 00 

10,000 | 2,981 15 3,852 10 0 0 0} 3,031 15 0} 3,927 10 4,144 100 

50,000 | 22,106 15 0) 28,290 0 0 10 0\22156 15 0) 28,365 0 0] 29,582 00 


Under the 1937 Finance Act, the standard rate was 
again raised by 3d., and so returned to its 1931-34 -level. 
It had been estimated that about £173 millions would 
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arise from the normal growth of income and a further 
£13 millions from the extra 3d. tax, but in the event re- 
ceipts in 1937-38 were as much as £403 millions above 
those for 1936-37. According to the Inland Revenue re- 
port, gross income (that is, the total coming within the 
Department’s purview, before deductions of any kind) was 
£3,800 millions in 1937-38, against £3,573 millions. After 
deducting exemptions and reductions for wear and tear and 
so on, there remained an actual income of £3,050 millions, 
against £2,873 millions. After earned income, personal, 
ANALYSIS OF ACTUAL INCOME (f thousands) 




















(United Kingdom) " 1937-38 
Schedule Sacemes fame 1913-14 1935-36 | 1936-37 Estimate 
A Land, etc., ownership...... 175,662 312,970 | 322,018 | 330,000 
B Occupation of lands, etc.... 5,373 29,621 29,132 29,000 
Cc British, Dominion and 
Foreign Govt. securities 47,776 143,936 | 137,967 | 141,000 
D Business, Professions, etc. 584,346 $58,038 | 944,117 [1,030,000 
E* | Salaries of Govt., Corp. and 814,187 | 857,146 | 900,000 
Company Officials ...... 137,884 
Ditto, weekly wage-earners 551,138 | 582,992 | 620,000 
BARE ccnscssesescrensivnss 


951,041 2,700,800 2,873,372 |3,050,000 
*In 1913-14, employments were assessed under Schedule D. 


and other allowances, the taxable income was £1,440 
millions against £1,326 millions, and on this sum the net 
produce of tax was £44.3 millions higher at £305 millions. 
This amount, however, represents the ultimate yield in 
respect of 1937-38, and does not correspond to the Depart- 
ment’s actual receipts in that financial year. 

The accompanying table shows how actual income was 
spread among the different schedules in 1937-38. In the 
long-term, only income under Schedules A (house and 
land ownership) and E (wages and salaries) have shown a 
rising trend. The least variable class is Schedule B in- 
come, which consists mainly of farmers’ profits. Of the 
gross income of £1,281 millions assessed under Schedule D 
for 1936-37, roughly one-third arose from manufacturing 
and productive industries and one-third from distribution 
and transport other than railways. 

It was estimated that in 1937-38 some 8,800,000 indi- 
viduals had incomes above the £125 exemption limit, and 
of these, 3,650,000 (or 200,000 more) were chargeable, 
the remainder being entirely relieved through allowances. 


Sur-Tax.—It had been estimated that sur-tax in 
1938-39, after allowing for increased revenue due to tax 
avoidance measures, would exceed 1937-38 receipts by 
£4,940,000, or 83 per cent. Exchequer receipts have ex- 
ceeded estimate by £530,000, and make 1938-39 the 
highest year since 1932-33. Although the peak year 
for revenue from sur-tax is not until 1939-40—there is a 
two-year time lag between earnings and tax payments—the 
possibility of receipts approaching the 1931-32 “ high ” of 
£76.7 millions is remote. 

It would seem that variations from year to year in the 
total income assessed to sur-tax depend more on changes 
in the number of assessments than on changes in income, 


Sur-Tax (United Kingdom) 


























Income Number Total Exchequer 
Year as eq 
Limit Assessed —— Receipt 
£ £ Mn. £ Mn. 
1913-14t¢ ...... 5,000 14,008 176 3-32 
1932-33 ......... ,000 87,306 426-28 60-65 
1933-34 ......... 2,000 84,486 411-91 are 
iieateave 2,000 88,363 436-54 51-1 
1935-36 ......... 2,000 91,392 456-34 51-02 
1936-37 ......... 2,000 95,750 483-74 53-54 
1937-38 ......... 2,000 * * 57-06 
1938-39 ......... 2,000 s * 62°53 
* Not available. + Super-tax. 


for in recent years total income has varied in roughly the 


same proportion as has the number of persons. In 1936-37 
95,750 persons with incomes of £2,000 or more received 
a total income of £483.7 millions, on which the net tax 
(assessed in 1937-38) was £57.4 millions. But three- 
quarters of the people paying sur-tax are in receipt of 
incomes up to £5,000 only. 
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National Defence Contribution.—This new tax, 
imposed for the five years to March 1942, levies 5 per cent. 
on the profits (calculated on income-tax principles) of 
companies and 4 per cent. on those from the businesses of 
individuals. Public utility and railway undertakings are 
exempt, and so are professions and salaried employments, 
while profits up to £12,000 are allowed an abatement and 
those under £2,000 are entirely exempt. For building 
societies there is an overriding maximum of 1} per cent. 
of total profits before paying deposit interest, etc. 

The produce of a full year’s tax was estimated at £25 
millions, but the Chancellor budgeted for only £20 
millions in 1938-39, on the grounds that it is not until the 
third year of operation (1939-40) that all businesses will be 
paying on a full year’s profits. Exchequer receipts in 
1938-39, however, were somewhat above estimate, at 
£21.9 millions. 

In 1937-38 there were 5,425 assessments made in the 
United Kingdom. Profits chargeable were £47,239,000, 
less abatements of £2,141,000. The tax assessed was 
£2,111,000 (that is, very close to the £2,000,000 Budget 
estimate) and Exchequer receipts £1,420,000. 


Death Duties.—A considerable element of chance 
in the number and size of large estates makes a close 
estimate of receipts in any one year especially difficult. 
On the other hand, these duties reflect changes in general 
prosperity more promptly than do other direct taxes. In 
estimating receipts for 1938-39 at only £1,000,000 below 


Estate Duty (Great Britain), 1937-38 


ee 




























Numbers Net Capital Value} Net Receipts 
Per cent.} - + . | Per cent.} , -+- . | Per cent. 
Actual | of Total | # 704-| of Total | 4 Phos of Total 
Small Estatest ............ 58,316 | 37-89 | 16,441 2-76 114 015 
Net Value 
Not 
Exceeding exceeding 
£ 

100 5,000 50-05 | 119,594 | 20-11 3,262 4°16 
5,000 10,000 5-54 862 10-74 2,535 3°23 
10,000 25,000 4:11 | 102,206 | 17-19 6, 8:90 
25,000 50,000 1:41 | 76,904 12-94 8,917 11-36 
50,000 100,000 0-61 | 64,760 10°88 | 10,921 13-90 
100,000 200,000 0-26 | 51,592 8-68 11,323 14-42 
200,000 500,000 0-10 | 47,992 8-07 | 13,842 17-62 
500,000 1,000,000 0:02 | 21,806 3:66 7,802 9-93 
1,000,000 3,000,000 0-01 | 29,144 4:90 | 12,639 16-09 
3,000,000 “te id 407 0- 0-26 
Settlement Estate Duty 3 ~ 0-02 
Cheb scbcccsctebase 153,940 | 100-00 | 594,708 | 100-00 | 78,537 | 100-00 





¢ i.e. up to £500 gross value. 


the £89 millions received in 1937-38, Sir John Simon was 
reckoning upon a continuance of the low level of security 
Prices, but not, it seems, on a further fall. Thus these duties 
have yielded £10.6 millions below estimate in 1938-39. 

It will be seen from the annexed table concerning estate 
duty (which provides all but £9 or £10 millions of annual 
receipts from death duties) that the broad distribution of 
wealth changes little. There is some fluctuation, however, 
in the large estates. In 1937-38, for instance, 26 per cent. 
of net receipts came from fifty estates of over £500,000, 
against 21 per cent. from thirty-nine such estates in 
1936-37. The increase in 1937-38 receipts over 1936-37 
can in fact be attributed to the larger number of big estates, 
for the total capital values involved were very little 
changed. 

In 1937-38 the gross capital value of all property was 
£639.9 against £638.3 millions, and of this Stock Exchange 
securities accounted for £349.1 millions (or 54.6 per cent.) 
against £356.3 millions. House property, etc., represented 
£84.4 against £81.1 millions, and cash plus insurance 
policies £85.6 against £77.5 millions. 


Stamp Duties.—Exchequer receipts in 1938-39 
were £3,190,000 less than in 1937-38, and it would seem 
that allowance had not been made for any considerable 
further decline in Stock Exchange activity, for the 1938 
Budget provided for as little as £170,000 net decrease in 
receipts. The accompanying table shows the composition 
of stamp revenue in earlier years. A sharp drop in receipts 
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in 1937-38 was almost entirely due to the fall in security 
transactions, and though the decrease in revenue from 


Stamp Duties: Net Receipts 
(£ thousands) 
1913-14 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Land and property ...... 1,879 5,526 5,701 5,527 
Stocks and shares, etc. 3,125 9,876 12,057 7,743 
Company capital duty 698 1,097 1,642 +1,059 








Cheques and bills ...... 2,322 4,482 4,607 4,751 
BE Scatitisiccleedses 669 2,855 2,981 3,071 
CONF sii idndectiain 955 1,969 1,988 2,081 

BE. spenentiitenin 9,648 25,805 28,976 24,232 


Share capital duty was of small importance to the Ex- 
chequer, the rate of decline of 35 per cent. illustrates the 
low degree of new issue activity in 1937-38. 


Motor Vehicle Duties.—Motor duties provide a 
slowly and steadily increasing revenue, apart from a slight 
check in 1935-36 as a result of the reduced rates of duty. 
The changed method of financing roads, however, affects 
the comparability of issues from the Road Fund itself, 
and expenditure under Classes VI and IX of the Civil 
Votes. The Road Fund remains in being, and meets its 
expenditure on roads in any one year mainly out of Civil 
Votes, and to a minor extent by drafts (if necessary) upon 


(£ millions) 








Years beginning April | : | 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938* 
Petrol and oil duties.................. 45-1 47-8 50-2 57°5 
Motor vehicle duties .................. 30-8 32-7 34-6 36-0 
Exch. share of motor dutiest...... 5-0 5:3 
Issues from Road Fund (Rev. Acc.) 25-4 28-2 19-4 23-6 

Surplus to Exchequer.. ie 4-5 5-2 a 

Contribs. to block grants ...... 6-5 6-5 Cai 

Other expenditure (roads, etc.) 14-4 16-5 19-4 23-6 
Receipts by Road Fundf............ 26-3 28-0 15-4 22-0 
Balance in Fund at start ............ 4-9 5:8 5:6 1:8 








* Italicised figures are estimates. + In and after 1937-38 all motor duties are 
retained by Exchequer, and the Road Fund derives its revenue mainly from Civil 
Votes, Class VI. 


the balance brought in (as happened in 1937-38), and by 
small miscellaneous receipts. But even when the Fund 
received a pre-arranged share of the motor duties, it did 
not spend its whole income on roads. In each of a number 
of years it handed over to the Exchequer the previous 
year’s surplus, and it also made a fixed contribution to- 
wards the Exchequer’s block grants to local authorities 
for general purposes. In the accompanying table we sum- 
marise some of the features of road and motor finance, 
and for comparative purposes show Customs receipts from 
petrol and oil. 


Non-Tax Revenue.—This consists of miscel- 
laneous receipts, Post Office and wireless licence net profits, 
receipts from sundry loans and net revenue from Crown 
lands. For 1938-39, miscellaneous receipts were estimated 

RECEIPTS FROM SUNDRY LOANS 
(£ thousands) 


1929-30 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Int., etc., on war loans* 25,784 





Suez Canal shares ...... 1834 2449 2248 1,976 
Anglo-Iranian shares... 1,088 1,313 1,125 2,063 
Other receipts ............ 3,934 1,172 1,177 1,191 

BEE. © eensncseunenncs 32,640 4,934 4,550 5,230 


* Payments in respect of War Debts suspended from July 1, 1932. 


at £10,500,000, which is £3,010,000 less than 1937-38 
Exchequer receipts and the lowest estimate for some years. 
In the event, receipts in 1938-39 were above estimate by 
£2,441,000. Post Office net receipt (including an estimated 
£400,000 from wireless licences) was £970,000 lower 
than in 1937-38 at £9,500,000, and in order to make up 
the usual contribution to the Exchequer a draft of 
£1,400,000 (which was, however, £1,000,000 less than 
expected) was made upon the Post Office Fund. The other 
items of non-tax revenue do not vary much from year to 
year. Some details of receipts from loans and investments 
made by the British Government appear in the annexed 
table. 
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Expenditure 


YEAR ago the Estimates had just been published 
A when the Austrian Anschluss made it highly probable 
that large Supplementaries would be needed for arms in 
1938-39. And this year the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia, 
following soon after the publication of the Estimates, again 
makes it practically certain that the proposed expenditure 
will be exceeded. But it has been known for some time that 
recourse will be had to borrowing on a much more generous 
scale than seemed likely when the 1937-38 estimates pro- 
vided for a modest £80 millions from loans. And owing 
to the proposal to meet at least £350 millions of gross 
expenditure for 1939-40 from loans, the revenue to be 
raised will be around £35 millions less than in 1938-39— 
that is, if the new Estimates have not too great an air of 
unreality, in view of events since their publication. 


EXPENDITURE (EXCHEQUER IssuEs) ({ millions) 








iis.14| 1929-30 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 ea) 
st, 


National Debt services... 24°5 355-0 224-0 224-0¢ | 230-0 | (230-0) 
Other Consolidated Fund 
PORURIID nsccndsigessiebion 12-8 22-2 11-6 12-0 14-3 (16-0) 





Total Con. Fund services | 37:3 | 377-2 235-6 | 236-0 244-3 | (246-0) 





mf | 

















Navy, Army, Ordnance, 

and Air Votes ......... 77-2 113-0 186-1 197-2 254°4 219-1 
Civil, Roads, Customs, 

etc., and In. Rev....... 58-4 280-4 408-5 407-8 441-3 451-1 
Total supply services (ex- 

cluding P.O. & Broad- 

CASTING) .....0.s0cc0e0eeee 135-6 | 393-4 | 594-6 | 605-0 | 695-7 | 670-2 
Total ordinary ............ 172-9 770-6 830-3 841-0 940-0 916-2° 
Self-balancing? :— 

Post Office and Broad- 

SI cccccnibinseves 24-6 58-9 71-9 76-1 79-0 &3-4 
Grand Total ...... 197-5 829-5 902-2 917-1 |1019-0 999-6* 


ee | I S| I 


Issues out of Defence 
Loans :— 


BOEWIGES a cccccecsscsces 





64-9 128:1 304-0 
om oes (46-0 


* Withou” provision for eventual Supplementary Estimates. +t Excluding sinking 
fund allocatiuns of £2-8 millions which the fixed debt charge was insufficient to meet. 
~ Former Road Fund self-balancing expenditure transferred to Civil Services for 
comparison. 

The 1938 Budget provided (apart from Post Office and 
broadcasting) for an expenditure in 1938-39 of £934.4 
millions, plus a margin of £10 millions for civil supple- 
mentary estimates and for a further £90 millions for arms 
from loans. During the year supplementary estimates 


' (including a reduced civil estimate and an addition to 


Consolidated Fund services) were issued for £17.3 millions 
from revenue and {32.1 millions from loans, while actual 
total expenditure has been £940 and £128.1 millions 
respectively. Thus, combining loan and ordinary expendi- 
ture, Exchequer issues in 1938-39 exceeded those for 








Total Nationa] 

National | Expendituret| Debt Defence | All Other 
Peried® | Income) |. J} 

{ mn. ma. | % (ma. | % {mn.| % mn. | % 
1860-69§ ... 899 66; 7-3| 2%! 2-9) 27! 3-0 13 | 1-4 
1870-76§ ... | 1,177 70| 59) 27| 23) 26! 2-2 17 14 
a 1,242 79| 6-4! 2) 23!) 30| 2-4 20' 4:7 
1 1,410 80| 57) 26) 1:8) 82| 2-3! 22) 2-6 
1894-1 1,666 | 190) 7-8| 24) 2-4) 69) 4-1) 37) 2-3 
1904-191 1,940 | 138) 7-1 | 27/ 1-4| 62] 3-3) 49) 2-5 
1911-13§... | 2,241 165) 7-4) 24! I-12) 73) 3-3) 68 3-0 
SE isiusaens 4,035 | 745 | 18-5 | 357| 88) 115| 2.9| 273 6-8 
1929 ....s0000 4,384 | 771 | 17-6 | 355| 81) 113) 2-6) 303 6-9 
SOND sccincens 3,844 20-8 | 309) 80)! 103) 2-7) 388 10-1 
1935 .....0..00 | 4,590 17-1 | 224) 4:9) 137) 3-0! 415) 9-2 
1936 ......000 { 830 | 17-1 | 224| 4-6| 186| 3-8 | 420, &7 
1987 ......008 | (5,200 17-4 | 227) 4:4) 22) 5-0)| 419) 8-2 
1938 .....00 - | (5,000) |1,068 | 27-4| 230/ 4-6| 400| 8-0! 438. 8.7 
SD csuceas (5,000) | 1,266$) 25-3 | 230] 4-6) 578) 11-6| 458} 9-2 
| 

t Including Road Fund expenditure, but not Post Office. * Figures of National 

refer calendar years, of ex iture to financial years ended 

Est 


Income to 
March 3ist of following q Annual 
mame Oh, 06 end S08; they Income and bet National (etn a 
3 net 
Mr The + oon and a 
Mr Clark is not 
than 


1937-38 by £159.4 millions, original estimates for 1938-39 
(including the provision for Supplementaries) by £123.7 
millions, but fall short of final estimates by £15.5 millions. 


A comparison between 1939-40 estimated expenditure and 
actual issues in previous years is given in the first of the 
accompanying tables. 

In the second table an attempt is made to compare the 
gross expenditure of the Central Government with the 
National Income over a long period. Expenditure on the 
armed forces and on civil defence out of loan proceeds 
is included, and the “ defence” subdivision is taken to 
include civil defence. Until 1938-39, the depression of 
1932-33 had been the only period to show a Government 
expenditure absorbing a fifth or more of the estimated 
National Income. In the coming year, however, the defence 
items alone will probably require well over one-tenth of 
that income. 


Consolidated Fund Services.—Owing mainly to 
interest requirements on new Government loans, National 
Debt interest and management (discussed in more detail 
on page 146) cost in 1937-38 £216.2 millions against 
£210.9 millions. Hence the fixed debt charge of £224 
millions did not quite cover the specific sinking funds of 
£10.5 millions, and in order to ensure an adequate future 
provision the fixed charge was raised to £230 millions for 
1938-39—the first alteration since 1933-34. Payments to 
the Northern Ireland Exchequer were £9,459,000 in 
1938-39, a lower payment for the previous year con- 
sisting chiefly of the net share of reserved taxes, plus 
£1,616,000 for unemployment. The discharge by Eire of 
all her financial obligations under the April, 1938, agree- 
ment has resulted in a transfer from Civil votes to the 
consolidated fund of the various land purchase charges, and 
the provision for “other consolidated fund services,” 
originally estimated at £3,200,000 for 1938-39, has since 
been raised to £5,239,000. 


Defence Services.—It is not known how far the 
cost of the arms programme in the five years to March, 
1942, will exceed the original estimate of £1,500 millions. 
But it has been more than ever apparent since the White 
Paper on Defence (Cmd. 5944), which indicated a total 
expenditure on the fighting services of £1,173 millions in 
the three years to March, 1940, that the excess must be 
substantial. And it is increasingly clear that issues from 
loans are not based on any attempt to separate capital 
from current expenditure, but are chiefly to make up what 
cannot be met from taxation. Thus the defence Supple- 
mentaries for 1938-39, involving £44.3 millions gross, have 


Derence Services Net EXPENDITURE 











({ thousands) 
Army and 
Navy Ordnance Air Force Total 
t 
64,888 44,654 27,515 137,057 
80,976 55,015 49.996 185,987 
77,892 64,152 55,799 197,843 
101,892 79,019 81,799 262,710 
96,118 86,041 73,501 255,660 
127,868 125,195 134,501 387,564 
69,399 83,087 66,561 219,047 
149,399 165,087 208,561 523,047 








* 1938-39 final, 1939-40 original estimate. ¢ After addition of tion of 
Defence Loans. + Ordnance 1937-38 onwards. am ve dlaate 2 


all been for token sums only from Votes (apart from 
£2,410,500 for the Navy), the balance being met from 
loans. Actual issues for the defence services in 1938-39 
were £254.4 millions from votes or £384.5 millions after 
adding issues from loans and the 1937-38 Budget surplus. 
In 1937-38, {64.8 millions were issued from loans; the 
latest estimates for 1938-39 provide for £131.9 millions of 
such issues (against £128.1 millions actually issued, and 
original estimates of £90 millions), while in 1939-40 loans 
are actually to provide more than Votes, at £350 
millions, including £46 millions for civil defence. Total 
borrowing powers have been raised for the time being from 
£400 to £800 millions, out of which £180 millions nominal 
of Defence Loan and Bonds have already been placed, and 
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the 1937-38 Budget surplus of £28.8 millions also counts 
towards the £800 millions. 

The separate services pay interest at 3 per cent. on the 
amounts actually issued to them from loans in previous 
years. A total of £5,888,000 is included for interest in the 
1939-40 estimates, against £2,128,000 for 1938-39. 


Civil Defence.—Air Raid Precautions made their first 
appearance in the published Government accounts in 1935- 
36, when £54,000 was spent by the Home Office. In the 
coming year more than a thousand times that modest sum 
is to be provided for the group of services known as Civil 
Defence. And for the first time money raised by Defence 
loans can be applied to these passive defence services no 
less than to the Navy, Army and Air Force. Though civil 
defence has by now acquired almost the status of a 
separate Service, expenditure on it is controlled through 
different Votes in Classes III and VI. The recognised 
heads of expenditure are summarised in the accompanying 
table, which shows also the cost of the Defence services 


TotaL DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 
(£ thousands) 


Seen rene nae ee - ae o 


Pd we | : 
| Food | Pub. | Total | Armed | Grand 





» 
Ame ‘| Stor. | Util. | Civit | Forces | Total 
; sideabiess : Stl ‘i 

1937-38 net expen. from votes | 3,430; 29 ... | 3,459 | 197,843 | 201,302 
hE lh } | | } | 262,710 | 266,169 
1938-39 original estimates... | 8,609 37 | ... | 8,646 | 253,248 | 261,894 
ROP cation kins scntiinds 7 343,248 | 351,894 
1938-39 final estimates ......... | 9.400 | 8,546 .» 117,946 | 254,406$) 272,352 
SPT. Gacadkbdmesddwones Vay secedee | $82,456%| 400,402 


| 5,466 |3,569 | ... | 9,035 | 219,047 228,082 
de codasthenieedbcmtoncase | 42466 | 5,069 |9.000 156,535 593,047 | 579.582 
j i | | 


* After addition of expenditure, if any, met from loans, ete. ¢t Includmg 
headquarters’ expenses (Home Office or Board of Trade). t Exchequer issues. 


proper, for purposes of comparison. A.R.P. is the oldest 
form of civil defence, and so far the most costly. The 
Essential Commodities Reserves Fund (mainly food stor- 
age) was inaugurated in 1938-39, and in the coming year 
will require £1,500,000 from loans as well as £3,500,000 
from Votes. No details, other than those contained in the 
recent Civil Defence Bill, are yet available of assistance to 
public utilities and other essential services. But the A.R.P. 
Vote includes a token sum for this purpose, and it can 
only be inferred that, in accordance with the Defence 
White Paper, some £9,000,000 will be spent—presumably 
from loans. Civil defence expenditure to be met from 
loans in 1939-40 will thus probably be {46 or £48 millions. 


Navy.—Large as the rise in expenditure is during the 
past few years, the cost of the Navy has not grown in 
nearly so heavy a proportion as that of the other services, 
and 1939-40 is the first year in which total expenditure on 
the Navy is the lowest of the three forces. Original 


Navy Expenpiture (f thousands) 
































ee 
as 95|1935-36 1936-37| 1937-38 | 988-99 | 189-40 
Be Fe OEY Goaees 
Bat | | | 
Average number of effec- | | 
DO ks Shes tinaicvlesiohenss 91,351 | 94,259 | 90,888 | 107,040 | 146,500) 133,000 
Wages, etc., of Officers and 
IO sdinvecvadcipvanedenbets 12,689 |13,140 |13,693 | 13,970) 16,582) 17,540 
Victualling, clothing and | 
WIN vsiice icaxpessetases 3,513 | 3,341 | 3,975 | 4,757 5,315 | 5,920 
Fleet Air Arm .............. 1,338 | 1,993 | 3,572) 4,200) 5,201; — 
Educational and Scientific | | 
DOANE ioidss tdci estes 650 | 665 702 | 750 | 880 | 1,006 
Royal Naval Reserves..... 342) 334) 330) 352 | 356 | 473 
Shipbuilding, Repairs, etc. | 20,929 | 25,784 | 35,179 $2,366 | 42,102 | 23,839 
| (49,766)t| (65,452)t) (82,839)t 
Naval Armaments.......... 4,034 | 5,657/ 8629! 7,564 | $966| 3,054 
(11,514) (14,966)¢) (17,054)t 
Works, Buildings and | | 
Misc. effective ............ 2,622 | 2,839 | 3,939 2,663 | 4,217) 5,782 
(5,313)$}  (7,617)%) (12,782) 
Admiralty Office............ 1,106 | 1,155 | 1,307 1,492) 1,602) = 1,735 
Non-Effective Services ... | 9,393 | 9,479 | 9,650) 9,778 | = 9,897 | 10,050 
Total Expenditure from 
i ea 56,616 | 64,888 | 80,976 | 77,892 | 96,118 | 69,399 
! 


(101,892)%| (127, 868%) (149,399) 





* Temporary maximum. { After adding proportion from Defeuce Loans. 


estimates for 1938-39 required £93.7 millions from Votes 
and £30 millions from loans. Last May a supplementary 
estimate for £2,410,500 from Votes was presented, of 
which £995,000 was for increased pay and allowances, 
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while the cost of the September mobilisation was covered 
in March, 1939, by an additional £1,750,000 from loans. 

Estimates for 1939-40 required £69.4 millions from 
Votes plus £80 millions from loans. The increase of £21.6 
millions in gross expenditure as compared with final 
estimates for 1938-39 is due mainly to an increase of about 
£16 millions in shipbuilding contract work, £1.2 millions 
in matériel, and about £34 millions for works, buildings, 
etc. But the separate vote for the Fleet Air Arm appears 
no longer, as the cost is distributed among the other votes. 
The sections for matériel and contract work alone include 
over £8 millions in respect of aircraft. 

The shipbuilding programme for 1939-40 requires {46.1 
millions against {37.8 millions for new construction 


Army.—Expenditure on the Army and the ordnance 
factories will exceed the cost of the Navy for the first time 
in 1939-40, when £83.1 millions from votes and £82 
millions from loans will be required. The original estimates 


ARMY EXPENDITURE (/ thousands) 





Army only '1934-35 1935-36 1936-37) 1937-38 | 





1938-39 | 1939-40 
(Est.) | (Est) 
| 





ne ee a DA ED 


Number of effectives ...... 149, 500 152,200 158,400 168,900 228,000* - 185,700 


Pay, etc., of the Army ... 9,514) 9,439 | 8,887 9,122 10,160 11,943 
Territorial Army and | ! | 

NN i oh 4282 5,056 5,979 8,044 10,131 14,022 
Medical Services . Cer wae 1010 1,106 1,075 1,289 1,458 
Educational Establish- | 

a nresceantntns 866, 910 = 944,083) 1,327! 1,542 
Quartering and Movements | 1,269 , 1,650 2,358 2,016 3,076 | 3,107 
Supplies, Transport, ete.... 3,851 4,450 . 4,794 6,209 9,163 9,521 
Clothing and gen. stores... | 2,333 2,857 | 4,039 4,572 7,242 13,539 


deshtescdetbeue 2,820 5,203 | 10,713 16,436 23,350 8,661 


Warlike stores : 
(27,328)% (41,350)*+ (56,661)F 


Works, Buildings, ete., and | 


Misc. Effective Services | 4,292 4,802 | 5,991 4,630 9,794 | 7,972 

| } Y,678)¥) (19, 107)* (26,204) 

iis cot carte 816 852 938 1,079 1,238 | 1,292 
Half-Pay, Pensions, etc. ... | 8,242 | 8,424 | 9,267 9,353 8,587 | 8,866 
| ~ * lea nll actteeeincneat nihil tei ——— 

Net expenditure ............ | 39,692 | 44,654 | 55,015 | 63,569 | 85,357 | 81,923 


(73,509) (112,670)* (148, 155)¢ 








* Temporary maximum. + After adding proportion from Defence Loans. 


for 1938-39 were for £86 millions from votes and £30 
millions from loans. But this loan figure was raised to 
£39.1 millions by two Supplementaries, one of £6.2 
millions for the Army (due chiefly to acceleration of the 
works programme, but also to improved service conditions 
and to operations in Palestine) and one of £3 millions for 
the ordnance factories. 

The main heads of expenditure for the Army, excluding 
the ordnance factories, are shown in the accompanying 
table. The largest single increases are of £15.3 millions for 
the warlike stores and £6 millions for the works, buildings, 
etc., groups. In addition to these major items, grants to 
county associations for the Territorial Army have increased 
substantially, while the larger numbers of and the improved 
conditions for the Regular Army are reflected in the votes 
for pay, clothing and general stores. 

Of the total estimated cost of £16.9 millions for the 
ordnance factories in 1939-40, all but £1,164,000 is to be 
met from loans. Total capital expenditure is estimated 
at {16.7 against £9.5 millions. 


Air Force.—There has been a tendency in recent 
years for expenditure on the R.A.F. to overhaul that on the 
other Forces, but right up to the 1938 Budget the Air 
Force involved a smaller gross cost than the Navy. 
Supplementary estimates (all from loans) for 1938-39, 
however, and still more the estimates for 1939-40, have 
raised the R.A.F. to a pre-eminent position. 

Original estimates for 1938-39 required £734 millions 
from votes and £30 millions from loans, but supplementary 
estimates doubled the expenditure to be met from borrow- 
ing. A supplementary for {22.9 millions in July, 1938, 
was for general expansion, including an increase in the 
personnel, and still further acceleration led to a supple- 
mentary for £8.1 millions in February, 1939. Thus the 
number of effectives in 1938-39 was originally 83,000; it 
was then increased to 96,000, and later to 102,000. 

The most important increases in the 1939-40 estimates 
(the main heads of which are summarised in the annexed 
comparative table) are of £40.2 millions in technical and 
warlike stores and of £17.7 millions in works, buildings, 
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Arr Force Expenpiture ({ thousands) 

















1939-40 

1934-35 08-08 1997-38) "Sty | vest) 

Number of effectives ...... 28,780 | 35,942 | 48,583 | 60,370 | 102,000 | 118,000 
Pay, etc. of RAF. ...... | 4,227 | 5,025 | 6274| 8191} 11,067 | 14,670 

ing, Supplies 
Transport ase ins 1,456 | 2,537 | 3,928] 4,793| 7,263 | 10,912 
Technical arlike’ x 
hth. anscaphinaatn 7,190 | 11,640 | 25,342 | 31,434 | 39,660 | 16,870 
’ . (43,434)4) (74,660)4)(114,870)t 
Works, Buildings and 

|(18,679)t| (30,490)t) (48,250)t 

Medical Services .....+.+00+: 390 | 457 577| | 693 


805 1,170 1,518 
896 1,961 4,789 





Civil Aviation ............++ 1,693 2,566 4,787 
Meteorological and Misc. 1,124 2,613 5,355 
Air Ministry .............++00 1,273 1,610 2,130 
Half-Pay, Peasions, etc. 454 524 587 
Net Expenditure ........++++ 





996 | 55,799 | 73,501 |, $6,561 
(81,799) (134,501)t (208,561) 
+ After adding proportion from Defence Loans. 


etc. The omnibus item for “ aircraft and balloons” alone 
amounts to £93.6 millions in 1939-40. Though small beside 
the cost of machines, the rising cost of the reserve and 
auxiliary forces and of civil aviation is significant. 


Civil Estimates.—The rise in armaments expenditure 
may be spectacular, but 1939-40 will be the first time in 
recent years that civil expenditure is actually exceeded by 
the gross defence estimates. Comparison of the civil 
services over a period of years is made difficult by the new 
method of financing the Road Fund and by the intrusion 
of defence upon the civil votes. For, quite apart from part 
of the cost of wars past (through the Ministry of Pensions 
vote), wars future are provided for through the civil 
defence sections of Classes III and VI, and wars present 
are responsible for much of the sharp rise in the foreign 
and imperial group. But when all allowance is made for 
those votes which are not for genuine civil purposes, the 
fact remains that most classes of civil expenditure have 
been rising slowly and persistently, though increases have 
recently been on a modest scale. And 1938-39 is the second 
year to show a saving on the civil estimates, for issues in 
that year were {10.6 millions below final estimate. 

In 1937-38, net expenditure on the civil and revenue 
departments (excluding post office and broadcasting) fell 
short of final estimates of {422.7 millions for that year by 
£17.2 millions, without taking into account the £10 millions 
margin allowed in the 1937 Budget for supplementaries. 
Nearly £10 millions of this saving was due to unemploy- 
ment assistance, but there was in addition an underspending 
of £1,805,000 on A.R.P., some £1,173,000 on Class II 
and {1,032,000 on the beet-sugar subsidy. Original esti- 
mates for 1938-39 provided for £439 millions plus £10 
millions for supplementaries, which eventually required 
£15,177,000 (including £9,290,000 for civil defence), less 
a deduction of £2,301,000 made possible by the Eire agree- 
ment. Actual issues in 1938-39 were {441.3 millions, com- 
pared with final estimates of £451.9 millions and 1937-38 
net expenditure of £405.5 millions. If civil defence is 
eliminated, the comparison would be about £423.4, £434.0 
and £402.1 millions respectively. The allocation of expen- 
diture among the different classes and their subdivisions is 
shown in the table on page 145. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT (Classes I, II, III).—Class I, 
covering Central Government and Finance, is by far the 
smallest of the separate civil classes, though its propor- 
tionate increase in recent years is considerable. 

As its absolute expenditure is not large, Class II does not 
attract much public attention, but its rapid increase since 
1937-38 is one of the main features in the civil estimates, 
and yet it is due entirely to disturbances outside this 
country. Our table shows the rise from 1937-38 to 1939-40 
to be £7,281,000, although the earlier year included 
£2,542,000 for Eire services which are now transferred to 
the Consolidated Fund owing to the agreement with Eire, 
and which no longer appear in the estimates. Palestine, and 
to a smaller extent Spain and China, caused original esti- 
mates for 1938-39 to be £2,164,000 above 1937-38 expen- 
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diture. During the year, supplementaries were presented 
for {3,693,000 (mainly on account of Palestine) and a 
reduction of £1,748,000 in the Eire services. For 1939-40, 
however, the increase over 1938-39 final estimates is due 
chiefly to a rise from £2 to £53 millions in grants towards 
military expenditure from Indian revenues. 

Class III also is affected by the Eire agreement, though 
as the Irish Land Purchase section covers Northern Ireland 
as well as Eire this vote is roughly halved, at £1,225,000, 
and not eliminated. During 1938-39, there was a reduced 
estimate of £554,000 for Irish Land Purchase and a 
supplementary estimate of £790,000 for A.R.P. 


EpUCATION.—Expenditure on education has the dis- 
tinction of showing, in the long term, a large proportionate 
increase, and yet it is less subject to special factors or to 
circumstances beyond direct control than almost any other 
civil class. Between 1934-35 and 1939-40, total Class IV 
votes (excluding broadcasting) will have risen by nearly 
a fifth, though in that time the average number of 
children attending elementary schools will have fallen from 
4,907,453 to 4,392,000. On the other hand, the 80 per 
cent. more costly secondary school attendance has risen 
from 448,421 children in March, 1934, to 494,321 in 
October, 1938, while salary cuts have been restored. In 
fact, it is the quality and not the quantity of educational 
facilities that has been rising, and much of the higher cost 
is due to services of a non-scholastic character. In elemen- 
tary education, teachers’ salaries now form 59 per cent. 
of the cost per pupil,) yet before the war, when the scale of 
remuneration was lower, this proportion was about 64 per 
cent. Some particulars of education in England and Wales 
are given in the accompanying table. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 














Board's Total Poe 
Net Estimates by L.E.A.’st 
Cost per 
eens Tientery 
wae 
Total Grants to | Elementary Higher Pupil 
Vote L.E.A.’s | Education | Education 
Mn. Mn. Mn, s. d. 
1913-14 ......... 14-7 ‘oe axe f 4:4 4 16 2 
1932-33 ......+ 42:9 39-0 61:2 15-8 Ba 9 
ee 42:1 37:8 61-9 16-0 12 4 6 
1934-35 ......... 43-6 39-5 64-6 16:8 13 3 5 
9095-38 00.0000 46-1 42-1 68-2 18-1 473 
1936-37 ......... 48-1 43-9 69-8 19-0 15 4 5 
1937-38 ....0000. 49°5 44-8 71-6 20-1 1516 4 
1938-39 .....006 51-0 45-6 72-6* 20-8* 1667 1° 
1939-40 .....006 §2-2 46°3 74-0* 22-0* 1617 1* 





* Provisional. t Including proportion borne by the rates. 


In 1939-40, grants to local authorities for education 
account for £58.5 millions net out of the Board of Educa- 
tion and Scottish public education votes combined of £60.3 
millions. Such grants represent very roughly half the gross 
expenditure on education. In secondary schools, the gross 
cost per pupil in 1937-38 was about £36 2s., against 
£35 8s. in 1936-37, fees and other receipts reducing this 
gross cost by about £5 10s. per pupil. Reorganisation pre- 
paratory to the raising of the school-leaving age has 
resulted in some increase in miscellaneous expenditure. 


HEALTH, LABOUR AND INSURANCE (CLASS V).—Health. 
—The greater part of the “health” and miscellaneous 
services consist of housing grants, and most of the balance 
is attributable to contributions to the National Health 
Insurance Fund, which will receive £6.6 millions from 
votes in 1939-40. Direct grants for specific health services 
still represent a trifling fraction of national expenditure, 
though they have been increasing rapidly in recent years. 


Grants for physical training, however, are borne on the 
Education votes. 


Labour.—Unemployment assistance and allocations to 
the Special Areas Fund are the main causes of fluctuation 
in Class V votes. Most of the net cost of the Ministry of 
Labour consists of the Government’s contribution towards 
the Unemployment Fund, and as this depends on the 
number of persons in employment it is a relatively stable 
item of expenditure, while the vote for the Unemployment 
Assistance Board (which in 1937-38 cost £10 millions less 
than the final estimate) is more fluctuating. But the method 
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of financing unemployment—partly through the Fund and 
partly through allowances—is such that variations in the 
gross cost of unemployment do not show up clearly in the 
civil votes. Thus for 1939-40 Government contributions to 
the Unemployment Fund are slightly lower, though gross 
expenditure on benefit is estimated at £51 millions, against 
£39 millions in 1938-39, while allowances will cost about 
the same, at £39 millions. The gross cost of administering 
benefit and allowances is about £6.4 millions. The remain- 
ing labour items consist of employment schemes (on which 
expenditure has been falling slowly, and which will cost 
£3,280,000 in 1939-40), financial assistance in the Special 
Areas and the Special Areas Fund. The latter provision 
for 1939-40 is halved at £3,750,000, but the Fund had an 
estimated balance in March, 1939, of £3,300,000. 


Pensions.—Since 1934-35 the Old Age Pensions vote 
has risen by 17 per cent. and, as in 1937-38, it was neces- 
sary in the year just elapsed to present a supplementary 
estimate for £200,000. The rise in the vote for contribu- 
tory pensions is due partly to the automatic annual increase 
of £1,000,000 under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Act of 1936, and partly to a new 
item of £1,950,000 in respect of the voluntary scheme 
introduced under the 1937 Act. 


TRADE, INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORT (CLASS VI).—Even 
excluding roads, expenditure on this class of the estimates 
has risen remarkably in the past seven years, due mainly 
to direct or indirect assistance to agriculture and to the 
fishing industry. In our table, the composite item, “ Agri- 
culture, livestock and fisheries,” comprises expenditure on 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (and the relative 
Scottish votes), the beet sugar and oats and barley sub- 
sidies, milk, bacon, land fertility and the Scottish herring 
industry. Since 1933-34 this group of expenditure has risen 
from £5.8 millions to £15.4 millions in 1939-40. Indivi- 
dual items (and especially the beet sugar subsidy) fluctuate 





Civit AND RevENUE DEPARTMENTS NET EXPENDITURE f 
(£ thousands) 


Votes 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 
Est. Est. 














1.—Central Government and Finance......... | 2,270 2,464 2,571 | 2,685 
I.—Foreign and Imperial ..................+«++ | 9,218} 8,106 | 12,215 | 15,387 
of which : F.O., Diplom., and Consular...... 1,383 1,685 1,962 1,893 
Colonial and Middle-Eastern............0+e0e+« 862 806 4,937 4,399 
India and Burma ...........csecceseeersereneeeeee 1,619 1,605 2,112 5,864 
1.—-Home A.R.P., Law and Justice | 18,460 | 21,981 | 28,336 24,294° 
of which : A.R.P. (inc. H.Q. expenses)...... 681 3,430 9,400 5,4¢6* 
Police and PrisOms ..........ccccesceeseneeeenees 14,208 | 14,803 | 15,560 | 15,879 
Total, Class IIT excluding A.R.P. ....00. | 17,779 | 18,551 | 18,936 | 18,828 
IV.—Education, Museums, etc. (exc. B.B.C.)) 58,457 61,856 | 63,343 
of which : Board and Dept. of Education . | 55,537 | 57,147 | 58,896 | 60,316 
Universities and Colleges........c0.ceseceereeee 2,296 2,145 2,262 2,266 
V.—Health, Labour and Insurance ............ | 162,238 | 160 172,552 | 172,320 
Viz., Housing Grants .........ccccseceeseeeeeees 16,804 | 17,166 | 17,704 | 18,515 
Health insurance and misc. .........cseeeeeree 8,462 8,761 9,288 9,298 
Total, Health and Housing, etc...........00++ 25,266 | 25,927 | 26,992 | 27,813 
Ministry Of Labour .........0ccsceeeeeeereeeeeees 23,615 | 23,746 | 24,477 | 24,264 
Unemployment Assistance ............se+eeeees 47,116 | 41,740 | 44,345 | 43,930 
= Areas, and other labour items....... 7,066 7,176 | 11,821 7,646 
CNA, LADOIE vivscccascvesenccrsscceessrccsetvosees 77,797 | 72,662 | 80,643 | 75,840 
Old Age Pensions .........cccceceeecseeeeeeerees 44,175 | 45,465 | 47,917 | 48,717 
Contributory Old Age, etc., Pensions ....... 15,000 | 16,000 | 17,000 | 19,950 
ZONE, PERBIORE oarscovccvccesceevchesecconercosegas 59,175 | 61,465 | 64,917 | 68,667 
—Trade and Ind ssetsecsssecreaeeesseceerss | 17,647 | 30,864 | 40,892 | 48,1457 
of which : Civil Def. (Food, etc., Storage)§ per 29 8,546 3,569f 
Agric., Livestock, and Fisheries .............+ 11,128 | 10,436 | 13,886} 15,418 
PN iibasidcutbatnihatecmnscadenenssbasaronsonteres aot 15,428 | 22,000} 24,000 
Total, Class V1, excluding Civ. Defence ..... 17,647 | 30,835 | 41,346 | 44,576 
VIl.—Common Services (Works, etc.)......... | 9,360 | 10,421 | 12,871 14,111 
VItl.—War Kystioms, Gapteqnnastion, ete.... 43,100 | 42,096 
of which : Min. of Pensions .............0..00++ 41,383 | 40,189 | 39,400 | 38,377 
IX.—Block Grants to Local Authorities ...... | 45,192 | 54,189 | 54,248 | 54,170 


ee a os | 


Total, Civil Departments (exc. B.B.C.) ....... a67810\ 391,806 | 437,641 | 436,551 








NE I iis iced iti sc eepetdncicadebvesitar 2 

Customs ent Basie nn | BO | Eee | anes | eas 
al Cir Teeding Covi) Deen. \aoP908 |aoes0b4 (080,980 (442,162 
nee | SS Sa "3708 





+ From Appropriation Accounts, 1936-37 and 1937-38; latest estimates, 1938-39 ; 
Budget estimates, 1939-40. * Plus £37 millions from loans; votes include token 
sum only for assistance to public utilities, for which further £9 millions from loans 
indicated by Defence White Paper. t¢ Plus £14 millions from loans. = § Including 
Defence Plans) Dept. of Board of Trade. 
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from year to year, the rising trend being due chiefly to 
new methods of assistance. 

For the first time since expenditure on roads was trans- 
ferred to the civil votes, a proper comparison between two 
years is possible. In 1939-40 the grant to the Road Fund 
will be £23.5 millions against £21.6 millions. The Fund 
had outstanding in March, 1939, commitments of about 
£57.9 millions to highway authorities and £13.1 millions 
for trunk roads. New commitments in 1939-40 are esti- 
mated respectively at £21.7 millions and £18.4 millions, 
and payments at £18.2 millions and £7.0 millions. The 
balance in the Fund in March, 1939, was about £2,045,000. 

Other votes in Class VI include £780,000 for the Board 
of Trade and Mercantile Marine Services, £650,000 for 
the Forestry Commission and £1,355,000 for Development 
Fund and Grants. 


OTHER CIVIL AND REVENUE VOTES.—Though not of 
great absolute importance, Class VII votes for Common 
Services (Works, Stationery, etc.) have risen sharply since 
1936-37, mostly on account of increased expenditure on 
public buildings and Government offices. During 1938-39 
supplementary estimates totalling £1,178,000 were pre- 
sented. In 1939-40 some £3,149,000 is required for rates 
and £3,436,000 for stationery and printing; the remainder 
is mostly for buildings. 

Out of the total Class VIII vote for 1939-40, some 
£36.7 millions will be distributed in actual war pensions, 
which are now declining by roughly £1,000,000 a year. 
Exchequer contributions to local revenues (Class IX) vary 
only very slightly from year to year. A sharp rise in 
1937-38 was due entirely to the cessation of former con- 
tributions from the Road Fund. Expenditure on the two 
Revenue departments shows the same slowly rising trend 
as in many other sections of the civil votes. The Inland 
Revenue, however, now has additional work in connection 
with N.D.C. In 1937-38 the cost of collection was 1.72 per 
cent. of gross sums collected by the Inland Revenue, 
against 1.85 per cent. for 1936-37. 


Post OFFICE AND BROADCASTING.—Another decrease 
in Post Office net receipt (of £970,000 in 1938-39) 
suggests that relations with the Exchequer may have 
to be reviewed again. At present the Government is 
entitled to a fixed £10} millions (excluding the share 
of wireless licences, and subject to adjustments). The 
Post Office hands over its actual working surplus, and 
any deficiency below the fixed contribution is made up 
from the Post Office Fund, which alternatively receives 
any excess profit. Receipts from the Fund are normally 
small, but the last Budget provided for a payment 
of £2,400,000 by the Fund in 1938-39. Even after off- 
setting an over-payment to the Exchequer of £220,000 
in 1937-38, this represented a large draft upon a Fund 
whose balance in March, 1938, was £3,084,000, but finally 
only £1,400,000 has been drawn upon. 

Growing business activity, the better quality and scope 
of the services rendered by the Post Office, and especially 
rapid developments in air mail and telephone services, are 
reflected in a considerable increase in expenditure in recent 
years. Excluding broadcasting, estimates for 1939-40, at 
£79.6 millions, are one-third higher than 1934-35 ex- 
penditure. 

The Commercial Accounts for 1937-38 show operating 
income on general account, excluding broadcasting, of 
£87.7 against £84.1 millions, to which postal (including 
postal and money order) business, telegraphs, telephones, 
and remuneration for wer done for other departments, 
contributed respectively £48.1, £3.3, £32.0 and {4.3 mil- 
lions, against £46.3, £3.3, £30.4 and {4.1 millions. Operat- 
ing expenditure was {70.8 (against {66.4 millions). This 
includes £36.5 millions salaries, etc., to the non-industrial 
staff, and £8.5 millions for plant depreciation, but not 
£6.3 millions interest on capital. The year’s surplus, after 
charging this interest and bringing in other receipts, was 
£11.2 against £12.3 millions. Although gross telephone 
receipts expanded, the operation in a full year of reduced 
charges introduced in October, 1936, affected profits, and 
the telephone surplus for 1937-38 was over £1,000,000 
lower at £429,000. Postal business showed a rather more 
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moderate growth than in the previous year. Capital ex- 
penditure in 1937-38 was {17.2 against {13.6 millions, 
while in 1938-39 the Exchequer issued {22.6 millions for 
capital purposes. These advances are repaid by means of 
annuities charged on the Post Office vote, which includes 
£13.9 millions for this purpose in 1939-40. 
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The 1939-40 estimates for broadcasting (technically in- 
cluded in the education votes) are double the 1934-35 
expenditure. An increasing share of gross wireless licence 
revenue, which was {4,269,000 in 1937-38, goes to the 
B.B.C., and for 1938-39 the Exchequer share is estimated 
at no more than £400,000. 


The National Debt 


C’ is clear that the upward movement in both the nominal 

value and the annual cost of the National Debt already 
apparent two years ago will become still more pronounced 
as borrowing for armaments continues. By March, 1938, 
the dead-weight debt had been lifted for the first time 
above £8,000 to £8,026 millions, owing to an increase in the 
Exchange Equalisation Fund and to the first Defence Loan 
placed in April, 1937. On a comparable basis, the debt was 
probably about £8,166 millions at the end of March, 1939, 
and there is some indication that a year hence it will be 
nearer to £9,000 than to £8,000 millions. 


Nominal Value.—The latest year for which full 
details are available is 1937-38, and we show in the accom- 
panying table how the dead-weight debt was made up in 
March, 1938, and certain earlier years. 


NoMINAL VALUE OF NATIONAL DEBT AT MARCH 31ST ({ MILLIONS) 





























| 1923 | 1935 1936 | 1937 1938 
InternaL Dest 
Fuxpep Dest :-— 
Pre-war Funded Debt*............ 313-3] 313-3 313-3 
™% Conversion Loan .......+.+++ 739-6 739-6 739-4 
*/, Consolidated Loan .........+++ 400-9 400-9 400- 400-7 
3h % War Loan ......ceccecersseeees 1,914-3 | 1,912-7 | 1,911-5 | 1,911-4 
Total Funded Debt ............ 997-8 | 3,368-1 | 3,366-5 | 3,364-9 | 3,364-8 
TERMINABLE ANNUITIES .........0+5 12-5 
Internat Unrunpep Dest :— 
(a) Other than Floating Debt : 
23% Conversion Loan ......... 206-6 | 206-5 
3% Conversion Loan............ 301-8] 301°8 
Old War Loans, Bonds, etc. inti ial 
7 2° oe RE cccpscesesne 200-3 200- 
WERE AOR. cccierocese 100-6 100-6 
3°; ‘Funding Loan a 145-6] 143-8 
4% Funding Loan..............+ 354-0 | 350-2 
44°, Conversion Loan ......... 365-9 | 363-4 
5% Conversion Loan..........+. 322-8 | 322-8 
4% Victory Bonds.............. 316-9 | 313-4 
24% Nat. Defence Bonds ad 100-2 
reasury Bonds .............0+++ 100-0 
Savings Certificates ............ +394-3 | 1389-6 
Total of (a) (inc. other debt) 2,808-8 | 2,892-5 
a Debt : 
reasury Bills............0s.s0sees 828-7 
Ways and Means Advances ... 13-1 
Total Floating Debt ............ 841-8 
Total Internal Unfunded Debt 3,506-9 | 3,734:3 
Tora, Internat Desr ..;......... 6,883-9 | 7,111-6 
EXTERNAL DEBT .......cccccceeeeeees 1,°32-6 | 1,032-5 
Tora, Deap-weicnt Dest ......... 7,916-5 |8.144- 
Funding Loan and Vic. Bds. held a sega 
by Nat. Debt Commissioners 118-0 





Net Torat Deap-weicnut Dest ... 





* 23% Consols, 2} and 23% Annuities, and Debts to Banks. 
t Includes National Savings Bonds (now about £3} millions). 


Net Indebtedness.—The preceding table, however, 
does not give a completely accurate picture of the position 


of the National Debt. On the one hand, it takes no account . 


of assets acquired against the debt, and on the other omits 
interest accrued on Savings Certificates, for this interest is 
only charged in the accounts as repayments are made. 
There are also other capital liabilities of the State, amount- 
ing to £123 millions in March, 1938, but as there are 
physical assets against these liabilities, it seems proper to 
exclude them entirely from an estimate of net indebtedness. 
Payments of interest and principal on War debts have vir- 
tually ceased since the Lausanne conference of 1932, and 
official statements of assets exclude all War debts due from 
foreign countries or the Dominions to this country. It is 
thus logical to exclude also our own external debt to other 
countries, chiefly to the United States of America. 


In the accompanying table a figure of the State’s net 


indebtedness is estimated. The assets shown are of a finan- 

cial character only, and do not include the value of physical 

assets such as Government buildings or Crown lands. No 
Net INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE 


















































(£ millions) 

Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
1935 1936 1937 1938 

Net total deadweight (as 
GOUO) .ccccvescceccousvessicie 7,800-4 7,795-8 7,797-2 8,026-1 
Deduct External debt ........ 1,036-5 1,036-5 1,032-6 1,032-5 
6,763-9 6,759-3 6,764-6 6,993-6 

Add accrued interest on 
saving certificates ......... 107-3 116-3 124-0 = 130-9 
6,871-2 6,875-6 6,888-6 7,124-5 
Deduct estimated assets ..... 517-1 510-1 499-7 669-1 
6,354-1 6,365-5 6,388-9 6,455-4 
Deduct Exchequer balances 2-5 2:7 2-7 2-4 
Net total .......0000+ eseee 6351-6 6,362-8 6,386-2 6,453-0 











_—- 


account is taken, on the one hand, of contingent liabilities 
such as guaranteed loans, or on the other of advances (so 
far unrepaid) to certain colonial Governments. 


Changes in the National Debt, 1938-39.—The effect 
of the year’s transactions can be summarised in the form of 
a balanced statement, as follows: — 








(€ thousands) 
: Receipts 
Bullion adv. (net repayt.) ......... SO } Year's defickt  .......ccccccccccsccees 12,714 
Tithe Act adv. (net change) ...... 65 | Issues under Def. Ln. Act ......... 128,050 
Land Settlement repayts. ......... 150 | Assist. to Czecho-Slovakia ......... 10,029 
-—— | N. Atlantic shipping .............++ 2,635 
265 | Ang.—Turkish Arms credit......... 160 
: Old sinking fund ..............0000008 14 
Met by increase in debt*  ......... 153,472 | Incr. in Exchq. balances ......... 135 
153,737 153,737 
Debt Raised Debt Repaid 
3% Nat. Defence Loan ........+0+ 79,596 | Nat. Savings Certs. (net) ......... 4,350 
Treasury bills (net inc.)............ 63,816 | Nat. Savings Bonds (net) ......... 334 
Ways & Means adv, (net inc.) ... 14,790 | Repayts. under War Ln, Acts ... 46 
- 4,730 
Net increase in gross debl® ......... 153,472 
158,202 158,202 
Receipts, etc. (Self-balancing) Issues (Self-balancing) 
Rootes IEE WOU cc ccn cciaicowiasee 10,000 | Iss. under Eire Agreemt...........+. 10,000 
Post Office capl. expend ..........+ 22,600 | To P.O., for cap. expend. .......+ 22,600 
Def. int. reed. from depts. ......... 1,946 | Defence Ln. int. paid .............+ 1,946 
Suez Canalshares drawn ......... 39 | Suez Canal shares drawn..........++ 39 
34,585 34, 








* This is before debt reduction due to si ts 
oe: © sinking funds, as sinking fund paymen 


None of the year’s transactions was comparable in size 
with the Exchange Equalisation Account increase of 


FLOATING Dest 

















(£ thousands) 
March 31, March 31, Change 
1938 1939 
Ways and Means Adv. outstanding :— 
a7 Public Depts epabdupvetoerpendeden doe te 
y C ED. o .ccsunnvnctinnses 27 14,790 
Treasury Bills outstandingt ............... onn'ass ; 63,765 
Total Floating Debt outstanding... 920,310 + 78,555 
$ Including Treas. bill proceeds not 
carried to Exch, within period of the acct. 15 - 461 





peels edi Ee me es 
1937-38. The amount received from Eire under the Agree- 
ment, in discharge of all her liabilities, has been re-issued, 
mainly for Irish stocks debt redemption. 


_ The Debt Charge.—In the 1937 Budget no altera- 
tion was made in the fixed debt charge, but during the 
year 1937-38 the total cost of interest and management (as 








April 15, 1939 


we show in the following table) rose by about £5.3 millions. 
This increase was due to the charge of a full year’s interest 
on the 24 per cent. Funding Loan 1956-61, to the issue of 
the 23 per cent. Funding Loan 1952-57, and to the pay- 
ment of interest (though not for a full year) on the 24 per 
cent. National Defence Bonds 1944-48. As a result, the 
fixed debt charge was not quite enough to meet the statu- 
tory sinking funds as well. Partly for this reason Sir John 
Simon in April, 1939, raised the fixed debt charge from 
£224 to £230 millions. The cost of armaments borrowing 


NationaL Dest INTEREST (f millions) 
Total 














Savi Other | “ment” | Interest, 
Treasury | Certif: | Totalot | interest | “and | Manage- 

ment, 
cates Charges Ex- etc. ( (3) 

to (5) 

Wt) 2) (3) (4) { (6) 

1932-93 ... ‘9 15-0t | 20-9t | 259-2 a 282-2 
1933-34 4-1 IL-1 15-2 200-0 1-1 216-3 
1934-35 .. 3-5 0 12-5 198-1 1-0 211-7 
1935-36 3-5 8-9 12-4 198-1 1-0 211-5 
1936-37 3-8 9-4 13-2 196-6 1-1 210-9 
1937-38 3-6 10-6 14-2 201-0 1-0 216-2 


t In 1932-33, excluding £2,655,995 Savings Certificates’ interest in excess of 
Permanent Debt Charge. 


however, is not, and will not be, reflected in the Consoli- 
dated Fund payments. The Defence services are paying 
3 per cent. on the sums from loans issued to them in pre- 
ceding years, so the charge is carried in the Supply Votes. 


Debt Redemption.— The composition of the 
nominal sinking fund during the six years ended 1937-38 
is shown in the next column. But issues to the New 
Sinking Fund are far from _ representing a _ net 
redemption of debt. New loans for general purposes 
are raised from time to time. Budget surpluses or 
deficits reduce or increase debt. Sometimes there are 
special maturities to be provided for, such as £27.3 millions 
of 24 per cent. Treasury bonds in February, 1937. Then 
each year there is some net change in the principal of out- 
standing National Savings Certificates, and nearly always 
a number of special transactions. 

On a cash basis, there was a net redemption of debt of 
£13.5 millions in 1935-36 and £5 millions in 1936-37, but 
an increase of £226.7 millions in the course of 1937-38. 
Since March, 1938, there has been an issue of £79.6 
millions (cash) of 3 per cent. National Defence Bonds, but 
an increase in the floating debt of £78.6 millions has been 


Other 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


HE latest year for which detailed Local Govern- 
¥ ment accounts are available is 1935-36, and we have 
estimated that in that year expenditure incurred in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, by the Central Governments, 
Road Fund and local authorities combined, was about 
£1,163 millions, against £1,113 millions in 1934-35. For 
later years the estimated revenue from rates was {171.5 
and £176 millions in 1936-37 and 1937-38 respectively in 
England and Wales, and £20.3 and £20.5 millions in 
Scotland. The table and other information which follow 
refer to England and Wales only. 

Rate fund services in 1935-36 cost £287.6 millions for 
general expenses, plus {62.9 millions for loan charges, on 
revenue account, and £75.0 millions on capital account, 
against £277.2, £63.1 and £62.1 millions respectively in 
1934-35. On revenue account (including loan charges) 
elementary and higher education cost £92.2, against {86.9 
millions; all public health services, including mental treat- 
ment, {64.9 against {61.6 millions; poor relief, £37.8 
against £36.2 millions; police, £23.9 against {22.3 
millions; and roads, £48.6 against {47.5 millions. Housing 
schemes (including the acquisition of small dwellings) cost 
£7.9 against £12.8 millions for general expenses, plus 
£31.6 millions (about the same) for loan charges on revenue 
account, while capital expenditure was £37.9 against {29.4 
millions. Housing is the largest item of capital expendi- 
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necessary to meet the Budget deficit of £12.7 millions, 

issues out of Defence Loans in excess of sums actually bor- 

rowed (£48.4 millions), and various other payments (in 

particular the £10 millions placed at the disposal of 
(000’s omitted) 


| 1992-2 | 1939-34] 1904-35 1935-26 | 1936-37| 1937-38 


Specific Sinking Funds 
Principal of Terminable 

Annuities ................ 
Sinking Fund for— 

34% Conversion Loan. 

4% Consolidated Loan 


4% Funding Loan ..... 4,0 
3% Funding Loan ..... 1,135 | 1,639] 1,688] 1,738 
4% Victory Bonds .... 3,175 3,302 3,434 
U.S.A. Government Loan dae se va 
Total of above........... 9,106 9,865 | 10,196 | 10,544¢ 
NOE Se cicssse icons 3,237 2,601 2,931 Nil 


| | eee 





12,343 | 12,466 | 13,127 | 10,544 


* This represents proportion of total payment made on December 15, 1932, which 
would normally count as repayment of capital, although the right was reserved to 
treat the whole sum on this occasion as a capital payment. t Of this {2,777,000 
fell outside the fixed debt charge. 


Czecho-Slovakia) amounting to about £17} millions net. 
On the other hand, sinking funds will have reduced debt by 


£13.2 millions and net repayments of Savings Certificates 
and Bonds were £4.7 millions. Thus the deadweight debt is 


THE Nationat Dest, 1913-1938 (¢ millions) 
Net nominal total of 


Financial Deadweight Debt Interest Col. (2) as 
Year outstanding at end Management, % of col. (1) 
of Financial Year etc. 
(1) (2) 
1913-14 .......006 649-8* 19-3 2-97 
1932-33 ......0006 7,643°8 282-2 3-67 
1933-34 .......006 7,822-3 216-3 2:77 
1934-35 .....00000 7,800-4 211-7 2-71 
1935-36 ......0000 7,795-8 211-6 2-71 
1936-37 ......0006 7,797 +2 210-9 2-70 
1937-38 .....00008 8,026-i 216-2 2-69 
1938-39 ........0. 8,166- OT 216-8 2-66 


* Debt at beginning of year. +t Provisional estimate 
including reduction in debt effected by sinking funds. 


probably £140 millions higher at £8,166 millions. The 
accompanying table summarises for a series of years the 


nominal debt total, and the cost of interest and manage- 
ment, with the latter expressed as a percentage. 


Topics 


Local Authorities £ millions 

England and Wales 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
Income* 
Total on Revenue Acc. ...... 441-6 446-6 461-4 481-2 
Of which rates. ..........6. 146-3 148-6 154-8 164-9 
grants ..........0. 120-5 121-6 125-0 132-9 
Receipts from loans ......... 80-8 62-8 64-8 82-3 
Expenditure* 

Total on Revenue Acc..,.... 430-3 433-2 454-8 470-9 
Of which loan charges ... 100-0 100°:5 101-0 100-2 
Total on Capital Acc. ...... 84-8 89-3 80-6 96-8 
Of which sinking fundsf 7-9 18-6 8-9 9-0 
Rateable value at start...... 269-9 274-2 285-3 293-6 
Gross loan debt at end ...... 1,393-6 1,404-4 1,421-5 1,451-3 
Of which education ...... 75-0 75-6 76-4 79-0 
Sewers, etc. .........006 74:8 78-1 79-3 81-6 
BEIT doce cccsesiscccees 466-7 480-8 492-4 551-6 
Trading and water .... 475:6 470:7 472:3 475-7 
CR cnc ccviececdicicces 301-5 299-2 301-1 263-4 
Bices. in sinking funds, etc. 93-2 98-2 99-9 98-7 


* Including Trading Services. ¢ Including repayments, 


ture, but in addition £6.3 millions was spent on education, 
£12.5 millions on public health and hospitals, and £9.1 
on roads, against £4.7, £11.2 and £8.1 millions respec- 
tively. Of the total spent for capital purposes, {66.6 against 
£53.8 millions was for new works and {8.4 millions (about 
the same) for sinking fund or repayments. 
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On revenue account expenditure on the rate fund 
services was met to the extent of {51.4 against £56 
millions from fees, rents and other recoupments, and 
£85.4 against £77.1 millions from Government grants, so 
that a balance of £213.7 against £207.2 millions was met 
out of rates. Housing contributed £22.1, against {27.5 
millions in rents, etc. Of the specific Government grants, 
{43.4 millions were for education, £13.8 for housing and 
{11.5 for police, against £40.4, £13.4 and £10.7 millions 
respectively. Of receipts on capital account of £74.6 
millions in all (compared with £59.3 millions in 1934-35), 
£58.6 against {43.8 millions came from loans and £12.3 
against £12.0 millions from other capital receipts. 

For the trading services (electricity, water, gas, trans- 
port, etc.), working expenses in 1935-36 amounted to 
£81.0 millions, loan charges to {35.2 millions, income of 
service to {124.1 millions, and capital expenditure to 
£28.7 millions, against £76.5, £35.5, £117.9 and £25.1 
millions respectively in 1934-35. Measured by the revenue 
it produces electricity supply is the most important trading 
service ; transport, which comes next, is half as large. 
Water supply is a close third, but its loan charges bear the 
highest proportion of all to income of service. 

Of gross loan debt outstanding in March, 1936, {967.7 
millions were for rate fund, and £483.6 millions for trading, 
services. But towards these sums, {63.3 and £35.6 millions 
respectively stood to the credit of sinking funds. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


TOTAL expenditure in Great Britain upon the social 
services in 1936-37 and earlier years is summarised in the 
first of the accompanying tables. The gross cost is shown 


EXPENDITURE ON SociaL SERvIcEs (f millions) 


Year ending March 31, 
GREAT BRITAIN 1924 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Unemployment Acts ... 48:0 101-5 99-1 99-0 86-3 


Health insurance] ...... 30-9 36-0 36-7 38-3 39-8 
War pensions ............ 69-6 42-8 41-2 40-5 39-5 
Oldageandother pensions 24-0 83-2* 85-6* 88-4* 90-1* 
PR GERUIOR, conic itdtiniocass 86-6 102-3 106-3 112-4 115-2 
Working-class housing... 16- 44-8§ 46-1 48-2 43-8 
FAGRE GHIIEE orccsessconesccoce 41-9 46-1 49-2 51-8 51-5 
Health servicesf ......... 14-5 22-6 23-8 25-2 27-9 
Total ..cccccccceccececs 332-1 479-3 488-0 503-8 494-1 


Total, less War Pensions 262-5 436-5 446-8 463-3 454-6 
* Includes widows’, orphans’ and old age contributory pensions. 
t Hospitals, maternity, lunacy, etc. || Calendar years. 
§ Year ended March 31, 1933, for England and Wales. 


—that is, total disbursements, no matter from what revenue 
the expenditure is met. Loan service (including provision 
for repayment and amounting to £47.6 millions in 1936-37) 
is included, but capital disbursements are excluded. 











Receipts from 
eee a Persons 
in Great | Expen- Total bene- 
Britain, 1936-37 | diture | Rates | partia- | Oter | Receipts] fiting (® 
block | "\Watary| (Fees, (Millions, 
er etc.) 
alg 
41-9 3-5 
7°5 9-8 
— oy 2-2 
44-8 1-9 
39-5 0-9 
54-2 8-0 
16-3 ‘ 
5-4 1-7 
0-7 ; 
231-9 











LT 
* Exchequer contribution was £15,000,000 in 1936-37, Unemploymen 
Health insurance: insured persons. ° -_ 


Receipts in 1936-37 from various sources (Government 
grants, rate funds, and contributions, rents or fees) are 
shown in the second table. Expenditure out of the rate 
funds cannot be allocated between local rates and Govern- 
ment block grants, as the latter are not earmarked for 
specific purposes. The health services are still financed 
locally for the most part. In normal times this is also true 
of poor relief. In 1936-37 capital expenditure for all pur- 
poses was about {45.5 millions, of which £32.2 millions 
was for housing and £9.0 millions for schools, etc. 


ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRY 


IN July, last year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
the House of Commons that in about seven years from 
October, 1931, some £55 millions had been spent from 
public funds in subsidies to industry and agriculture. 
In the accompanying table we set out particulars of some 
of the main forms of assistance that can be brought under 
this head. The figures refer to the whole of the Votes in 
question, and as they include miscellaneous expenses in 
some cases, they may overstate the direct subsidies actually 
received by producers. The Civil Aviation Votes especially 
for 1938-39 and 1939-40 are much influenced by the 
Defence programme. 

It will be seen from the table that in the six years to 
March, 1940, about £67 millions will have been spent in 
direct subsidies. This is essentially a minimum amount, for 
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1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
. > 
RTGS . ciciecscanrsizcntccenee 6,810 5,640 | 1,340 | 1,933 _ 
Beet sugar subsidy .............0+ 4,450 | 2,286 | 2,981 1,218 | 2,550 | 3,000 
Livestock ind, and cattle fd. .... | 2,057 | 3,955 | 4,056 | 4,283 | 4,575 | 4,402 
BMG GRC vin covescccinssctics - es 657 | 1,439 | 1,540 
Oats and barley subsidy ......... ase jae eek eee 203 930 
Bacon industry — ..........esseeeee dee ao owe as 150 425 
EUR :: chcccaiiincodilinpanbdsendebbaeceiiy 1,385 1,855 | 1,045 760 720 491 
Total Agriculture, from votes | 7,892 | 8,096 | 8,082 | 6,918 | 9,637 | 10,788 
Herring industry ............s.000 600 12 47 47 23 73 
Assist. to Brit. shipping......... ase 1,998 | 2,000 4 wee i 
Civilian aviation ........c.scccsees 5u9 419 602 | 1,693 | 2,566 | 4,787 
Grand Total from votes ...... 9,001 | 10,828 | 10,731 8,662 | 12,226 15,648 
* 1938 latest, 1939 Budget estimates. + Paid to growers, years beginning 
August Ist. } A five-year scheme, not provided for in the Estimates, is under 
consideration. 


in addition to these provisions from Votes, there are many 
other forms of indirect assistance through protective duties 
or levies, whose value can be guessed at with varying 
degrees of unsuccess. For the sake of comparison we show 
the amounts paid to growers under the wheat scheme, 
though the figures are not brought into the totals. Then 
the beet sugar industry has, in addition to the direct sub- 
sidy, a revenue advantage which is shown by the Agricul- 
tural Register to have been of the order of £24 millions to 
£3 millions a year. Oil produced in this country from coal 
is entirely relieved of the 9d. a gallon Customs duty, and 
the concealed subsidy it receives is thus about £33 millions, 
assuming an annual production of 100 million gallons of 
light oil. 

Even among the direct subsidies, the ultimate amount 
of assistance in 1939-40 is likely to be much larger than 
the £15.6 millions indicated in our table. Since the Esti- 
mates were published, details have been issued of the 
proposed scheme for aid to the shipping and shipbuilding 
industries, which will cost over £3,250,000 a year. 

The significance of these subsidies, indeed, is not their 
absolute size, but the fact that they have tended to increase 
through the introduction of new forms of assistance, and 
that they present an incomplete picture of the help of all 
kinds given through legislation. 
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‘‘Open Covers”’ in Gold Insurance 


HE recent acceleration in the flow of gold from Europe 
to the United States has served to bring into greater 
prominence than ever before the thoroughly unsound prin- 
ciples on which the market for insuring the marine risk on 
gold shipments operates in such abnormal circumstances. 
Whenever the rush to ship gold across the Atlantic is 
stimulated either by the arbitrage profit to be made on 
such shipments or by the search for greater security, or 
as was recently the case, by a combination of these two 
factors, the concentration of gold on single vessels becomes 
such as to render the insurance of that gold too big 
a mouthful for the market to digest. One need 
only instance in illustration of this fact the case of the 
“* Manhattan,” which, on its last voyage from this country 
to the United States carried gold to the value of about 
£12,000,000, at least three times the value of the ship and 
all the rest of its cargo. The premium paid by the 
shippers for the marine risk on this gold can have been 
little more than £6,000. To have recouped itself for a 
total loss of this shipment the insurance market would have 
had to allocate for this purpose the whole of the premium 
collected on international gold shipments since at least 
the beginning of the present century. At the normal rate 
of is. per cent., it would be necessary to insure 
£24,000,000,000 of gold or about four times the aggre- 
gate monetary reserve of gold in the whole world to collect 
in premiums the amount required to meet the potential 
loss on this single shipment. It is not surprising that the 
marine insurance market should in the face of such ex- 
perience have come to the conclusion that such business 
is thoroughly bad underwriting. The system which pro- 
duces such results cannot be allowed to remain in opera- 
tion, and but for the glamour of the word specie in under- 
writers’ eyes it would have ceased long ago. 
The circumstances that are capable of producing abnor- 
malities such as those symbolised by the “Manhattan” 
case derive from the “open cover” system under which 
the bulk of the marine risk on gold leaving this country 
is insured. An open cover is a contract, terminable 
at specified notice, giving shippers of gold the right to 
have up to a given amount of metal on any one vessel 
covered against the ordinary marine risks. There are 
between twenty and thirty of such open covers granted 
to banks and bullion dealers in London. The facilities they 
offer in one bottom range from about £200,000 
to a top figure of around £1,250,000. Assuming that the 
available covers provide facilities averaging £500,000 
per steamer per cover, it follows that if every open 
cover in London is being utilised in respect of a par- 
ticular vessel that vessel will be called upon to carry 
between £10,000,000 and £15,000,000 of gold. On this 
assumption the “ Manhattan ” when it carried £12,000,000 
of gold across the Atlantic was in fact carrying nearly 
the potential maximum feasible under the existing open 
cover facilities. The fault with this system is that it should 
be possible for this potential maximum ever to be realised 
in practice. 

In the normal course, not more than five or six of these 
Open covers are used with any regularity. Among the 
twenty to thirty banks and bullion houses to which such 
facilities have been granted there are very considerable 
variations in the efficiency with which they undertake 
gold arbitrage business. Certain institutions have the ex- 
perience, aptitude and facilities which enable them to work 





on a price which would leave others no profit margin 
whatsoever. The more efficient are the houses which pro- 
vide the normal gold arbitrage machinery in this centre 
and which are working with some regularity. Their open 
covers are therefore being consistently used to the profit 
both of themselves and of the underwriters. The same can- 
not, unfortunately, be said of the large majority of open 
covers. These are granted to firms which only begin to arbi- 
trage gold when the profit margin becomes abnormally 
large. It may, therefore, be assumed that when these 
marginal open covers become utilised the facilities avail- 
able to the better-placed firms are already being operated 
to capacity. Therefore, these marginal covers merely in- 
crease the congestion both of gold being shipped on each 
available vessel and therefore of the gold insurance market. 
For it must not be assumed that underwriters, faced with 
the inordinate piling up of their gold commitments on a 
single vessel, have done nothing to protect themselves. 
They have under such circumstances endeavoured to re- 
Strict their commitments to reasonable proportions by 
re-insuring part of the gold in question. But whereas 
the premium received by them from the shippers was fixed 
in advance by the terms of the open cover contract—and 
has ruled for some time at 1s. per cent.—the rates paid for 
reinsurance have moved freely and in accordance with the 
degree of gold congestion on each individual vessel. 

Thus the twelfth £1,000,000 of the £12,000,000 of gold 
recently shipped by the “ Manhattan ” was being reinsured 
at 20s. per cent., i.e. at 20 times the premium paid by 
the shippers and received by the original underwriters 
under the open cover policies. On such a shipment, need- 
less to say, the original underwriters had to pocket an 
appreciable loss. The bullion market has in recent months 
been particularly vocal in its criticism of the insurance 
market. One well-known firm in its annual review of the 
gold market for 1938 did not hesitate to assert that “ no 
institution made more money out of the (September) crisis 
than the insurance market or lost more prestige.” But the 
boot is sometimes on the other foot and the insurance 
market could well respond with the assertion that part of 
the substantial profits made by the bullion market out of 
arbitrage of gold with New York has in fact been made at 
the direct expense of certain interests in the insurance 
market. It is probable that the majority of the rarely 
used open covers involve their underwriters in loss. They 
are only utilised at times when the channels of gold 
arbitrage are already congested and when the gold insured 
under these covers has therefore to be reinsured—always 
at a loss—by the underwriter. 

It should be possible to devise means whereby this 
obvious defect in the gold insurance machinery could be 
remedied. One way of doing this would be to make open 
cover policies subject to a minimum annual premium, 
which would ensure their utilisation only by interests 
which operate them with fair regularity. This minimum 
need not be high enough to involve any real restriction in 
the freedom with which the efficient banks and firms in 
the gold market would arbitrage gold with overseas centres. 
But it would not have to be particularly high in order to 
rule out the marginal open covers, which, on the few occa- 
sions on which they are used, are likely to involve the 
underwriters in loss. It might also be possible to cancel 
all existing open covers and only reinstate them subject 
to an overriding clause limiting the aggregate amount of 
gold to be carried by any one vessel and cancelling the 
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facilities provided by the cover once that limit had been 
reached. There should certainly be no need to abolish 
the open cover principle from the gold insurance system. 
It has justified itself by providing a firm basis on which 
the delicate calculations of arbitrage costs can be made in 
advance of any intended operation and is thus essential 
to the functioning of the whole arbitrage machinery. On 
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occasions the open cover system has led to the develop- 
ment of abnormal and unsatisfactory conditions in the gold 
insurance market. But the responsible defects can be 
eradicated without tampering with essential features of the 
machine. The real problem is that of preventing hungry 
underwriters, when offered these gold covers, from 
swallowing the bait of “ specie.” 


Market Gardening 


HE need for the provision of a more plentiful supply 
T of cheap fresh fruit and vegetables has been empha- 
sised in almost every report on nutrition. In particular, 
stress has frequently been laid on the necessity for the 
extension of market gardening. So far, however, progress 
has been slow. According to the Occupational Census of 
1931, only 115,000 persons were then engaged in market 
gardening, and in July, 1938, there were only 78,000 
insured persons in this branch of activity. The average 
size of the individual business unit is small; in 1931, 
for example, there were only three insured persons per 
independent worker. Apart from its role as a supplier 
of fresh fruit and vegetables, the importance of the 
industry is derived mainly from its local concentration. 

Since December, 1931, the industry has enjoyed the 
protection of comparatively high import duties. But 
asparagus growers round Evesham, owners of tomato 
houses in the Lea Valley, broccoli growers in Cornwall, 
the flower farmers in the Scilly Isles, and the soft fruit 
growers in Kent, Norfolk, Cambridge, Worcester and 
Lincolnshire, had clamoured for a tariff for years before 
the Horticultural Duties Act of December, 1931, and 
the Import Duties Act of March, 1932, were placed on 


_ the statute book. The effect of these import duties, which 


amount in some cases to 100 per cent., can be seen from 
the following table, which gives the value of imports 
of various types of horticultural products :-— 


1930 1931 1936 1937 1938 
(£"000) 


Raw fruit. ......... 29,333 30,177 22,525 23,719 25,198 

Vegetables* ...... 7,849 8,010 7,018 6,945 7,773 

Cut flowers ......... 765 1,064 539 637 635 

ERNIE. ccatcnnnenpanes 1,680 1,470 1,566 1,617 1,816 
* Excluding potatoes. 


There has been a fall in imports of fruit and cut 
flowers ; but the total value of imported vegetables, as 
a group, has not been much affected, and imports of 
bulbs have increased both in value and in quantity. 
There has also been a very considerable shift in the 
source of our imports of fruits and vegetables. An index 
of the volume of fruit imports, including eight types of 
fruit, calculated by the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute at Oxford, fell from 100 in the base period 
1927-29 to 86 in 1937; but while the index for Empire 
shipments had risen to 174 in 1937, the figure for the 
volume of imports from foreign countries had fallen 
to 47. As the duties are usually highest in the season when 
home production is available, there has also been a shift 
in the timing of foreign imports, towards very early or 
very late supplies ; this has been very marked in the case 
of tomatoes. 

Broadly, there has been a steady decline in the acreage 
under small fruit, but a marked increase in the output 
of vegetables, and in the acreage under orchards. It is 
probable that import duties have been partly responsible 
for the latter phenomenon, but they have clearly not 
saved the growers of small fruit from an unprofitable 
enterprise. In all forms of horticulture and in the case 
of small fruits, particularly, where imports, even in 1931, 
provided only a small proportion of total supply, the 
vagaries of the weather and of pests have the determining 
influence on the grower’s financial returns, and in fact 
the fall in the acreage under small fruit is due very 
largely to the rapid spread of disease. Hampshire, for 
example, which used to be one of the main suppliers of 
strawberries, has been so infected by “ yellow-edge” 


and “ crinkle” that the industry is now dying out in 
that locality. The heavy cost of spraying (which has to 
be done several times a year with different washes to deal 
with different pests), of orchard heaters, or of soil 
sterilisation in the case of greenhouse crops, has also been 
a serious handicap to the small growers. The trade in 
cut flowers, however, has undoubtedly benefited by 
protection, and there has also been a considerable expan- 
sion in the acreage of bulbs, and in green-house crops. 

The next table shows changes in the acreage under 
various crops grown on holdings of more than one acre in 
the United Kingdom : — 


1921 1930 1937 
(Acres) 
Cae . cocsivcorencceqsecsqneess wn 241,779 258,575 
RE FEE... ercoscnnsvnsscesansionns 75,587 65,432 52,103 
of which— 
Strawberries  ...........000+ 19,364 23,032 21,242 
Raspberries ...........s0000+ 6,741 6,137 5,401 
Currants and gooseberries 21,617 28,714 965 
COIN corsnnnnteniensaneinnehanes 8,224 9,430 13,924 
GET. “kvushcctcntemboceuneiezers 2,973 1,534 1,656 
Brussels sprouts ................++ 12,507 35,580 32,245 
Cauliflower and broccoli ...... 8,583 15,783 18,843 
GIINEE : ccsnospasadapceonminetensbaase 4,211 7,310 6,063 
SED Ssonenebedeninearneuhaetnt 5,333 7,843 7,376 
BD , pensbodebiedbedeebiceocenecsts seg 13,218 13,194 
Peas, for market .................. 57,445 45,616 
Cabbage, for human con- 
SINE aririiinndietcndenrssetes ; 35,702 38,245 


Vegetable growing has suffered from a peculiar form 
of internal competition. As the table shows, the acreage 
under carrots, cabbages, cauliflower and broccoli has 
noticeably increased since 1930, but this increase has 
been due largely to the activities of the general farmer, 
and not to an extension of market gardens. The slump 
in cereal prices since 1929, and the need of many arable 
farmers to grow more cash crops, has resulted in the 
adoption of cabbages or other vegetables as part of the 
crop rotation of arable farms, with a consequent revolution 
in the methods of cultivation. Tractors, manure spreaders 
and other machinery have been adapted to the cultivation 
of vegetables, and the number of such crops which can 

grown in fields is still increasing; even asparagus, 
which has been regarded as essentially the small man’s 
crop, is being taken up by arable farmers. Consequently, 
the small market gardener has found the market for many 
of his products swamped by the cheaper if somewhat 
inferior output of large farms. 

The very steady import of many kinds of fruit shows, 
however, that there is still a large market available if 
only the home grower can tap it. Apart from a limited 
quantity of luxury products, the imports of bananas, 
oranges and apples supply mainly the cheapest and out-of- 
season market, so that an expansion in home production 
can now occur, not by pushing up still further the price of 
the foreign product, but only by cheapening the price to 
the consumer of the home production. Technical pro- 
gress in cultivation will help, but undoubtedly the greatest 
economies could be secured by a reform in the methods 
of marketing. Since the Linlithgow Committee in 1923 
criticised the distribution of agricultural produce, little 
has been done to improve wholesaling and retailing 
methods. The railways have, indeed, improved their 
fruit and vegetable services, and co-operative selling by 
producers has made modest advances on earlier efforts. 
Ever since 1895 the Scilly Isles Bulb and Flower Associa- 
tion has been developing the sale of early flowers grown 
on the Scillies with remarkable success ; it is only com- 
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tively recently, however, that other growers have 
Followed this example. For some years the Pershore 
Co-operative Fruit Market and the Littleton and Badsey 
Growers’ Association have been working co-operative 
development schemes. More recently Devonshire violet 
growers and Cornish anemone growers have set up 
organisations to supervise sales, which have in addition 
been conducting publicity campaigns in the national 
press, using in some cases the “ National Mark.” Efforts 
have been made by English tomato and Scottish raspberry 
growers to introduce marketing schemes on the lines of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, so far without success. 
Despite all this the improvements are piecemeal ; co- 
operative selling organisations, with a few exceptions, 
lead a fitful life at the best, while the proper grading of 
supplies sent to the ordinary markets is still a rare event. 
inefficiency of present methods of fruit and 
vegetable retailing has been shown by a prominent chain 
of variety stores. This concern approached fruit and 
vegetable farmers in districts near some of its principal 
branches and guaranteed to take all their produce at 
prices ; then, by organising its own transport, it 

has been able to sell fruit and vegetables at prices well 
below those of independent retailers. Similar success 
has attended the sale of tomatoes from the Scilly Isles 
by the same concern. There is no doubt that prices could 
be lowered and consumption of fruit and vegetables 
increased by an extension to all large towns of these 
methods of sale by contract, but such an improvement 
involves either the' substitution of small units by large, 
or co-operation between groups of producers and retailers. 

Such developments are hindered, not only by the 
individualistic outlook of many horticulturists and shop- 
keepers, but also by the highly seasonal nature of many of 
these products. The home grower can in a normal 
season keep the British housewife supplied with vege- 
tables of one kind or another throughout the year, but 
the season for British fruit is still limited to the six 
months from June to December. An extension of the 
home production of fruit involves, therefore, not only 
the eradication of disease and an improvement in market- 
ing methods, but also the development of the compara- 
tively new industry of fruit preservation. It is worth 
noting that in 1938, Britain imported preserved fruits 
to the value of £8 millions, together with tinned tomatoes 
valued at £1 million. 

Fruit preservation in the form of jam is, of course, 
an old industry, which uses a considerable quantity of 
home-grown fruit and of imported fruit pulp. Canning 
in Great Britain is still applied largely to vegetables, 
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such as peas and asparagus, but increasing quantities of 
fruit and of tomato juice are being preserved in this way. 
Both these operations must be conducted on a large scale 
in order to be commercially possible, and consequently, 
both jam making and canning firms must be abie to 
obtain regular supplies of good quality produce near at 
hand. Here, again, therefore, if production is to be 
expanded, small growers must either co-operate in 
growing the same variety of fruit and vegetables, in 
grading and in transport, or they must give way to market 
garden farms. 

The making of fruit juices and fruit syrups is a rapidly 
growing industry in America and on the Continent. 
In England, these methods of using fruit came into 
prominence only with the growth of milk bars in the 
last few years, and the use of these products directly by 
the housewife is still very rare. Much research has been 
done at Long Ashton, the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
research station for fruit and vegetable preservation, 
and commercial production is now carried on by a number 
of firms. These products have the great advantage, not 
shared by jam or canned goods, that they can be made 
out of the second grade fruit (provided it is not diseased) 
which provides the bulk of the seasonal glut. Conse- 
quently, this industry could well be taken up as a side-line 
to schemes of co-operative marketing, if growers could 
raise the necessary capital and co-operative spirit, though 
the problems of retail distribution are admittedly 
difficult. 

The latest development in this field is the appearance 
of “frosted” fruit and vegetables, which have been 
preserved, sometimes for many months, by storage at 
low temperatures. At present the commercial possibilities 
of this process are limited by the difficulties of selling ; 
“ frosted ” foods deteriorate very quickly when thawed, 
and consequently distribution is still limited to those 
wholesalers, retailers and housewives who have 
refrigerators. 

But technical progress in these new industries is very 
rapid, and with the greater attention now paid to nutrition 
there should be scope for a greatly increased production 
of fruit and vegetables in this country. But tariffs are of 
little use in this development, since the possibilities for 
expansion lie in tapping the poorer markets, in which 
these products are still largely unknown. Science applied 
to cure disease and to preserve temporarily unwanted 
produce, and a radical overhaul of the methods of 
marketing to the urban centres of population—on these 
two factors depend the future of the market gardeners 
in this country. 


Finance and Banking 


The Money Squeeze.— The coincidence of the 
Albanian crisis and of the Easter holidays has rendered 
the impact of political events on the money and discount 
markets rather more severe than it would otherwise have 
been. This is because the precautionary calling in of funds 
and raising of rates, which international developments 
would in any case have caused, occurred on a credit posi- 
tion already strained by the withdrawal of currency for 
holiday purposes. Supplies of credit have also been con- 
tracted by the continued intervention of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account in the foreign exchange market in 
support of sterling and by the consequent immobilisation 
of credit in Public deposits. The weakness of the forward 
sterling rate in terms of dollars has, moreover, made 
further headway this week, and the attractive yield to be 
earned on the dollar swap has withdrawn from the money 
market a certain amount of outside money which would 
otherwise have been available to relieve the tension. The 
demand for money has expanded simultaneously with the 
temporary contraction in its supply. This is because the 
discount market has recently had a run of big allotments 
at the weekly Treasury bill tenders and has found the 
outlet for bills with the clearing banks much more restricted 
than usual. The outcome of this combination of factors 


acting on the supply of and demand for short term credit 
has been a considerable hardening of all money rates. On 
Tuesday one of the clearing banks increased its rate for 
fresh money against bills from 4 to } per cent. On Wed- 
nesday another bank made this higher figure apply to the 
whole of its “night money ”—whether for old or new 
loans—and in addition increased by } its rate on Treasury 
One’s and short term bonds, bringing these up to 1 per 
cent. and 1} per cent. respectively. In the pressure of 
Tuesday up to 14 per cent. was paid for loans against 
bills secured from lenders other than the clearing banks. 
Considerable relief has been given to the discount market 
by special purchases of bills, the authorities taking up 
substantial amounts of early June bills at }# per cent. 
These are reflected in the latest Bank return, which shows 
an expansion of £8,315,000 in Government securities. By 
Wednesday afternoon the effect of these open market opera- 
tions was beginning to make itself felt and this factor, 
together with the increasing momentum of the reflux of 
notes from holiday circulation, gave a distinctly easier 
appearance to the short loan position. None the less, dis- 
count rates, which were immediately adjusted to the more 
stringent money conditions at the beginning of the week, 
have remained firm with the three months’ bill at 14 to 
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1§ per cent., and six months’ paper quoted at a nominal 
2 per cent., and only placed at~this figure with some 
difficulty. At this level of open market discount rates the 
traditional margin between these rates and the official 
Bank rate has about been restored. 


* * * 


Brazilian Exchange.—Following the granting of 
the American credits, the Brazilian authorities have 
announced a reversion to the system of exchange dealings 
in force up to the end of 1937. The arrangement then in 
existence was that 35 per cent. of the proceeds of export 
bills had to be sold at the official rate to the Bank of Brazil, 
which applied it to the service of the external debt, and the 
remaining 65 per cent. could be disposed of in the free 
market. Since the end of 1937, however, all foreign 
exchange has had to be sold to the Bank of Brazil. ‘The 
new arrangement is that the central bank takes 30 per cent., 
while 70 per cent. can be disposed of in the free market. 
The hope is that the 30 per cent. will yield enough foreign 
exchange to cover the service of the American portion of 
Brazil’s external debt, amounting to about {2,400,000 a 
year, though nothing has been said about the claims of the 
British bondholders. The real crux is the state of Brazil’s 
trade balance. Last year the export surplus was negligible, 
and unless there is an improvement, either part of the 30 
per cent. will have to be released to pay for imports— 
so that it will be impossible to cover even the American 
debt—or else accounts due to foreign exporters will be- 
come blocked. The terms of the new arrangements, how- 
ever, are tantamount to a moderate depreciation of the 
milreis. In November, 1937, the Bank of Brazil’s official 
buying rate was 56$700, and the free rate was 85$000. 
On this basis, exports worth £1,000 yielded 75,095 milreis. 
Last month the central bank’s buying rate was 80$980, and 
it applied to all foreign exchange, so that £1,000 yielded 
80,980 milreis. According to recent advices, the new official 
buying rate is to be 77$240, and the free rate is 86$600, 
which means that exports of £1,000 will yield 83,792 
milreis, or 3.5 per cent. more than under the recent regime. 
Conversely, imports will now have to be paid for at the 
free rate, plus 5 per cent. tax, whereas the Bank of Brazil 
had been prepared to seil exchange at 82$980 plus 5 per 
cent. tax. This increases the cost of imports by 4.4 per 
cent., and it must also be remembered that the tax was 
only raised to 5 per cent. a short time ago. The intention 
is to improve the trade balance by giving exporters a better 
price in milreis, while penalising the importer, but the 
net result is an exchange depreciation of about 4 per cent. 
It is not expected that the alteration in the exchange system 
will have much effect on German trade with Brazil, for 
business in aski marks flourished under the 1937 general 
exchange regime. The American long-term credit of $50 
millions, for the provision of capital goods, is a much more 
direct move against the aski mark, when it is remembered 
that Germany has been buying Brazilian coffee and cotton 
against sales of railway material. On the whole, this new 
arrangement is to be welcomed as a return to freer deal- 
ings in exchange, but it remains to be seen if any advan- 
tage accrues even to the American bondholder; while so far 
the British bondholder is left completely out in the cold. 


* * * 


National Bank of Egypt.—Following the hints 
dropped recently by Sir Edward Cook at the general meet- 
ing of the National Bank of Egypt, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment have now revealed twelve points which they -think 
should be embodied in the bank’s new charter. In deciding 
to establish a central bank, the Government have decided 
to take advantage of the experience and high traditions of 
the National Bank rather than to operate a new institution, 
and many of the twelve points relate to normal central 
banking practice. Thus the bank is to continue to act as 


respect of the note issue to perform all ordi Govern- 
ing business free of charge as hitherto. Special 
duties such as the service of the public debt and the float- 
ing of new loans are to be subject to remunerati 

arranged by mutual agreement, and the bank is to 


Fs 
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from time to time advances to the Government on the usual 
terms of interest. The remaining points deal with the 
transformation of the bank into a mainly Egyptian insti- 
tution. Thus the board should have an Egyptian majority 
by 1945. Future Governors, subsequent to the present in- 
cumbent, shall no longer be ex-officio President of the 
board. So long as the function of President and Governor 
are combined, the board shall appoint an Egyptian Vice- 
President, but the appointment of neither President nor 
Vice-President shall be subject to Government sanction. 
The board is to co-opt three new Egyptian directors as 
soon as the new statutes are voted. No person in receipt 
of a Government salary is to be a director of the bank. 
Part of the shares are to be nominative, but the exact 
relation between nominative and bearer shares is still 
under discussion. The local recruiting of the bank’s staff 
is to be confined to Egyptians, and recruitment from 
abroad in exceptional cases is to be subject to the approval 
of the Finance Minister. Finally, the London committee 
of the bank is to be replaced by a body with residence 
abroad whose object is to maintain the international rela- 
tions of the bank. The statement adds that the Government 
will in due course supplement these arrangements by legis- 
lation to confirm the legal tender status of the bank’s 
notes, to maintain the stability of the piastre-sterling ex- 
change, and to systematise the general banking position. 
Prima facie these proposals appear reasonable, nor do they 
conflict with Sir Edward k’s plea that the bank’s 
efficiency of personnel must be maintained and that the 
bank must remain] free from political influence. The real 
test is the practical application of the principles laid down 
in these twelve points, but there seems no ground for 
serious apprehension on this score. 


* * * 


March Clearing Bank Averages.—The March 
returns of the ten English clearing banks reflect the com- 
pletion of the spring revenue collection. Deposits are 
reduced since February by £24.1 millions, while the 
redemption of Treasury bills out of the quarter’s revenue 
surplus explains the contraction of £21.7 millions in 
discounts. Advances have risen by £11.1 millions, There 
is some disposition to ascribe this last movement to a 
further expansion in business, but a similar increase of 
£15.5 millions occurred a year ago when business was 
certainly not improving. A more mundane but more 
likely explanation is that of temporary borrowing by bank 
customers for the purpose of making income tax pay- 
ments. 
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The past month’s contraction in deposits and discounts 
has reduced the banks’ “liquid asset” ratio to 29.2 per 
cent. This is just below the normal 30 per cent. minimum, 
but as it is a Purely seasonal reduction, which is likely to 
be rectified month, it did not call for any special 
measures such as a general restriction of credit. A year 
ago the ratio was down to 31.1 per cent, This 29.2 per 
cent. ratio, however, lends point to the argument 

an increase in the rig edhe Treasury bills must precede 
the issue of Defence . The tender issue, however, 


has already risen by £48 millions since the low point of 
£346 millions touched at the beginning of March. 
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Gold by Parcel Post.—The device of using the 
French parcel post facilities to arbitrage gold from this 
country to the United States—a procedure which was ex- 
plained in The Economist of March 18th—has at last 
succumbed to the repeated assaults which it has had to 
withstand from adversely interested parties. Its demise 
has been ensured by an order from the U.S. postal authori- 
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ties prohibiting the import of gold by air mail or parcel 
post in amounts exceeding $50. The order was issued on 
Wednesday of this week and became immediately effective. 
One of the results of the disappearance of this parcel post 
gold arbitrage will be to make for greater uniformity in 
the dollar shipping parities at which various arbitrage 
houses are able to undertake gold shipments to New York. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


ONCE again a considerable amount of 
intervention has been necessary by the 
different Controls to keep exchange 
rates steady in face of a renewed flow 
of funds to New York. Fortunately, the 
fact that many markets were closed 
from Friday to Monday inclusive 
tended to restrict purchases of dollars, 
and on Saturday in London little diffi- 
culty was experienced in keeping the 
sterling-dollar rate at 4.684. When the 
market reopened on Tuesday, however, 
much stronger support for sterling was 
needed, although the closing rate was 
unchanged. The following day the sell- 
ing pressure abated somewhat, but 
overnight dealings in New York had 
made the rate open r+sc. lower at 
4.687%, at which level it was firmly held 
throughout the day} On Thursday in 
a very quiet market it showed little 
change. In the forward market an in- 
teresting feature of the week has been 
official sales of dollars. As usual it has 
been the forward rate which has given 
the best indication of the capital out- 
flow to New York, and on Tuesday the 
premiums for one month and three 
months widened at one time to Ic. and 
3c., respectively. Official intervention 
then caused a contraction to tic. and 
2tic., while on Thursday the three 
months’ premium was back to 2-4. 
The belga has tended to appreciate 
against sterling, showing a gain of Ic. 
on Wednesday at 27.814. The discount 
on the three months’ belga widened 
sharply on Tuesday to 90c., compared 
with 604c. on Saturday, but contracted 
again on Wednesday to 774c. as a result 
of bear covering operations. Swiss 
francs have been fairly steady except for 
an initial period of weakness on Satur- 
day morning when the rate rose to 
20.89. They have since been quoted at 
around 20.87-874. Forward French 
francs have not escaped the weaker ten- 
dency apparent in other European for- 
ward rates, and on Tuesday the dis- 
counts widened to #%f. for one month 
and yef. for three months. Registered 
marks were firmer on Thursday after 
being at a discount of 63 per cent. on 
Wednesday. 


* 
The Bank Return 


RATHER surprisingly the note circula- 
tion shows a fall of £1.7 millions this 
week. This follows an expansion of 
£9.4 millions last week, but usually the 
week including Easter witnesses a 
further small increase as the notes do 
not as a rule return immediately, Last 


Life Association of Scotland.— 
This office, which celebrated its cen- 
tenary last year, reported record new 
business totalling £1,721,000. The net 
rate of interest fell from £4 Os. 1d. per 
cent. to £3 17s. 8d. per cent. The ex- 


week there was no sign of any action 
to offset the note expansion, and Gov- 
ernment securities were actually £2 
millions lower. This week, however, 
they are up by £8.4 millions, which is 
the result of special bill purchases to 
relieve the abnormal situation in the 
money market. The net rise in bankers’ 
deposits is only £5.7 millions. The re- 
turn of notes from circulation and the 


Apr. 13, Mar.29, Apr. 5, Apr. 12, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
£mil. £ mil. £ mil. £ mil. 
Issue Dept.: 
Gold 


ebenenoneven 326°4 226:2 226:2 226:2 
Value per oz. fine... 85s. 148s.6d, 148s. 6d.148s.6d. 
Notes in circula- 


THOM seeeeeeeeeee 497-2 482:0 491-4 489-7 
Banking Dept. 
Reserve .......+. 30:0 45-2 35:8 37:5 
Public Deps. ... 17:7 21-8 16:0 17-7 
Bankers’ be 104-0 98:5 91:9 97-6 
Deps. ... 36:0 36:3 40:5 40:9 
Govt. Secs. ... 116-1 102-3 100-3 108-7 
Discounts & Ad- 
vances ...... 9-6 48 8°5 6°3 
Other Secs. ... 19-6 22:5 21:5 21:5 
Proportion ...... 19-0°,28-9% 24:1% 24.0% 


increase in Government securities have 
been offset by a switch-over to public 
deposits owing to Exchange Account 
support of sterling and a fall in dis- 
counts and advances which last week 
rose by £3.7 millions as a result, pre- 
sumably, of a special transaction for a 
private customer. The rise in other de- 
posits last week by £4.2 millions is 
attributed to the creation of the Chinese 
Stabilisation Fund. 


* 


The Money Market 


Last week’s Treasury Bill tender re- 
sulted in a further rise in the average 
rate of allotment to 26s. 2.83d. per 
cent. The total amount applied for 
showed a small rise at £58 millions, but 
the market syndicate felt confident to 
make another reduction in its bid to 
£99 13s. Sd. In the event, it only 


Apr. 13, Apr. 5, Apr. 13, 
1938 1939 1939 


% % % 
Bank Rate ...............068 2 2 2 
London it Rate ... 1g lg lg 
Short Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks ......... lp-1* = le-1*® = lpg 
eee lg—5g 34-1 7g-1 
Discount Rates 
Treasury bills ......... lg llg 1916 
Three m : 
SEED | Sanduesdicetcddcee 17z9—91g Llqg—5ig 11q-5g 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities wit six months of maturity. 44 per 
cent. for loans — 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


secured a 44 per cent. allotment, against 
71 per cent. in the previous week; this 
was owing to a fall in the total amount 
allotted from £42 millions to £32 
millions. The amount on offer this 


INSURANCE NOTES 


pense ratio, at 19 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income, is higher than is usual 
for life offices and is in part explained 
by the low premiums under the Asso- 
ciation’s deferred bonus scheme. Death 
claims, which fell from £353,000 to 


week is again to be reduced, being only 
£30 millions. The accumulation of 
sterling funds by the Exchange Account 
is presumably the cause of the reduction 
in the tender issue of Bills. Maturities 
next week will only be £22 millions, so 
that with the outlet for bills at the banks 
still very restricted the syndicate will 
doubtless not worry if it again gets a 
smaller allotment. The rise in other 
money rates and credit conditions are 
described in a Finance Note. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


WHEN the market reopened on Tuesday 
after the Easter holidays, there was a 
noticeable increase in the amount of 
unhoarding from Continental sources, 
as is usual nowadays in a time of inter- 
national tension. At the fixing the turn- 
over was only £557,000, for in spite of 
the weaker trend of sterling the Ex- 
change Account did not release any 
gold to arbitrageurs who would have 
doubtless readily absorbed more in view 
of the absence of any premium in the 
price over the American shipping 
parity. Subsequent unofficial dealings, 





Silver 
Gold | price per oz. 
| standard 
Date , Ss aon 
Price | or | Amt. | “ 
per fine | pi, | dealt | Cash |atins. 
~~ loud I 
ee - t : Ls 
; 
1939 | da. | d.{ £000; dj «a 
April 6... 1148 6 | par | 476) 20 | 19llig 
eo. S08. par | 557 20 19llig 
ao “ lopm.| 600 20 | 19i3i¢ 
” ' 


| par | 704 | 20 | 19% 


* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3d. 
per cent. 

At fixing. 
the New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


however, were large, and are estimated 
to have brought the day’s turnover up 
to at least £1,000,000. On Wednesday, 
the authorities again refrained from 
supporting the pound by sales of gold 
for arbitrage. The fixing turnover was 
larger, but unofficial dealings were 
much smaller. A big shipment of 
Transvaal gold, amounting to £794,843, 
is due to arrive in this country on 
April 21st. The four large consignments 
of gold that were to have been made to 
Canada at the end of last week were 
cancelled. The silver market has been 
quiet. There has been a certain amount 
of covering by bears which has offset 
any speculative selling, and prices 
have hardly changed. 


£281,000 in 1937, showed little change 
last year at £277,000. Assets increased 
from £8,438,000 to £8,625,000. Loans 
on Public Rates were 50 per cent. higher 
at £1,261,000, and policy loans were 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Investment 


London—.—It is idle to speculate on what the Lon- 
don market might have done had it been open last Satur- 
day morning. Unquestionably, the reaction to the invasion 
of Albania by Italy would have been severe. But having 
had the advantage of a week-end to absorb the shock, 
investors on Tuesday wisely decided that no new posi- 
tive policy was open to them. Indeed, the latest episode, 
and the week of tension which has followed, is only dif- 
ferent in degree from the leaden political atmosphere to 
which investors have already become inured. Measured by 
price movements, the market’s response to a critical situa- 
tion has been stoical. In terms of turnover, there has been 
no suggestion of panic selling, and the price-making 
machinery, though apparently. working normally, has 
become a matter of semi-automatic reflex action. The 
following table sets out the movements of leading gilt- 
edged and industrial securities, after Munich, at the 
January “low,” after the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia, 
and during the past weck: — 


Consols 212% 74 
War Loan 312% ... | 101lo 
10012; 96 


421» 
63 


The market’s aplomb can be measured by the fact that 
equity shares stand higher to-day than last January. The 
Financial News index, at 79.3, is some 34 points above 
the low level of September 28, 1938, and January 27th 
last. In other words, the process of discounting industrial 
improvement is still evident in to-day’s prices. Unfortun- 
ately, it is an improvement which depends very consider- 
ably upon expansionary arms finance, and prices are still 
counting on the avoidance of war, and perhaps of industrial 
regimentation short of war. Under these conditions it 
becomes virtually impossible to offer the investor any use- 
ful counsel. But it is evident that a less propitious selling 
opportunity than the present could hardly be found. 


* * * 


—— And Wall Street.—Before the London market 
had registered its political concern on Tuesday with falls, 
moderate in the circumstances, of up to % in undated gilt- 
edged stocks, Wall Street had given full weight to the 
Easter crisis. On Thursday last week the American market 
was seized with alarm at rumours of the Albanian inva- 
sion, as a result of which the Dow Jones industrial average 
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slumped four points. The actual event was marked by a 
fall of nearly 5 points last Saturday in the average, which 
reached a new “low” since June 21st last year of 121.44, 
“ Chartist ” selling has been a feature of Wall Street deal- 
ings, for the index on Thursday last week broke decisively 
through the September “low” of 129.91. The course of 
leading rail, industrial and utilities stocks at important 
points since that date, together with the corresponding 
Dow Jones averages, is shown in the following table : — 

















Atchison... | 29 32 265g; 261, 
N.Y. Central} 145, 15 14 14 1354 
Pennsylvani 161g 233g; 183g) 1714 171g} 171, 
Chrysler 66 655g 581g] 5812 
Du Pont ... | 130 14234) 1555g| 138 1330 133354} 137\o 
. Elect 37\4 425g| 35 3354 3334; 345g 
Gen. Motors} 4034 51lp} 417g} 40 40 
on Manv.| 90 9810! 72 7054 7214) 71 
.S. Steel 5134 645, 43 4714! 465, 
Amer. Tel. | 13412 167 | 1555] 153 1521g} 15273 
ns. Edi 233g 3454; 2912) 285g 2873) 295, 
Dow Jones 
Rails......... 23-03 33-37| 26- 25°76 “14 24: 25°35) 25-49 
Utilities . 17 26 52| 22-38 21-91) 22-31 





22 
136 





: 21-57 20°71 21-20 
Industrials {129-91 Sere mein ote 123-75) 126° 15|127-51 
: ' 


After Saturday’s hectic selling, some technical respite was 
to be expected, and Wall Street supplied it on Monday. 
The following day, however, found the market in erratic 
mood, and at the end of the second hour the Dow Jones 
industrial average had fallen to 120.83, while U.S. Steel 
were no higher than 443. These falls, however, were re- 
covered, and in mid-week the market was disposed to the 
view that political news was more favourable, and staged 
a broad recovery. As in London, the first response to the 
Prime Minister’s speech, with its guarantees of Greece and 
Roumania, was favourable. At the end of the third hour’s 
trading, indeed, the Dow average had reached 128.88. 
Whether the closing reaction to 127.51 is indicative of 
second thoughts, or whether it merely marks a natural halt 
to a rapid recovery has yet to be seen. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Report.— The reduction, for the 
second year in succession, of the Stock Exchange dividend, 
from £14 to £12 10s. per share, is the consequence of a 
difficult year. The full report shows that total receipts 
were reduced by £27,728, to £506,186, principally owing 
to a reduction in clerks’ subscriptions from £132,785 to 
£119,755, and in entrance fees from £87,685 to £72,382. 
Members’ subscriptions actually showed a slight increase 
from £233,777 to £235,809. On the expense side, tax 
provision required £10,250 more at £19,250, but N.D.C. 
(which was an operative factor in last year’s dividend 
reduction) was reduced from £17,000 to £8,000. In the 
result, met revenue was reduced from {£323,017 to 
£266,213. The net membership at the end of the year 
was 4,053 against 4,048, but the total number of mem- 
bers and clerks having entry to the “ House” shows a 
fall from 6,206 to 6,048. The repayment of the £294,800 
3 per cent. debentures in January is reflected in a fall in 
Treasury Bill holdings from £379,536 to £79,896. 


* * * 


Union Castle Setback.—Although some fall in Union 

; earnings was expected last year, the 55 per cent. 

drop ee and the market showed its — 
t last marking the ordinary stock 

rom 12s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. The explanation of the adverse 

results is probably to be found in a lower volume of 

rather than reduced ight rates. The control ex- 


t prevented the 
company from enjoying material benefit from higher 








freight rates in 1937. Hence, it is to be expected that last 
year’s reduction did not affect Union-Castle severely. A 
decline in cargo earnings is recorded and a further sub- 
stantial loss arose in the latter part of 1938 through the 
cessation of gold shipments from South Africa, when gold 
was retained under ear-mark in South Africa. Total pro- 
fits have fallen from £620,166 to £278,031, and although 
full preference dividends have been paid they are covered 
only by bringing in a special credit of £105,685 from 
taxation reserve no longer required. A comparison of 
— in the past three years is given in the following 
table: — 


Years ended December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
Voyage profits...........cccceeeees 473,450 510,258 196,505 
Total profits........cccccceseeececes 593,728 620,166 278,031 
General interest ...............0+5 52,541 66,988 106,357 
Deb. interest and fees .......... 105,360 106,345 105,470 
Earned for dividends ........+.4+ 435,827 446,833 66,204 
Preference dividends............. 133,916  295,296* 132,945 
Special provisions .............++ 200,000§ 150,000§Cr105,685+ 
Carry forward ..........sccceeseees 149,355 150,892 189,836 


* Includes payment of 1} years’ arrears on 6 per cent. “A” 
preference shares. t+ From taxation no longer required. 
§ For re-engining. 


The company is undertaking an extensive replacement 
and re-engining programme which has enabled it to 
calculate its depreciation provisions (at the usual rate 
of 5 per cent.) on a somewhat longer life for the re-fitted 
vessels. Outstanding advances on this work, however, have 
risen from {3,063,020 to £4,482,903, and the interest 
charge has been mounting steeply year by year. In the 
course of the next few years, heavy annual repayments 
will fall due, and the directors are still keeping in view 
the desirability of putting this finance on a more perma- 
nent basis, although so far no definite proposals have been 
advanced. In 1937, no less than 15.7 per cent. for the 
ordinary stock was earned (assuming normal preference 
requirements) and in addition to the payment of all divi- 
dend arrears on the 6 per cent. “A” preference shares, 
£150,000 was specially provided for re-engining. The 
satisfactory progress of the replacement programme may 
remove the need for further provision on a similar scale, 
but the brute fact remains that preference dividends last 
year were short-earned by £66,741. The resumption of 
gold shipments hasbeen welcomed by ordinary stock- 
holders, although in itself it hardly warrants undue opti- 
mism regarding the prospects for the current year. The {1 
ordinary stock units are now quoted at 9s. 3d. 


* * * 


‘*Three Counties’’ Electric—The 1938 accounts 
of Shropshire, Worcestershire and Staffordshire Electric 
(an important subsidiary of Edmundsons Electricity) are 
not readily comparable with those of previous years. 
The bill promoted by the company to consolidate its 
Acts and an was passed during the year, and as from 
July 1, 1938, it absorbed a number of undertakings in 
its area of power supply. The accounts give effect to these 
acquisitions, The main change in the balance sheet is an 
increase in capital expenditure on plant, etc., of £766,338, 
which is largely offset by a fall in “loan to associated 
company ” of £725,000, leaving total assets practically 
unchanged. The profit and loss account shows a more 
surprising trend. The net revenue from the sale of current, 
etc., is up by £35,540, but interest and dividends received 
from subsidiary and associated companies are lower by 
£57,771. After providing an extra £20,000 for reserve 
(or, properly speaking, depreciation), the earnings avail- 
able for the “B” capital show a fall of no less than 
£35,847. Hence, the dividend of 5} per cent. is short- 
earned by 1 per cent., a deficiency which is made up by 
a transfer of £27,500 from income tax reserve. On the 
increased capital expenditure account, the appropriation 
to reserve of £260,000 is some £50,000 below depreciation 
calculated according to our standard scale. Results for 
the past three years are analysed in the next column. 
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1936 1937 1938 
Units sold (millions) ......... 234 269 ahs 
MIE. Ti: ccncndishonssecenernae 17-0 16-5 
£ £ £ 
NE ia ia cid 596,068 618,611 654,151 
Transfer to reserve .......... 225,000 240,000 260, 
Operating surplus .........0+ 371,068 378,611 394,151 
Interest, etc., received ...... 151,670 131,954 74,183 
Net iMCOme ......0000ccccccscece 522,738 510,565 468,334 
Interest payable ............... 203,372 206,883 200,499 
Preference divs. .........0cce0s 135,000 135,000 135,000 
“A” ordinary divs. ......... 24,000 24,000 24,000 
“B” ordinary shares :— 
Earned icenenhbommbherveceged 160,366 144,682 108,835 
>, 1: alata dai 159,250 134,750 134,75 
EE, Sih aaa a 6°5 6-0 4:5 
WUNTET IE  ccseuasinsssoituanbins 643 5} 5} 
Carried forward ............... 55,411 65,343 66,927* 


* After transferring £27,500 from income tax reserve. 


The sharp drop in earnings is presumably not attri- 
butable to any falling off in sales of current, although the 
report, unfortunately, does not include particulars of 
units sold as in previous years. It is more likely that the 
company’s new charter has involved reductions in prices 
and more restricted scope for the payment of dividends. 
It will be hoped that the chairman will throw some light 
on this point at the forthcoming meeting. 


* * * 


Colvilles’ Prospects.—Colvilles’ output in 1938 was 
slightly below that of the previous year, but trading profits 
were slightly higher at £919,596, compared with £911,004. 
The movement in profits is not important, but it is signi- 
ficant. Last year was not, in fact, the first which derived 
benefit from the large-scale reorganisation programme 
which the group is now carrying out, but the new plant at 
Glengarnock and Motherwell provided further production 
economies. The subsidiary companies were less fortunate, 
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for their profits, after contingencies, show a decline from 
£791,505 to £648,856, before providing taxation and 
depreciation at somewhat higher rates than in 1937. By 
reducing their allocations to free reserves, however, the 
subsidiaries have broadly maintained their net dividend 
payments to the parent company, which total £129,005, 
compared with £135,126 for 1937. Hence, the parent 
company has, in fact, maintained its distribution without 
employing the subsidiaries’ profits, for its appropriation to 
reserve is maintained at £150,000. Profits for the past three 
years are analysed below : — 


Years to December 31 
1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
Trading profits ............ 658,638 911,004 919,596 
Dividends from subsidiaries 80,516 135,126 129,005 
SUEIIE -- sticedaicennupibiibinpenns 739,154 1,046,130 1,048,601 
Depreciation, etc. .......+. 185,000 295,000* 300,000* 
TEINS ccncnnrtadsdoenesanan 135,000 240,000 285,000 
PD: Aaintiveiacéanecnshiivibihed 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Preference dividends ...... 84,219 82,844 80,437 
Ordinary stock 
igh siceerieaiamiiiiistinitadel 332,935 426,286 381,164 

| ERS eer 209,206 235,173 227,335t 

en Qe 11-1 14°5 13-4 

DEE Ths scukerebsencnivane 7 8 8 
D> GE ccincienas Nil 150,000 150,000 
Carried forward ............ 247,137 288,251 292,080F 
* Includes supplementary depreciation: 1937, £110,000; 

1938, £100,000 


t Estimated, on basis of tax at 5s. 6d. in the £. 


By reckoning additional depreciation as a charge, and 
making an estimate of the net cost of the final 5 per cent. 
dividend on the basis of tax at 5s. 6d. in the {, the rate of 
earnings for Colvilles’ ordinary stock has declined only 
slightly from 14.5 per cent. to 13.4 per cent. Meanwhile, 
certain improvement schemes have still to be completed. 

include the new coke ovens and blast furnaces and 
the melting plant extension at Clydebridge Steel Works. 
Already part of the plant is in commission, and the full 
schemes should be ready for operation within the next few 
months. When the coke ovens and blast furnaces are com- 
pleted, the company will be able to meet a reasonable 
proportion of its pig iron requirements from its own up-to- 
date plant, instead of relying, as hitherto, upon outside 
supplies, largely from English sources. These extensions 
involve the provision of £1,000,000 on loan from an in- 
surance group, of which £500,000 had been taken up at 
the end of the year. The alterations at the Mossend works, 
at Government expense, for treating and machining steel 
plates, are now in operation. Thus, the group should 
obtain further production economies during the current 
year, and it should have a useful share of armament and 
shipbuilding steelwork. Hence, the ordinary stock units, 
which yield £11 14s. per cent. on earnings and {7 5s. 6d. 
per cent. on dividend, at the current level of 23s. seem 
reasonably priced. ’ 


* * * 


Amalgamated Metal Corporation.—An unexciting 
report for the year to March 31st measures Amalgamated 
Metal’s success in an unfavourable year for the metal 
markets. For only a slight trace of the year’s difficulties is 
to be found in total earnings, which are merely 14 per cent. 
below 1937-38. The year 1938, in fact, brought a lower 
level of prices, but fluctuations were less violent, and in 
that respect 1938 was more satisfactory than its prede- 
cessor. The net earnings of the constituent companies of 
British Metal Corporation and Henry Gardner and Com- 
pany, of course, show greater variations, but the decline 
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from £397,091 to £359,288 between 1937 and 1938 is less 
severe than between 1936 (when net profits amounted to 
£461,299) and 1937. The comparative stability of Amalga- 
mated Metal profits is, however, partly due to changes in 
provision made for contingencies by the constituent com- 
panies. The following table shows the division of the 
group’s profits over the past three years : — 


Years ended December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 
. £ £ £ 
Constituent cos.’ earnings ........... 461,299 397,091 359,288 


To contingencies (constituent cos.) 


Amalgamated Metal Corpn.* :— 


40,000 20,000 


Pref. divs. from constituents ...... 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Ord. divs. from constituents........ 310,375 310,375 304,781 
Total profits .........sseceseeeeeeeeeees 364,672 364,690 359,126 
Management expenses .........0+++08 3,861 3,935 3,606 
Preference dividends .........s.0+0+5 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Ordinary shares :— 
ned. ccacenasetsonoeseneineetanns 306,811 306,755 301,520 
PRUE, .00ccccccccecscesecccasesneseccoee 310,505 310,505 310,505 
Baried Yq ceccoccececcccscocsecsesese 6-9 6-9 6:8 
Prk %  cccccccccccccscccsossososcsoes 7 7 7 
Income tax credited ........scc0e+eees Cr. 2,470 Cr. 4,756 Cr.10,234 
Carry forward .....c.cccssceccevcescese 28,872 29,878 31,127 


* Years ended March 31, 1937, 1938 and 1939. 


As in the previous two years, the 7 per cent. ordinary 
dividend is slightly short-earned, and the distribution is 
maintained by crediting a moderate sum from income tax 
provision no longer required. The parent company does 
not carry reserves, but the two constituent companies show 
unchanged reserves of £886,000. The chief changes in the 
combined balance sheet are a rise in stocks from {1,584,456 
to £3,009,865 (91 per cent. against 87 per cent. being 
offset by forward sales, and therefore valued at net sale 
price), and a reduction in cash from £1,311,011 to 
£297,223. The rise in stocks may be due partly to a return 
to a more normal level, partly to increased demand for 
re-armament, and partly to the rather better prices pre- 
vailing at the end of 1938 than at the end of 1937. The 
Corporation’s ordinary shares are quoted at 20s. 6d. to 
yield £6 16s. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


London and Thames Haven Developments .—Sir 
Vernon Thomson’s candid review of the present predica- 
ment of London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves at last 
week’s meeting fully satisfied the demand made in these 
columns for fuller information regarding the position of 
Parent Petroleum Interests. This unfortunate adventure 
has failed in two major respects—its Mexican oil interests 
have been expropriated, though, to be sure, that is no fault 
of its past or present directors. Secondly, its Irish refinery 
project (which was the original justification for the 
Mexican investment) failed for lack of promised finance, 
to say nothing of open opposition of certain large oil dis- 
tributors, whose withdrawal of custom from Thames 
Haven led to the serious situation that half the tankage 
capacity was empty. The financial consequences of this 
dilemma were reviewed in The Economist of April 1st. 
It now remains to build up what is left of the resources of 
this once substantial company on a new basis of trading. 
Originally, Thames Haven was interested to the extent of 
only 40 per cent. in Parent Petroleum Interests, but as a 
result of the transfer of the W. R. Davis interests in June, 
1938, Thames Haven increased its holding to two-thirds, 
while the remainder is represented by the Inverforth 
interests. A large part of the P.P.I. capital is now unrepre- 
sented by assets. Hence, the task of the present directors 
of Thames Haven is to reduce the bank overdraft, which 
stood at £978,007 at the end of 1938, either by the issue 
of prior-charge capital or by the sale “as and when 
possible” of extraneous assets. But to revert to a normal 
basis of trading means a resumption of the original 

\ g business, at a time when the large oil com- 
panies have now installed their own tankage installations 
in other areas, and when, in the official view, Thames 
Haven is too vulnerable to aircraft attack to afford 
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adequate storage facilities for petrol stocks for time of war. 
Sir Vernon, having frankly described the company’s 
problem, then accepted an amendment that the accounts 
be received but not adopted, and that a committee of five, 
including representatives of the Prudential and Pearl assur- 
ance companies, should be appointed to make a full inves- 
tigation into the affairs of the company and its subsidiaries. 
This amendment was supported by the board and carried. 
It can at least be said that an unfortunate affair was pro- 
perly handled at last week’s meeting—and without the 
outbursts of recrimination which so often mar such 
proceedings. 


Mining Reports 


Government Areas.—The chief feature of interest 
in the Government Areas report is the consulting engineer’s 
reference to the Kimberley Reef and Black Reef prospects. 
Both these deposits have been accorded wide market atten- 
tion and have served as the basis of reports implying an 
unexpected and considerable extension to the likely life of 
the mine. Prospecting on the Kimberley Reef again yielded 
discouraging results; only a minor amount of development 
was accomplished, and it is now plain that, as a factor in 
the future of the mine, it can be virtually written off. On 
the Black Reef a good deal of work was carried out. About 
two-thirds of the total mining area is underlain by these 
strata, and of this some 40 per cent. has been investigated 
to a certain extent by boreholes. They have been dis- 
appointing and disclosed few payable values. One payable 
lens was located, and an estimated amount of 300,000 tons 
of an average value of 5 dwt. was available at the end of 
the year. To expedite development, a small vertical shaft 
in the western portion of the property, and an inclined 
winze on the southern rim, are being sunk. While it is not 
yet possible to estimate the payable tonnage which will be 
extracted from this reef, the fact that values, when they 
occur, are at differing horizons on the reef body—which 
in itself varies from a few inches to forty feet thick—shows 
that costs must necessarily be high and that the discoveries 
are of secondary importance in relation to the scale of 
operations. Ore milled during 1938 amounted to 2,498,000 
tons, a decline of 54,000 tons, while recovery declined by 
0.883 dwt. to 4.99 dwt. and working costs were fraction- 
ally higher at 18.109s. Hence, working profits were reduced 
by £826,641 to £2,190,135. The maintenance of the divi- 
dend at 70 per cent., absorbing £980,000, was covered 
with a margin of £74,527. Ore reserves at the end 
of the year were 635,000 tons lower at 9,612,000, the 
value being 0.3 dwt. lower at 5.7 dwt. At the present 
price of 26s. 3d., the 5s. shares can only be considered 
as virtually a liquidation proposition, but on this footing 
they are probably not over-priced. 


* * * 


Randfontein.—The Randfontein problem is to feed 
the mill at the tremendous rate of approximately 400,000 
tons per month without encroaching on the reserve posi- 
tion. Partly owing to a shortage of labour and partly to 
more fundamental mining considerations, some difficulty is 
being experienced in attaining this object. The report for 
1938 shows that ore reserves at the end of the year 
amounted to 13,550,000 tons, representing a further 
decline of 550,000 tons on the year and a decline of 
1,345,000 tons from the peak reached in 1935. Moreover, 
the average value has declined and is now only 3.8 dwt., 
which, however, is still fractionally higher than the grade 
of ore sent to the mill. As much as 210,283 feet of develop- 
ment was accomplished during the year. The total footage 
sampled in all sections was 98,580 feet, of which 53,875 
feet, or 54.651 per cent., were payable, and averaged 8 dwt. 
over 33 inches. Notwithstanding the loss of 450 claims of 
Main Reef series as a result of the Witpoortje fault, the 
resources of the property are still tremendous, though by 
no means excessive in relation to the high scale of milling. 
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Ore crushed last year reached the new record of 4,670,000 
tons, but the yield per ton was lower at 3.17 dwt. and costs 
were slightly higher. As a result, working profit was 
£251,920 lower at £1,357,630. After providing for total 
dividends of 4s. 6d. per share, and after appropriating 
£148,205 for capital expenditure, the balance carried for- 
ward was £20,002 lower at £381,360. At the present price 
of 35s. the shares yield £12 16s. 6d. per cent., a return 
which reflects the rather uninspiring technical position and 
the somewhat lower rate of current profits. 


* * * 


New State Areas.—The 1938 report brings out the 
fact that New State Areas, after “ bumping along the top ” 
for several years, is now gradually entering the period of 
decline. The major development programme has been 
virtually completed, and though considerable exploratory 
work in areas of lower payability remains to be done, it is 
clear that accretions of ore from such sources can hardly 
keep pace with crushing. Ore reserves at the end of the 
year were 146,000 tons lower at 4,057,000 tons, while the 
development accomplished was the lowest for many years 
at 22,036 feet. Of this total, 20,465 feet on the Reef were 
sampled, and 8,075 feet proved to be payable, showing an 
average value of 17.6 dwt. over a channel width of 
17 inches. Though ore crushed showed an advance of 7,000 
tons to the new high level of 1,482,000 tons, and working 
costs were 0.4d. lower at 18.28s. per ton, working profits 
were £116,025 lower at £1,696,810 owing to a reduction 
in recovery from 6.08 dwt. to 5.763 dwt. Two dividends, 
each of 3s., were paid on the £1 shares, as in the preceding 
year, and after appropriating £30,351 for capital expen- 
diture the balance carried forward was increased by £9,541 
to £180,713. The immediate outlook suggests that profits 
and dividends should be maintained, but the fact that the 
grade of ore sent to the mill last year was somewhat above 
the average grade of the reserves provides a pointer to 
longer term prospect. 


* * * 


Vogelstruisbult.— Vogelstruisbult is taking rather 
a longer time to get to the dividend stage than was origi- 
nally expected, owing to the additional capital expenditure 
necessitated by the poor ground at first encountered at the 


bottom of the No. 1 shaft. Although the working profit. 


for 1938 showed an improvement of £206,422 to £361,946, 
the greater proportion was absorbed by expenditure on 
equipment and advanced development, and no Govern- 
ment taxation or State’s share of profits was payable. Ore 
milled totalled 807,900 tons, an increase of 151,850 tons. 
Outputs are now being secured at the enhanced rate of 
70,000 tons per month, and these will be increased by 
minor additions to a rate of about 74,000 tons per month, 
which should become effective in the second half of the 
current year. A further improvement in profits can thus be 
anticipated and, while the revenue account will have to bear 
the burden of further capital expenditure, the prospects of 
a maiden dividend in June seem promising. Expectations, 
however, should not be pitched too high, for the capital- 
isation of 5,028,571 10s. shares is large in relation to the 
scale of operations. Ore reserves at the end of the year 
showed an improvement of 300,000 tons at 1,451,000 
tons, and the average value of 5.7 dwt. was 0.1 dwt. lower. 
A larger amount of development footage was accomplished 
with improved results. Some 74,748 feet were advanced, 
compared with 56,859 feet, of which 55,050 feet were 
sampled and 26,100 feet (or 47.4 per cent.) proved pay- 
able, indicating the high average value of 20.1 dwt. over 
a reef width of 13.6 inches. Development disclosures in the 
No. 2 shaft showed a definite improvement, increases being 
registered in footage sampled, percentage payability, width 
and value. These results should mitigate the disappointing 
1937 results in this area. The technical position as a whole 
is reasonably satisfactory, though it appears that the high 


hopes originally entertained of the property may prove to 


have been somewhat excessive. The 10s. shares stand at 
19s. 44d. 
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Palmietkuil Gold.—The approach of this mine to 
the producing stage is indicated by the decision to increase 
existing nominal capital from £1,700,000 to £2,750,000, 
and an offer will be made to shareholders in due course. 
Shaft sinking was virtually complete by the end of 1937, 
and satisfactory development work subsequently has made 
possible an estimate of ore reserves totalling 1,000,000 
tons at the end of December last, with an average value 
of 4.2 dwt. over 37 inches. Capital expenditure in 1938 at 
£353,192 was smaller than in 1937, when £116,001 was 
spent on shaft sinking. Development in 1938 cost £277,543 
against £151,578, the total footage being 49,805, against 
21,003 feet; the balance sheet shows expenditure on 
development to date of £429,122 and on shaft sinking 
£631,597. To finance the company’s requirements pending 
the issue of fresh capital, the controlling companies have 
arranged to make a loan up to £100,000, and at the end 
of 1938 £38,000 of this had been provided. The 10s. 
shares now stand at 9s. 


* * * 


Western Reefs.—As the results of further exploratory 
work carried out during the year were not encouraging, 
the prospecting ventures of this company in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State have mostly been abandoned, 
though the options over the Wit Extensions area 
are being maintained pending the outcome of work 
in progress on neighbouring prospects. Interest, there- 
fore, is mainly confined to the mine itself. Good 
. was made in shaft sinking and development, 
with satisfactory results, though it is still far too 
early to assess mining potentialities. The No. 1 shaft 
was sunk 1,181 feet during the year and was completed 
at a depth of 2,820 feet. Preparatory work was suffi- 
ciently advanced by October to permit development 
to be commenced on four levels, but the only horizon 
where work was done in the vicinity of the Reef was the 
No. 23 level, where the Nos. 1 and 2 Reefs are so close 
together that they may be regarded as a composite body. 
Some 200 feet were sampled, showing 77.5 per cent. 
payability, and the values were 9.69 dwt. over 71.32 inches. 
In the No. 2 shaft, results were less promising. The shaft 
was sunk 3,035 feet, making the depth at the end of the 
year 4,211 feet. Ore horizons were sampled at depths 
ranging from 3,425 feet to 3,916 feet, but disclosed nothing 
of payable value. Actual development from this shaft, 
however, is not expected to start until the second half 
of 1939, when the necessary constructional work will have 
been completed. The decision to open up this property 
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as a large mine was reached entirely on borehole results 
and the fulfilment of expectations must await further 
development results. 

* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts, which appears on page 178, 
contains 66 companies, of which rubber companies form 
by far the largest group. Total net profits recorded amount 
to £4,790,000 against £5,572,000, and show a drop of 
14 per cent. Aggregate net profits of the 769 companies 
reporting to date in 1939 are £98,522,000, a decrease of 
84 per cent. as compared with £107,683,000 earned by 
the same companies a year earlier. The week’s results are 
discussed in preceding Notes and on page 160 under the 
heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings commence on page 165 of this issue. Mr 
Sidney Skinner, addressing the meeting of John Barker 
shareholders, frankly remarked that the current year was 
likely to be as difficult as any the company had experienced 
for some time, but he emphasised the directors’ determina- 
tion to obtain improved results. The directors’ report 
presented to the shareholders’ meeting of the Bank of 
Athens recorded that, despite the difficulties created by 
restrictive measures, the turnover of the bank had been 
satisfactory last year. Mr Walter Woodbine Parish pointed 
out that the mortgage loans and properties in Buenos Aires 
now accounted for only 19 per cent. of the total assets of 
River Plate Trust Loan and Agency. Members of the Leeds 
City and District Building Society this week approved the 
recommendation of the directors to amalgamate with the 
Brighton and Sussex Building Society. This merger is the 
sixth which the latter society has undertaken during the 
past two years. At the Eagle Star Insurance meeting, Sir 
Edward Mountain referred with satisfaction to the steady 
decline in the expense ratio over the past four years to 
13 per cent. of premium income. Sir James Lithgow, at the 
William Beardmore meeting, emphasised the financial 
obligations which had been assumed in the national 
interest by the company. Shareholders of United Glass 
Bottle Manufacturers were informed by Sir Max Bonn of 
a broad understanding for a technical liaison with the 
Owens Illinois Glass interests. Shareholders of Ooregum 
Gold Mining were informed that the high-grade reserves 
had been increased last year by mining 46 per cent. of 
tonnage from stopes outside the payable reserve. 


EXCHANGES 








London 


SETTLING DAYS 

TICKET ACCOUNT 

APRIL 25 APRIL 27 
Tue London market, having had a 
week-end to consider the implications 
of the Italian invasion of Albania, re- 
acted by lowering prices of undated 
gilt-edged stocks by % and of leading 
industrial shares by 9d. to 1s. These 
movements were unaccompanied by 
any serious. selling pressure, for 
although the political crisis was fully 
appreciated in the “House,” the re- 
action both of professional operators 
and of the general investor showed 
commendable calm. In mid-week the 
tone of the market was distinctly 
steadier, although business was reduced 
to even smaller proportions. During 
the greater part of the day on Thurs- 
day the market showed scarcely any 
movement in anticipation of the Prime 
Minister’s statement of policy. In 
closing dealings gilt-edged were a shade 
firmer, although the market's first im- 
pression of the speech was not enthu- 
siastic. 


Initial falls in gilt-edged stocks were 
of the order of 3. The undated list 
opened half a point lower on Tuesday, 
and after a slight midday recovery the 
net loss on the day was approximately 
% for War Loan, or % compared with 
the pre-Easter close. Almost equal falls 
were registered by the dated list, which, 
with the exception of the obvious 
“shorts,” showed general losses of 3. 
The mid-week i vernent was 
limited to about § in War Loan, but 


weak, but the Chinese group became 
steadier after the initial fall. 


* 


Dealers in home rail stocks marked 
prices down fairly sharply at first, but 
there was no pronounced volume of 
selling. The stimulating traffics assisted 
the tone of the market on Wednesday, 
and the ordinary and the marginal pre- 
ference stocks showed modest gains on 
the day. London Transport “C” 
stock showed no improvement after its 
fall to 68. Argentine rails were dull and 
featureless. 

_ As the result of the Easter crisis, the 
industrial markets reopened moderately 
lower. But as the week went on, fair 
resistance was shown, and only small 
further losses occurred. The volume of 
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neglected and tended to sag. Electrical 
equipment issues shared in the general 
tendency when the week opened and 
then turned dull. British Insulated re- 
acted after early strength, and Siemens 
were affected by news of the strike. 
Movements in the motor section were 
irregular, but downwards for choice. 
Fords reacted on profit-taking after a 
display of strength. Aircraft issues were 
quiet and prices reacted. Most textiles 
lost a few pence, though rayon shares 
showed some resistance in mid-week. 
Provincial sales affected breweries, 
while tobacco shares were sensitive to 
taxation fears. The stores group became 
firmer after early weakness in common 
with all sections. Movements among 
provision and catering issues were ir- 
regular. Miscellaneous shares gave way 
on Tuesday, though the marking down 
of prices was precautionary rather 
than the result of any selling pressure. 
The tone became irregular later and 
then steady. Lever Bros. and Unilever 
were particularly sensitive, and lost 
ground on Tuesday and Wednesday on 
sales from Amsterdam. 


* 


Oil shares provided no exception to 
the general trend, and Continental sales 
on Wednesday acted as an additional 
cause of irregularity. Rubber shares 
weakened, although in common with 
other sections a more resistant tone 
was shown in mid-week. Selling never 
assumed large proportions, but there 
was a complete lack of buying support. 
Tea shares were inactive, and any 
changes in quotations were down- 
wards. 

The mining market was equally idle. 
Prices were marked down all round on 
Tuesday, and although they became 
steadier they showed little recovery, 
except for some revival in Kaffirs in 
mid-week, when the Cape lent some 
encouragement. There was little busi- 
ness passing, but Paris was a seller of 
the dividend-payers. Rhodesian copper 
issues tended to improve on Wednes- 
day on Wall Street’s firmer opening, 
but became uncertain on the cut in the 
American domestic metal price. 
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| Security Indices 
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1) 1998 | 30 0rd. | 20 fixed 
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¢ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * 1 
1935 = 100, + 1928 = 100, _ 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
ordinary share prices stood on Tuesday, 
April 11, 1939, at 60-5, compared with 
61-7 a week ago and 66:0 a month ago. 
The corresponding average yields are 
5:91, 5-83 and 5-48 per cent. A selec- 
tion of the separate indices follows. 
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Shipping ........ 4:24 443) 4:58 | 13-1 
Miscellaneous... | 4°71 | 4:99) 5-11 | 55°7 
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New York 


WALL STREETS reaction to. the 
Albanian invasion is set out in detail 
on page 154. The Dow industrial 
average having lost four points on 
Thursday of last week, lost nearly five 
points on Saturday after its fears had 
been confirmed. This week’s move- 
ments, apart from a flurry during the 
early hours of Tuesday, have shown 
greater steadiness. Monday’s partial re- 
covery took the Dow average 24 points 
higher compared with Saturday’s low 
level, and the erratic movements on 
Tuesday were reflected in a fall of 
more than three points in the first two 
trading hours, which was almost fully 
recovered by the close. In midweek a 
general advance took the average up 
nearly 24 points. There have been few 
specific market pointers in this week’s 
trading, for operators remain obsessed 
by political fears. The estimate of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
shows a fall in steel activity from 54.7 
per cent. of capacity to 52.1 per cent. 
in the current week. This estimate de- 
pressed the steel group at first, but, 
with this exception, the bulk of 
domestic business news was regarded 
as somewhat better. Foreign bonds 
were a very weak feature, and some 
second-grade rail issues were also 
depressed on Tuesday. The bond 
market, however, shared in the mid- 
week recovery. 
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New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


April April April April 
3  % o -5% 
1939 1939 1939 1939 

1. Rails and \4. Manufacturing 

Transport | 

Atchison ...... 2814 2719) Briggs ......... 205g 195g 
Balt. & Ohio. 512 5 |Chrysler ...... 655g 59lo 
B.M.T. ...... 834 1034/Elec. Autolite 2833 267 


Can. Pacific .. 41g 37g Gen. Motors 4134 405 
Ches. & Ohio 32 30 |Hudson Mtr.. 512 Sie 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 2014 191g!/NashKelvntr. 612 634 
Illinois Cent. 121, 1154 | Packard Mtr. 33g 3il4 
N.Y. Central.. 145g 1414/Bendix Avtn. 20 20%, 
Northern Pac. 87g 83g|Boeing AirplIn 2112 2154 
Pennsylv. R... 185g 171!9)Douglas Air... 605g 6lig 
Southern Pac. 131g 1212|United Aircft. 35 3614 
Southern Rly. 145g 137g/Air Reduction 47 50 
Union Pac. .... 9212 8712| Allied Cheml. 16013 16112 
Greyhound.... 1714 1634/Col. Carbon... 81 77!2 
}Dupont ...... 13734 136 
2. Utilities and \Un. Carbide... 7212 711g 
Communications U.S. Ind. Alc. 151g 15 


|Allis Chalmer 3314 32 
Am.W’works. 95g 912\G.5 i 
C’whth. & S.. 134 135| ‘coonne tae” 8812 


| West’hseElec. 101 
Sede: 2" kee 


ElBond & Sh. 8ig 8ig|Qgarestogrph 202 20s 
Nat Pwr & Lt. 712 712/ Cont. Can... 3512 3514 
. ee Y 4) 1 1 
pcaah Bi Be egg ead $s 
ne eee . - $e \Johns Manvie 72 7214 
erv N.J. 8\/Am. Radiator 1134 123g 
Stan Gas&E. 254 254) Gorn Prods... 5914 601g 
United Corp.. 212 258 |) I Case & Co. =. 2 
Va. Gas ian + be 11% | Glidden ...... 1612 16lg 
fame, ; ne 71 1 7 |G.Am. Trans 4514 4312 
eee eek.” | Allied Stores.. 75g 73g 
Westn. Union 185g 1854 | Celanese of A. 1614 16le 


Radio ......... 6lg 6g Qio 203 
~» BE Pref. 571g 57 |G Reve We sie 





.. 4 13) 
| Eastm’nKdk.*14914 14473 
Fe TERE: nee 614 63g 


| Loews Jenbinnes 395g 3734 
Am. Rol. Mill 14 141g/20th Cen. Fox 1914 19 
Beth. Steel ... 59lo 5654 
Beth.Steel P. 107 103 
Republic St... 16 151g5. Retail Trade, etc. 
U.S. Steel... 4912 4710| : . 
U-S.Steel Pi.” 1113411112, C'penney.. 7154 7954 
Alaska J/neau 8°68 72) Sears Roebck. 6614 665 
Am. Metal ... 29%¢ 28°2/ Walgreen... 1714 17lgt 
Am. Smelting 3812 3954 | Woolworth ... 46 44}, 
Angcones +. 220 Si Rede ...... 1814 1814 
Bohn Alum .. 1912 20 |\Gen. Foods... 401g 4124 

Niche i 1,|Kroger Grey. 22 2214 
Int. Nickel ... 4614 4512/Net. Biscuit... 2519 2434 
panne oeeee m 3lla : 14 1334 
atino Mines. g 919) aa ln 
Tee Git Sal ae 27 Am, fob. B.. S14 79: 
U.S. Smelt... 5314 5114 Reyn. Tob. B. 38 3612 
Aalaetic Ref. 791. tog Nat. Distillers 25, 25¢ 
Phillips Petr. 3434 34 | Schenley Dis. 137g 13 

n. Pf. 410514) 
Socony Vac... 115g 113,\°* Finance: 
Stan. Oil Cal. 265g 2614'Comcel. Credit 4712 4334 
Stan. Oil N.J. 46 453, Atlas Corp.... 714 7g 
Texas ........- 3812 385g/Com. Inv. Tr. 4712 4612 
* ex rights t xd a 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1939 | | | 
Pee an Apr. | Apr. 
Low | High | 29, | 5, | 12, 
Apr. | Jan. | 1939 1939 | 1939 
12,| 4 | | 
! 


eggs ~~ 








i } x | ” } ae 
347 Iad’ls. ... | 92:8 |114°5 102-9 | 95-8) 92-8 
32 Rails ...... 23-6 | 32:5 | 27°8 | 25-0) 23-6 
40 Utilities... | 77-8 | 88-3t| 83-3 | 79-6) 77-8 


——— 





419 Stocks... | 79-3 | 95-6 | 87-6 | 81-8 | 79-3 
Av. yield * — '4-05% 331% '3-89% 3°91 % 4-05% 
j ; i | 


| High | Low 


~—~* 50 Common Stocks. + March 8th 





FIFTEEN MOQRGATE UNIT TRUSTS 


Enable comparatively small sums to be spread over a considerable 
number of market leaders arranged in carefully planned groups. 


SPREAD 
No. of Stocks and _ Gross Approx. Last 
Shares in Por Dividends Prices 


YIELD More than 





10,000,000 has 

tfolio fees invented in 

’ 15 oorgate 

Completely Flexible Management Powers Unit Trusts—-80° 
, mane — TRUST 124 55% of it through 
General Portfol members 0} e 
lites . = Vinelal ‘Stack Exe 
Savings Focili vinci tock Exe 
UreaviNGs UNIT TRUST 2 45% changes @ Gross Dividends already 


Protection against possible 
lation 


ub-units in the following closed ‘15 Moorgate’ Trusts can now only be 
—— ees er 


ed for sale by existing sub-unit holders. UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED 


mvestors’ General Trust. Investors’ Gas and Electric Trust. 


First Trust. 





distributed exceed £1,400,000. 








83% Write for free booklet No. E.35 to 


58% FIFTEEN MOORGATE 


15 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
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Darty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STocKs (1926 = 100) 





Mar. 30 /Mar. 31 Apr. 1 | | Apr. ere 


i | 





111-8 L itatd =) 109-4 | re 107-5 


Fee 


Apr. 6 | | Apr. 7 | Apr. 8 | Ane 10 Apr. 1 Apr. 12 


os - “s6 | 1016 | 101-2 | s040 





1939 High: 
April 8th. * 


Tota Deattncs In New YorK 


130-3 January 4th. Low: 98:8 
Closed. 


Stock Exchange | Curb 
Shares 
1939 on a —---—-—-—— 
; ares Bonds ; . 
000’s |  $000’s 000's 
Apr. 5; 880 ~ 5,540 ae 
= 6 | 4310 | 7 245 
ae Good | Friday 
8*| 1,640 | 6,600 265 
» 10 1,650 | 7,470 271 
” ll 1,660 i » 269 
» 12! 1070 | 6470 | 172 


—— —_ ee 


. Two-Hour Session 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week one Capital versions Money 
ril 15 £ £ 
To the A Public nintendo Nil na Nil 
To Shareholders . 60,000 on 60,750 
By S. E. Intro. ...... Nil sole Nil 
By Permis. to Deal 443,587 ies 2,562,342 
Sav. Certs. 8 days - 
pee Bk... .citenes Dr150,000 i Dr150,000 
Including i 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) . 37,001,741 35,770,676 
1938 (New Basis)...... 58,415,558 45,110,091 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 19,311,760 19,095,695 
1938 (Old Basis) ...... 38, 514, 074 26,458,672 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 24,843,603 10,727,073 200,000 
1938 (New Basis) 33,799 799,901 6,830,961 “o> - 


1939 (Old Basis) 15,408,339 3,487,356 
1938(Old Basis) 19,884,449 4, 175,099 2,399, 24 


Nature of New Borrowing 
er. Conversions) 
Pref. Ord. 

Year to date fo £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 16,130,169 2,300,796 17,339,711 
= (New Basis) 19,730,390 4,108,277 21,271,424 

39 (Old Basis) 12,857,435 928,447 5, 309,8 13 

1938 (Old Basis) 14, 430, 122 2,260,722 8707828 

Nore.—* Old Basis ” inte pany pele beans 
and issues to shareholders onl 
includes all new capital Scuieeskianesees 
has been granted. 


BY TENDER 

Farnham Gas and Electricity.— 
Offer for sale by tender of £10 ordinary 
shares to produce £5,926 and £10 5 per 
cent. perpetual preference shares to pro- 
duce £6,345. Minimum price for 
ordinary is £13, and for preference £11 
per share. 


TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
Newall Engineering. —- Share- 
holders are offered 60,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative redeemable £1 preference 
shares in this company at 20s. 3d., free 
of stamp. Montrose Trust makes the 
offer, after acquiring issue at par less 3} 

per cent. and paying £250 expenses. 


UNIT TRUSTS 
Orthodox Unit Trust. — Mana- 
gers, Orthodox Unit Trusts, Ltd. (a 
subsidiary of Parfield Trust, Ltd). 
Cumulative trust, 20-year life. Propor- 
tions of portfolio fixed: 20 per cent. 
gilt-edged, 15 per cent. debenture and 
preference, 10 per cent. bank and insur- 
ance, 5 per cent. in each of nine indus- 
trial equity groups, 10 per cent. gold. 
Securities fixed, but flexible within each 
sub-section. Cash fund basis of manage- 
ment. Initial charge, 64 per cent.; half- 
yearly charge, xs per cent. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—Total 
profits of PRIMITIVA GAS CO. OF 
BUENOS AIRES have risen from £447,192 
to £482,117, and even allowing for higher 
expenses, net profits have slightly increased. 
Severe falls in awe continue to be recorded 
by rubber com BIKAM RUBBER 
ESTATE, for fastance, which obtained an 
average net sale price of 7.65d. against 
8.50d. a Ib., has halved the dividend, at 
5 per cent. Satisfactory results are rted 
by two shipping companies. ANCHOR 
LINE gross profits rose slightly, and net 
earnings at £37,764, are little below the 
1936-37 level, but no preference dividend 
was paid in February owing to the matur- 
ity of temporary loans. KING LINE 
total profits amount to £228,061, against 
£215,748, and the dividend is raised from 
8 per cent. to 13 per cent. Several profitable 
voyages coming into the 1938 accounts, 
however, were begun in 1937. BRITISH 
DRUG HOUSES total profits have fallen 
moderately, from £77,230 to £71,775, 
owing to the unsettled state of Europe and to 
exchange and other restrictions. e 6 per 
cent. dividend is maintained. Recession in 
revenue continues to be shown by investment 
trusts. AMERICAN INVESTMENT & 
GENERAL TRUST, whose total income 
for 1938-39 is £186,220, have reduced the 
dividend from 6} to 6 Fad cent. DAILY 
MIRROR NEW SPAP RS total profits 
have fallen from £444,693 to £419,967. The 
15 per cent. dividend is repeated, but the 
directors’ report contains no recommenda- 
tion of a special tax-free payment out of 
capital profits, such as was made in previous 
reports. The drop in SUNDAY PIC- 
TORIAL NEWSPAPERS total profits from 

218,882 to £155,726 is rather more severe. 

results for 1938 are shown by cement 
producers. RUGBY PORTLAND CE- 
MENT trading profits are over £16,000 
higher at £55,300, but capital has been 
increased during the year, and most of the 
increase is absorbed by additional debenture 
interest. TUNNEL PORTLAND CE- 
MENT also have maintained output, and 
net profits are £325,485, against £279,862. 
But in view of the ‘outlook for the current 
year, the dividend is reduced from 25 per 
cent. to 224 per cent. Combined general 
trading aad of the subsidiaries of JOHN 
THOMPSON ENGINEERING CO. are 
as much as 38 per cent. higher at £327,756. 
The parent company’s dividend remains at 
17} per cent. WALSALL CONDUITS 
trading profit is practically maintained at 
4155, 623, though net profits show a small 
decrease. ALBION ene have had 
a satisfactory are paying 15 
cent., against 2h per cent. A setback oa 
been caaienael by BRITISH TIMKEN, 
Total profits are £116,999, against £154,562, 
but the divid is maintained at 15 per 


cent, 
INSURANCE 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company. 
—Total premium income 1938, £ 10,360,635, 
an increase of £260,749. Total assets at 
December 31, 1938, £32,080,320, a rise of 
£1,644,366. Ordi dividend maintained 


at 30 per cent. Tax and N.D.C. £17,000 
65,000). To pension fund, £25,000 
25,000). Written off office property, 
20,000. Carry-forwar from 
1,230,604 to £1,027,821. 


on ordinary shares, making 70 . 
for 1938, as Net profit (before di 
anaes to “fire additional reserve, £50,000 
and £200,000 to deprecia- 
tion 0 = ‘ ——_ etc., reserve) was 
> or >» profit was £444 

ore £10,000 to staff pensions 388 

to depreciation of investments. 


Royal Insurance 

dividend 3s. 2c.,per share, making 6s 

for Se ae a crank at 
? aadbaied ai geetes to 

eh 6d. of amount cnied on 

cach share, tus reducing lability t0 7. 6 


—Total 
£384,297 


eke nee ‘ 
(same); to staff 


417,637, 
© reserves, £100,000 








Dividend 


Pensions, £25,000 ( oo 
a Carry forward, 


32 per cent. tax 
£359,572 (£326,821). In} life department in 
1938, to value of new assurances, 
£4, 221 3930 (£4,681,833); number of new 
policies, 6,752 (6,264); department’s total 
revenue, £2,574,692 (£2,204,672). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
_ Barry and Staines Linoleum.—Pre- 
statement shows profits for 1938 
of £159,687, against £213,359. Total 
ordinary dividend again 12} per cent. 
Laurence, Scott and Electromotors.— 
Dividend maintained at 15 per cent. for 
1938, but is payable on increased ordinary 
cap ital of £400,995. Profits increased by 
£ {2 3620, to £123,300; £6,258, against nil, 
goes to preference redemption reserve. 
Albion Motors.—Net trading profits for 
1938, £198,689, an increase of £14,140, after 
depreciation and all charges, including loss 
incurred by a subsidiary company. To 
reserve, £55,000 (£50,000). Preference 
dividend requires £8,032. Ordinary divi- 
dend, 2} < cent. higher, at 15 per cent., 
less tax. will absorb £74,610 ; carry- 
forward, £76,165, an increase of £20, 047, 
For tax and N.D.C., £41,000 (£38,000). 


John Thompson Engineering Com- 
pany.—Trading profits year 1938, £335,610, 
against £242,289. Ordinary dividend, 174 
per cent., as before. To dividend reserve, 
£45,000 (£25,000). To investments reserve, 

5,250 (£4,250). Loss on sale of invest- 

ents, £1,533 (nil). Special tax provision, 
£24,350. To deferred a a etc., £20,000 
(nil). To pension fund, £10,000 (nil). 
Carry forward, £44,962 (£44,973). 

Daily Mirror Newspapers.—Trading 
profits for year to February 28, 1939, 


£419,674 (£444,249). Debenture interest, 
4,106,407 (£108,109). To reserve, £20,000 
(£20,000). To a, £10,000 (£10,000). 

-forward from £131,515 to 


£141,075. Ordinary ¢ dividend maintained at 
15 per cent. (In previous year a special 
distribution of 10 per cent. out of realised 
surplus from sale of investments was paid.) 
Sunday Pictorial Newspapers. 
Profits for year ended February 28, 1939, 
155,726, after tax, N.D.C., etc., against 
218,882. For pensions, £5,000 (same). 
et profits are down from £213,882 to 
£150,726. Total distribution for year is 
reduced by 2} per ee to 10 per cent. ; 
£20,000 again goes reserve. Carry- 
forward, £125,896 coiiint £140,170. 
Rugby Portland Cement Company.— 
Trading profits for 1938, after depreciation, 
£55,300, against mn Os ture 
interest, £12,313 (£647). Ordinary dividend, 
1l per cent., as before. Employees’ profit 
— 2 £1,500 (£1,500). Carry-forward 
from £33,889 to £35,326. 
“ae Conduits.—Profit for 1938, 
155,323, against £156,084. To tax and 
a C., a ete 44,000). Ordinary divi- 
tained at 55 per cent. Carry- 
rend raised from [27071 to £46,803. 
Anchor Line.—Total profit for year to 
September 30, 1938, £252,505 (£248,604). 
General expenses, 475 201,218). 
Net profit, era 39,313). 
dividend paid J 31, 1938. Carry- 
forward B see pol 22,504 to £43,310. 
Ideal Boilers and Radiators.—Trading 
peo 1938, seed conan (£363,149). Written 
expenses, aan 10,000). 
ir 190,643 co fa 4). 
from 10 to 22} per cent., 
reduced from 


ralasit to aia 


hate arate Me 3 
ae LOLTAS te ~ £62,7 
Horne 


indie to Janu- 


raised from £60,920 to £63,479. 
(Continued on page 173) 
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Need for Preventing Steel Shortage.—The rapid 
expansion of the activity of the iron and steel industry con- 
tinued last month, when the output of crude steel was only 
7,400 tons below the record established in November, 1937, 
The increased output, moreover, reflects a genuine expan- 
sion in demand, for there appears to have been no appre- 
ciable accumulation of stocks. Nor can the revival in the 
intake of steel be ascribed solely to increased defence re- 
quirements, for the recovery in the motor and other con- 
suming industries suggests that commercial demand has 
shown a substantial improvement, assisted by the reduction 
in prices at the beginning of the year. With the speeding-up 
of defence work and the recovery of the commercial section 
of the shipbuilding industry, moreover, demand is likely 
to show a further increase. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that the iron and steel industry will soon have to face 
problems similar to those of two years ago, when, partly 
owing to lack of foresight, there was a scramble for sup- 
plies. At the end of last year the steel furnace capacity 
of the industry was estimated at 14,483,000 tons per 
annum. On the basis of last month’s output, the margin of 
unused capacity is already small. In order to prevent a 
shortage of supplies, it will be necessary to make provi- 
sion before it is too late both for, adequate supplies of 








PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND CRUDE STEEL 
(In thousands of tons) 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
January......... 650-7 761-1 500°5 998-9 1,081-4 811-7 
February....... 603°7 693-3 516°0 995-9 1,057:6 971:1 
March ....+4.. - 680-3 714-6 603-6 1,109-5 1,115-8 1,170-9 
REE cocssisccee 680°7 661-0 -»  1,080-4 938-6 oss 
NERY sccvsccssscs 696:3 633-9 «» 1,047-3 957-0 
THERE escvdégecsne 699-3 541-5 1,106-4 776:1 
FREE wnccidéviecs 729-3 507-8 1,059-2 683-2 ‘ 
August ... 714:0 443-0 987:7 658-9 ove 
September 726-6 429-8 ee» = =©1,163-0 +9=754°7 eee 
October ....... 769:6 469-4 «» 1,133°6 854°8 eee 
November 762:3 461-5 -» 1,178:3 860-0 . 
783°8 445-8 ee 1,103°8 655-7 


December ‘s a 





raw materials which will permit the full use of steel-making 
plant, and also for additional imports of steel. Owing to the 
relatively smaller increase in production of pig iron than of 
steel, the heavy accumulations of scrap have now been 
worked off, and it will be necessary in future to reduce the 
proportion of scrap used in the manufacture of steel. On 
the other hand, there is room for a substantial increase in 
pig iron production, for while output in March was only 
at the rate of about 7,200,000 tons per annum, the effective 
capacity of the blast furnaces last September was estimated 
at 10,024,000 tons per annum. But while the provision for 
adequate raw material supplies for the steel furnaces is 
essential, the country will have to rely largely on imports 
to meet any appreciable increase in the demand for steel. 
So far, the recovery in demand has been satisfied almost 
entirely by the domestic industry, for imports of iron and 
steel materials during the first two months of this year 
were only 156,336 tons, against 539,117 tons during the 
corresponding period last year. Judging by the position of 
the industry in other countries, it should not be difficult 
now to make provision for an increase in imports later 
this year. It would be quite indefensible this time if the 
lessons of 1937 were not heeded. 


* * * 


Shipbuilding at Home and Abroad.—Tiic accom- 
panying diagram, based on Lloyd’s Register Shipbuilding 
Returns, shows the trend of new orders for merchant ship- 
ping tonnage at home and abroad since 1927. It clearly 
reveals the relative decline in the British shipbuilding in- 
dustry in recent years. Ten years ago shipbuilders in this 
country obtained more than one-half of the world’s total 
new orders for merchant shipping tonnage; in the first 
quarter of this year the tonnage of vessels commenced in 
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the United Kingdom was less than 10 per cent. of the 
world’s total. Nor, as the Fact-finding Enquiry of the 
Chamber of Shipping showed, do foreign subsidies explain 
the whole of the decline. At the end of last month only 
18.1 per cent. of the tonnage under construction in British 





TONNAGE OF MERCHANT SHIPPING COMMENCED 
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shipyards was intended for registration abroad or for sale. 
Moreover, apart from Germany and Italy, Denmark, 
Holland, Norway and Sweden all had ships on the stocks 
for registration in this country. The Government’s pro- 
posals to assist the shipbuilding industry in this country 
may stimulate activity—many contracts have already been 
placed—and prevent British orders from being placed 
abroad; but, if the industry is to flourish again it must be 
able to attract foreign orders by competitive prices. 












* * * 


Comprehensive Cotton Yarn Price Scheme.— After 
protracted negotiations, the committee which was em- 
powered to formulate a comprehensive cotton yarn price 
agreement has published its proposals. The details of the 
scheme, which covers all yarns spun from American and 
Indian cotton, have been sent to nearly 250 spinning com- 
panies controlling about 20 million spindles. In a circular 
to the trade signed by the chairman of the committee, Mr 
Frank Platt, all spinning employers are invited to approve 
the terms of the proposed agreement and they are asked if 
they would be prepared to sign it, provided that the com- 
mittee is able to satisfy them at a later date that the 
scheme has the support of a sufficient number of the firms 
concerned. The scheme divides the section of the industry 
concerned into four groups, according to the counts spun, 
and a membership of not less than 90 per cent. of any of 
the groups will be necessary before the agreement can 
operate. An executive council will fix the minimum prices 
for the individual American-type yarns. If, in the opinion 
of the executive council, the business of members in export 
markets is being adversely affected by the operation of the 
minimum prices or by unfair prices of foreign competitors, 
they may allow the members concerned to make specified 
or general reductions from the minimum prices in such 
manner that there shall be no discrimination between one 
member concerned and another. The whole of the pro- 
posals are contained in a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
which has been drawn up with the assistance of Messrs 
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John Taylor and Company, solicitors to the cotton industry 
organisations. It is urged by the committee that the agree- 
ment should be brought into force in order to cover the 
period of time which must elapse before the Cotton In- 
dustry (Reorganisation) Bill, now before Parliament, 
becomes law. Spinning employers have been requested to 
consider the scheme and give their reply not later than 
April 29th. 
* * * 


Germany’s War Stocks.—To what extent has 
Germany been building up stocks of essential raw 
materials ? Despite the secrecy with which such informa- 
tion is naturally guarded, some information is inevitably 
provided by the official import statistics. Between 1936 
and 1938 there were big increases in Germany’s imports 
of nearly all vital industrial materials, despite the increase 
in home supplies. Clearly large stocks were being accumu- 
lated last year. Between 1937 and 1938 the value of 
Germany’s total imports increased, whilst total exports 
declined ; an export surplus was turned into an import 


———————— 





Net Imports oF GERMANY (OLD R&ICH) 
Jan.—Feb., 
1936 1937 1938 1938 1939 
(7000 metric tons) 


ee |. netnphcmedien 978 1,193 1,324 155 144 
PO ic .celseocmate 3,026 2,967 3,513 399 514 
SIT ‘sccicusguninentiioven 82:1 122-9 108:2 17:6 16:8 
ees 310 347 351 71 53 
TE cs coutdicugeumacisaneveus 122 127 165 32 31 


I ria ace aeee 18,460 20,610 21,920 3,330 3,010 
Manganese ore ...........+ 228 553 425 103 
SOE GED. | hecccdeciccsece 477 551 648 115 112 
IID? cndisciasiekioheive 99:3 126:8 141-0 30:7 33-6 
MND -scsctenecusnienie 101-8 101°:4 138-0 11:9 7-6 
CUTOME OFC ...000000c00008 123-0 132-2 176-4 248 28:2 
Nickel Of ........cesesesees 17-7 20:0 34-2 2-1 9-6 
I Sada es antittnicenet 981 1,313 1,184 125 107 
Aluminium ............... 5-93 5-82 15:94 1-76 3:25 
ROIOE ctisrececuspinncbinse 189:2 252-8 356°3 53:3 45-0 
ye SE RES 8 10:24 11-84 2:06 1-42 
ON RRR rea eee: 67-7 72-9 74-9 9-7 5:7 
EMU: “bcutdabesiacaideasons 3-33 3°28 3-90 ‘88 - -69 


Note.—The figures for 1936 and 1937 include, and those for 
1938 and 1939 exclude, imports from Austria. are, however, 
very small. 
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surplus. Taking the trade of the old Reich with countries 
other than Austria, Germany’s visible imports in 1937 
were 93 per cent. of her visible exports ; in 1938 they were 
104 per cent. And as exports have continued to decline 
this year, by 74 per cent. comparing the first two months 
of 1939 with the same period of 1938, Germany has been 
forced to restrict imports. In fact, imports have continued 
this year, as last year, at a level of about four per cent. 
above exports. The curtailment in the import of certain 
materials may be seen in the last column of the table. 
Unless Germany succeeds in securing larger foreign.- 
markets for her exports, she will be compelled not “ to 
die,” but at least to refrain from augmenting her already 
large stocks of war materials. 


* * * 


Germany’s Purchases of Nickel.—Imports of nickel 
ore during the first two months of 1939 were nearly five 
times as great as during the ing period last 

r. The value of nickel as a constituent of armaments 
is well known, and there is no need to emphasise the sig- 
nificance of this spurt; but it is worth recalling that an 
equally spectacular rise in the early months of 
1914. A more puzzling point is the origin of these excep- 
tional imports. In the first two months of 1938, of total 
i of nickel ore amounting to 20,773 
quintals, 15,233 came from Canada, and 4,936 from 
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but in no case is the total annual output of any of these 
countries equal to more than a fraction of the amount 
which Germany has imported in two months. Canada js 
therefore presumably the origin of the main part of the 
mysterious 73,601 quintals; but as German imports from 
Canada are specifically given as 20,190 quintals, it would 
sétm that the remainder must have come indirectly through 
other countries. In this connection the rise in Canadian 
exports of nickel matte to Holland from 36,982 cwt. in 
April-September 1937 to 65,161 cwt. in April-September 
1938 may be significant, although even if the surplus was 
subsequently passed on to Germany it would only account 
for a small part of her abnormal imports. 


* * * 


Italy’s Imports.—lItaly has been suffering perhaps 
even more than Germany from a shortage of foreign 
exchange. In 1937 Italy had a large deficit in her balance 
of payments, in part due to the milliard lire spent 
on wheat imports. In 1938 Italy was compelled to 
reduce her imports, despite a slight increase in exports 
and an actual export surplus of cereal products. This 
year the total of imports from foreign countries is only 
half what it was a year ago, whilst exports are down by 
5 per cent. The decline in imports has been mainly but 
not exclusively in food and other consumption goods. 


ITALY’s Net IMPORTS 
Jan.-Feb., 
1936 1937 1938 1938 1939 
(7000 metric tons) 


RE re re 8,713 12,461 11,807 1,747 1,511 
Iron and steel scrap... 365 537 604 102 lil 
ORIG EB * sepscsnctondeovens 296 936 1,474 214 257 
SENN  <sliisstinecnccetinbebes 185-7 194-0 34:5 4:2 8-6 
BIT cccninsesvccdecsicnes 16-0 24-0 28-3 3-7 4-1 
RONEN -Sadescccqoosscaneies 101-4 166-4 157-1 29-8 19-3 
PINE dectucsconedavedoedinied 16-3 39:2 32-6 5-4 5:8 
CRIED: ‘scescenccccestbect 220-2 247:6 263:'2 69:8 48-1 
COpper ....sesseeeeeseeesers 83-2 76:1 77:3 15:9 19:6 
BOREL ncnsecvnvcndnesinebed 2:83 2:82 3-69 0-82 0-42 
Ec cccndcsatascotscssnsins 8-38 10-89 8-61 1-66 1:09 
ON.  cvibesddbuevedpsandiiben 3-72 , 0:97 0-76 
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But imports of capital goods and materials are also down, 
including coal, cotton and iron and steel (though not 
scrap). The accompanying table suggests that Italy has 
found it difficult to replenish stocks dispersed during the 
sanctions period. Indeed, she has probably found it 
difficult to keep up the supply of materials to sustain 
the increased activity of her metallurgical and engineering 
industries. Caution must however be exercised. For 
example, more than a third of Italy’s oil requirements, 
being used by the fleet and air force, do not appear in 
the trade returns. Nor does the export of war material 
to Spain appear. The big reduction in imports this year 
may ore be purely statistical, the substitution of 
direct military purchases for purchases by civilians 
recorded in the official trade returns. 


* * * 


A New Shellac Contract.—From the beginning of 
next week futures trading in shellac on the London market 
will be reorganised. In the past, the lowest unit of a 
contract was 100 packages (144 cwt.). No deposit was 
required and no settlement took place until the maturity 
of the contract. This practice facilitated the big shellac 
tion of 1933 to 1935, which ended in a disastrous 
breakdown; also a minor failure on the London market 
early last month, which forced down the price from 
41s. 6d. per cwt. at the beginning of March to 37s. per 
cwt. at, present. To prevent such breakdowns the London 
Shellac Trade Association is now to subject futures trading 
in shellac to the London Produce Clearing House ar 


| 
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Tue flow of new orders to industry 
has been interrupted by the Easter 
holidays and, in some trades, by the 
increase in political tension. The heavy 
industries remain active. The demand 
for house coal has declined with the 
rise in the temperature, but the indus- 
trial intake is increasing. The produc- 
tion of tron and steel has shown a sharp 
increase, and the expansion in demand 
is likely to continue with the speeding- 
up of defence work and the revival in 
commercial shipbuilding. The volume 
of new business in the principal textile 
trades has been less satisfactory, and the 
setback in the cotton industry has been 
accentuated by the downward trend in 
raw cotton prices. 


Coal 


Sheffield. —- There has not been 
much activity this week. Good de- 
liveries of industrial fuel were made 
before the holiday, and for the moment 
buying is on a small scale. Demand for 
household coal is moderate. A slightly 
better inquiry exists for blastfurnace 
coke, but domestic sorts are not very 
brisk. 

Export demand for prompt delivery 
is poor, and there is a very limited for- 
ward inquiry. Best hards and washed 
trebles are the best features. Both in- 
land and export prices are unchanged. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— As both in- 
land and foreign demand for industrial 
coal has continued to expand, most 
collieries in the Durham section are 
now fully stemmed for several weeks 
ahead. A number of collieries producing 
the prime grades of coking coal have 
sold their potential output for the next 
three or four months. Northumberland 
collieries experience a good demand for 
their large coal, but there is still diffi- 
culty in disposing of smalls. Patent 
oven coke is a steady market, the feature 
last week being the purchase by Sweden 
of approximately 60,000 tons for stock- 
ing purposes in case of emergency. 


* 


Glasgow.—-The Scottish market 
remains very steady in tone, with busi- 
ness well maintained in all directions. 
The political developments have not so 
far had any notable effect on the trend 
of business, although in various direc- 
tions more inquiry has been reported. 
Industrial demands are on a good scale, 
and this is offsetting to some extent the 
seasonal contraction in the household 
trade. Shipping business is moving 
steadily, and last week’s tonnages des- 
patched from the ports showed a good 
increase. While there is no stringency in 
regard to supplies, the market tone is 
firm for all classes of coal. 


* 


Cardiff.—Work. was suspended 
Only on Easter Monday under the holi- 
day-with-pay arrangements, but ab- 
senteeism on Tuesday was considerable, 
and the output for the week was ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. below the 
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recent weekly average. On the Cardiff 
coal market there have been very few 
inquiries, and the collieries have been 
almost exclusively employed in the 
execution of contracts. Prices are 
nominally unchanged. At the South 
Wales docks of the Great Western 
Railway Company last week shipments 
in the foreign and coastwise trades 
totalled 337,800 tons, compared with 
372,700 tons in the previous week and 
398,870 tons in the corresponding 
week of last year. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— The holiday has slowed 
down business on the iron and steel 
market, and turnover this week has 
been very limited. A few parcels of 
foundry iron have changed hands, but 
forge is almost neglected. Basic iron, 
on the other hand, is in steady demand, 
and hematites are in somewhat better 
request. Business in finished iron con- 
tinues meagre. 

The lull in the demand for basic steel 
billets and steel bars is merely tem- 
porary. Government requirements are 
bringing substantial inquiries for struc- 
tural steel, and a steady business is 
being done in wire rods. 

The holiday suspension made little 
difference to the iron and steel scrap 
market. There is heavy buying of most 
classes of material, and where prices 
are not controlled they are tending to 
rise. There is a shortage of heavy basic 
steel scrap for melting, and the official 
prices are firmly maintained. Foundry 
heavy cast iron is quoted up to 80s. per 
ton, with a heavy demand, and heavy 
wrought shearing iron is fully taken up 
at around 72s. 6d. per ton. 

At most of the works here the holiday 
has been as short as possible. There is 
pressure of Government work, but a 
satisfactory flow of ordinary commer- 
cial orders continues to come in, and 
every effort is made to prevent the 
delivery of these falling into arrears. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—Although _ there 
was no market this week on account of 
the Easter holidays, this has not 
affected the position. Orders already 
placed for semi-finished and finished 
steel, sheets, etc., will keep these de- 
partments running at full capacity for 
some time. The demand for Cleveland 
foundry iron has slightly improved. 
Heavier deliveries of East Coast hema- 
tite are being called for under existing 
contracts. The production of basic iron 
is being steadily increased, but none of 
this comes on to the market, as it is all 
required by the steelworks in this area. 
Heavy melting steel scrap is still scarce, 
while the demand remains strong. Im- 
ports of iron ore are increasing, being 
now approximately double those for the 
corresponding period in March. The 
placing of orders for new ships on the 
East Coast is resulting in additional 
contracts being placed with the steel- 
works for plates, angles, etc., and as 
these departments were slack, the new 
orders are particularly welcome. 
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Glasgow.— Already there is an im- 
proved demand for shipbuilding mate- 
rial, and there is no doubt that this will 
further improve within a very short 
time as a result of the recent shipbuild- 
ing orders placed with Clyde and other 
shipbuilders. In addition to the six 
escort vessels which, it has just been 
announced, have been placed with 
Clyde yards, there is every prospect of 
substantial additional Admiralty orders. 
Now that the further order for air-raid 
Shelters has been placed, sheet re- 
rollers and galvanisers are assured of 
steady employment till the end of July 
at least. Plant will be taxed to the 
utmost to meet all the requirements of 
users of both black and galvanised 
sheets during the period. Re-rolled steel 
bars are also in greater demand. Busi- 
ness continues to improve in the tube 
trade, and makers in this district are 
busy, and have several months’ work on 
their books. 


* 


Cardiff.—- Owing to the Easter 
holidays, production has fallen sub- 
stantially during the current week, but 
in other respects the position in the tin- 
plate and other departments of the iron 
and steel industry remained unchanged. 
In the week ended April ist the output 
under the tinplate pooling scheme was 
51.68 per cent. of capacity, compared 
with 46.58 per cent. in the correspond- 
ing week last year. The pressure of de- 
mand in the heavy branches is greater 
than at any other period since the re- 
covery, and local supplies of scrap for 
the smelting furnaces have now been 
almost exhausted. 


* 


News from Abroad.—-A slight im- 
provement was perceptible on inter- 
national steel markets before the Easter 
recess. A number of consumers in a 
good many countries entered the mar- 
ket, and although the tonnages actually 
purchased were not particularly large, 
there was a favourable reaction on 
prices. Since, however, previous 
revivals during the last few months 
proved short-lived, having been inter- 
rupted by the recurrent political ten- 
sion, there are no definite prospects of 
a continuation of this improvement. 
It is, on the other hand, quite possible 
that, once the ice is broken, coverings 
for requirements over a longer period 
and speculative purchases will assume 
very substantial dimensions. 

The recent reaffirmation of official 
Cartel prices was largely responsible for 
the better tone, but a contributory fac- 
tor was doubtless the stronger position 
of steel producers on account of large 
armament orders. The Far Eastern 
market, which was dormant during 
recent weeks, lately showed signs of a 
slight revival. Several South American 
countries, particularly Argentina and 
Brazil, bought quite sizeable tonnages, 
whereas the Scandinavian countries 
and Holland were interested only in 
medium quantities. British purchases of 
semi-finished products have remained 
on a satisfactory level. After Easter, 
owing to the new crisis, no definite 
tendency has yet developed. 

Concessions on official prices, which 
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were spreading until recently, are less 
easily made. Nevertheless, thin sheets 
are offered at 5s. to 10s. (paper), gal- 
vanised sheets at 6s. to 7s. and thick 
plates at 10s. to 15s. per ton below 
Cartel prices, but actual contracts at 
these reduced prices are comparatively 
small. An official price reduction has 
been made for Cuba in order to meet 
American competition. As regards the 
alleged American infringements of the 
export agreement, a detailed statement 
of the facts is now being prepared and 
will shortly be submitted to the London 
Bureau. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Holiday in- 
influences have prevailed on the market, 
but the chief disturbing factor has been 
the political news from the Continent, 
and the trade outlook remains very un- 
settled. Buyers and sellers have not been 
prepared to enter into important nego- 
tiations. Raw cotton prices have tended 
to decline, and are now on a lower level 
than for about six months. A good deal 
of interest has been taken in the pro- 
posal that the United States should ex- 
change cotton and wheat for rubber 
and tin on a barter basis. Exports of 
cotton from America so far this season 
are over 2,000,000 bales less than a 
year ago. 

There has not been much activity in 
the yarn market. Most users of Ameri- 
can and Egyptian counts have pur- 
chased from hand to mouth. All 
spinners of yarns made from American 
and Indian cottons have been supplied 
with details of the comprehensive yarn 
price-fixing agreement. Demand in the 
cloth section has been patchy, the turn- 
over consisting, for the most part, of 
miscellaneous lots. Some fairly sub- 
stantial contracts have been put through 
for the Services, and firms engaged on 
this class of work are being urged to 
expedite delivery. The more active de- 
mand for India has been maintained, 
and free buying has taken place in a 
variety of cloths. Fancies have attracted* 
some attention for Java and Singapore. 
A fairly encouraging turnover has been 
reported in standard makes for South 
America. Order lists of manufacturers 
remain irregular. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).—There has been 
little change in the position of wool 
markets durifg the past fortnight. Al- 
though the international political out- 
look is not satisfactory, the balance of 
the British Dominions’ clips is expected 


Since Italy’s invasion of Albania ex- 
port business has suffered a setback. 
Prices have remained firm, but turnover 
on home account is not satisfactory. 
due to the uncertainty regarding future 
clothing requirements. The War Office 
has placed substantial orders. 
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THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


OwInc to the Easter holidays the turn- 
over on the commodity markets has 
been limited during the week ended last 
Wednesday. -Prices, moreover, have 
shown little change, despite the growth 
of political tension. 

Wheat prices, which rose during 
previous international rises, are 
scarcely changed on the week, probably 
because supplies remain very heavy. 
Raw sugar prices, on the other hand, 
continued their upward trend, initiated 
by the poor European crop. Raw cotton 
was again marked down on fears of 
heavier American exports, but wool 
prices remained practically unchanged. 
The market in rubber was dull, and its 
price is again slightly below 8d. per Ib. 
The prices of the principal non-ferrous 
metals varied within narrow limits. 

In the United States Moody’s index 
of the prices of sensitive commodities 
fell from 139.8 (December 31, 1931= 
100) to 138.7 during the week ended 
last Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper. — The official domestic 
price in the United States was reduced 
from 11.25 cents to 10.75 cents per Ib. 
on Monday. This followed the previous 
week’s cut by the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, and on Wed- 
nesday this company announced a 
further reduction to 10.50 cents per Ib. 
It is expected that the other producers 
will again have to follow suit. The price 
reductions are aimed at stimulating 
domestic buying, and it is hoped that 
export pressure will relax. In London 
the standard cash price of copper closed 
at £42 2s. 6d. per ton on Wednesday, 
2s. 6d. lower on the week. 


* 


Tin. — After falling back to £214 
per ton, the lowest level for nearly a 
month, standard cash rallied and closed 
£1 higher on the week at £215 15s. 
Demand was not active, but on Tues- 
day a considerable selling pressure was 
noticeable, a fact which suggests that 
speculators still hold supplies. The 
market is now waiting for the Inter- 
national Tin Committee’s meeting on 
April 27th, which will probably clarify 
the position of over-exports. Before 
that date no major change in the situa- 
tion is to be expected. 
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amounted in January, according to the 
same source, to 97,303 metric tons, 
against 100,546 tons in December and 
a monthly average of 105,649 tons in 
1938. This decline is solely due to the 
strike in Mexico and does not indicate 
that restriction of output has become 
effective. 


Grains 


Grains.—The wheat market has 
maintained a generally steady tone, and 
prices, helped by the political crisis, 
have advanced 14d. to 9d. a quarter. 
The United States Bureau estimate of 
the production of winter wheat was 
published on Monday, and, at 549 
million bushels, was about 11 million 
bushels higher than the average of 
private forecasts. The agricultural 
situation in Southern Hemisphere 
countries is considered quite favourable. 
The maize market has been generally 
steady, though conditions were rather 
dull. Trading in barley has been re- 
stricted by the holiday. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.— Business in most 
classes of provisions was restricted after 
the holiday, but the markets were 
steady. Butter prices were slightly 
lower, but other commodities showed 
little change. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—The raw sugar 
market was firm and prices of all grades 
advanced, largely owing to the political 
tension. Tea prices were also higher, 
though sales at the London auctions 
were small. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—The mar- 
ket was quiet after the holiday, but 
business was good throughout last 
week. Prices remained firm, and sup- 
plies of most of the regular seasonal 
lines were limited. Vegetable supplies 
were heavier than expected on Satur- 
day and prices weakened. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The price of 
linseed is higher on the week, though 
the market was not very active. 
Crushers have ample supplies of oil- 
cakes, and there is still a large quan- 
tity on passage to Europe. The demand 
appears to have fallen below normal, 
though American buying is expected to 
be maintained until the domestic crop 
becomes available in the autumn. 


* 


Rubber. — The market has been 
dull, and prices fell on account of poli- 
tical tension. Standard ribbed sheet on 
the spot closed at 7td. per Ib. on Wed- 
nesday, ved. lower on the week. 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL TRADING RESULTS 


SIR MAX BONN’S SURVEY 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the United Glass 
Bottle Manufacturers, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at 
8 Leicester Street, London. 

Sir Max J. Bonn, K.B.E. (the chairman), said: —The directors’ 
report and accounts have been in your hands for some time—owing 
to the Easter holiday intervening—and I trust you have studied them 
with a sense of satisfaction, having regard to the difficult political 
and trading conditions during 1938. 

You will notice from the assets side of the account that fixed and 
loose plant and machinery (after writing off £101,206, our normal 
rate of depreciation, and wear and tear of moulds) at £645,071 
compares with £647,192. Shares in subsidiary companies are increased 
to £1,150,280 from £1,134,314; but trade investments show a reduc- 
tion from £13,758 to £1,252, due to an associated company having 
become a subsidiary, by the purchase of further shares. Stocks, 
stores, packages, etc., have risen from £647,329 to £688,473. 
Debtors, after making ample provision for doubtful items, amount 
to £471,619, against £513,623. Cash at bankers and in hand is 
increased to £148,684 from £139,937. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The net profit for the year amounts to £257,592 (as against last 
year £280,811), to which is added the balance from last year, 
£44,738; after making allocations to reserves previously referred to, 
the amount available is £204,760. ‘The full year’s dividend, less 
income tax, on the preference shares, £65,324, and an interim divi- 
dend, less income tax, on the ordinary shares, £28,344, have been 
paid, and it is now proposed to pay a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 6 per cent., less income tax, making 94 per cent. for the 
year (same as last year) and a cash bonus of 24 per cent., less income 
tax (same as last year), £68,836, and to carry forward a balance of 
£42,255. Again we have received a satisfactory contribution by way 
of dividends from British Bottles, Limited, identical with last year, 
apart from the increased income-tax deduction. You would wish 
me to emphasise that a substantial surplus of the profits earned by 
the Northern Group has again been retained and added to the 
reserve of British Bottles and/or operating companies. As the 
merger terms were based on earning power (as distinct from valua- 
tion of assets), the issue of the new U.G.B, shares, exchanged by 
way of purchase consideration, automatically created a large goodwill 
item. Whilst we have every confidence in the earning power of the 
Northern Group, we are anxious to continue for some years to come 
a conservative policy on the same lines as we have pursued in the 
U.G.B. accounts proper. 


SUBSIDIARY ACTIVITIES 


Our other main subsidiary, Kork-N-Seal, Limited, has had another 
satisfactory year. Further extensions to the buildings have been 
completed; the new layout of the factory has resulted in greater 
efficiency and economies. The company has installed a number of 
fully automatic moulding presses for the production of Phenol and 
Urea mouldings. These presses, together with the injection moulding 
machines mentioned in my speech last year, enable us to cater for a 
greater variety of moulded articles. 

I should also like to refer to the excellent results of our St. Helens 
box manufacturing department; sales of beer, mineral water and 
similar types of boxes and cases have been well maintained. 


WAREHOUSING AND TRANSPORT 


In 1930 the late chairman explained our policy of establishing 
“ outside ” warehouses, apart from any enlargement within the fac- 
tories. By 1938 we had no less than 23 points ensuring first-class 
delivery services. When during the height of the Christmas season 
many roads were icebound, and some impassable to long-distance 
traffic, the test had come. I am proud to tell you that not one single 
customer was held up in his Christmas trade owing to any default 
on our part. Your directors had great pleasure in congratulating 
Mr C. A. Roberts, the excellent head of our transport department, 


on behalf of every driver in our service. Quite recently we have 
secured additional facilities (subject to completion) outside the London 
area, and yet well placed from our Charlton base, which should 
relieve congestion, and at the same time secure a further spread of 
risks. In this connection the Southern Railway gave us every 
possible assistance, 

The bulk of our traffic continues to be carried by rail, and whilst 
we are critical of any abuse of powers—whether in regard to trans- 
port, fuel or any raw material—we appreciate the service and 
facilities we receive from the main lines. 


PRICES AND COSTS 


Last year I spoke of the greater price stability within the industry. 
Detailed comparisons of the increase in our extraneous costs, i.e. 
fuel, raw materials and labour, during the last two years are most 
significant. Assuming that the incidence of these burdens is more 
or less identical throughout all glass bottle concerns, I am satisfied 
that customers have had a very square deal; equally so, that at the 
price levels prevailing up to the moderate increases since 1936, we 
should have found it impossible to pay reasonable dividends and yet 
build up adequate reserves. 


A.R.P. 


Before I turn to the future, I wish to look back at the special diffi- 
culties encountered during the summer of 1938. Earlier in the year 
your board decided to prepare for an emergency, as quickly as 
possible according to the special needs and within the possibilities of 
our factories both in England and Scotland. Mr Alexander and 
Mr Tipping—the mechanical assistant to the general manager—be- 
came a most competent committee of two. Thanks to the encourage- 
ment received from the authorities, we obtained for Mr Haig (of 
Charlton) admission to a course at Falfield Anti-Gas School and 
thus secured specialised knowledge at an early date. By the middle 
of September I had the satisfaction of seeing Charlton clearing the 
entire working floors within four minutes. After our board meeting 
in November at Sherdley we witnessed a most efficient display in 
all the activities which legislation is about to impose by way of 
compulsion on industry. Nevertheless, it would be idle to pretend 
that there are no marked differences as regards voluntary service, 
both as between localities and individuals. All reasonable prepara- 
tions for “ blackout ” had been made throughout the whole organisa- 
tion; some of these measures were of a temporary nature and have 
since been improved, and will, I trust, satisfy the present official 
standards. The actual expenditure under this heading will have to 
be dealt with in next year’s accounts. 


THE OUTLOOK 


You would hardly expect me to hazard any forecasts for 1939. 
‘Up to date, business on the whole has been well maintained, but you 
know my reluctance to generalise from any short-period experience. 

Early this year I visited the United States, largely for the purpose 
of making personal contact with our friends in Toledo. I am 
grateful to Mr William E. Levis, the head of the Owens Illinois 
Glass interests, and his associates for their kind reception and their 
interesting and informative hospitality. 

Subsequently Mr Moorshead spent some time in the United States 
—he is only just back—and as the result of our talks we have 
arrived at a broad understanding for a technical liaison as regards 
containers and closures. From the very size of their research work 
and the larger scope of their manufacturing operations we should 
be the gainers; nevertheless, I am confident that, thanks to our 
technique and new developments, it will not be an entirely one-sided 
arrangement. 

You, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, will readily appreciate the 
practical advantages and intangible safeguards of such an arrange- 
ment; the very lack of any formal tie-up enhances, in my opinion, the 
value of this prospect. It is some comfort to be able to conclude my 
observations on this happy note. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
DIVIDEND 30 PER CENT. 


Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Eagle Star Insur- 
ance Company, Limited, held in London, on the 13th instant, Sir 
Edward Mountain, Bart, J.P., in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that in the life department 3,097 new policies 
were issued for £10,522,804 gross, of which £209,543 was re- 
assured, and the premium income in the current funds had in- 
creased by over a quarter of a million pounds. The expense ratio 
now stood at 13 per cent. of the premium income, and it was a 
matter of satisfaction that during the past four years it had shown 
a steady and continuous decline. The gross rate of interest earned 
by the current funds was £4 18s. 11d. per cent. A transfer of 
£40,000, as an interim payment, had been made from the current 
fund non-participating life business to the shareholders’ profit and 
loss account. The total assets of the life department (including 
both current and closed funds) now exceeded £16} millions, being 
an increase of £541,160 during the year. The current sinking fund 
and capital redemption account had expanded during the year by 
approximately £85,000 and now stood at over £644,000. 


“STAR” AND “SCEPTRE” FUNDS 


The valuation of these two closed funds was made at the end of 
1938 on the same stringent basis as on the last occasion. In the 
Star Fund a surplus of £705,677 was shown, which enabled the 
directors to maintain the reversionary bonus of 4 per cent. per 
annum. In the Sceptre Fund the surplus was £145,178 and they 
were able to repeat the record rates of bonus declared five years ago. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium. income was £808,464 and showed a profit of 
£54,447. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income from ordinary personal accident and sick- 
ness insurance showed an increase from £81,258 to £89,565, while 
the premiums on special contracts, the liabilities under which ter- 
minated at the close of the year, amounted to £14,536. An amount 
of £12,995 was transferred to profit and loss account. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


In the general insurance account, which includes various miscel- 
laneous classes of business now shown separately, there was an 
increase in premium income which now exceeded half a million. 
The results had again been very satisfactory, a profit of £94,973 
being carried to profit and loss account. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACCOUNT 


The premiums increased to £247,242 and a profit of £1,407 was 
carried to the profit and loss account. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 
Despite the difficult conditions obtaining in motor car insurance, 


last year’s results showed an improvement on the previous year. - 


The premium income was £1,607,231. The claims paid and out- 
standing amounted to £918,715 and after providing for expenses, 
a sum of £18,401 was transferred to profit and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In that account £320,485 was brought forward, which, with the 
net premiums for 1938, £275,060, gave a total of £595,545. Claims 
paid during the past year and for all previous years amounted to 
£220,905. Expenses, including taxes, amounted to £56,532, and 
they were able to carry forward £318,108, which represented 115.65 
per cent. of the premium income. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


With the credit balance brought in of £294,521, net interest from 
investments of £358,392 and transfers from the various trading 
accounts, there was available a total of £954,055. Of that the 
payment of the dividends absorbed £328,204 (which it would be 
observed was more than covered by the net interest earnings alone), 
and after making provision for taxation, expenses and transferring 
£50,000 as an additional claims reserve to the motor insurance 
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account, there was carried forward a balance of £402,134 against 
£294,521 brought in. 

In conclusion, he wished to thank all the members of the 
staff and agents for the support they had given to the company 
during the past year and to add that he thought they might all 
look forward to the future with confidence, subject, of course, to the 
international situation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proposed dividend of 30 per cent. was approved. 


BANK OF ATHENS 
RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 





The directors’ report for 1938 was presented at the annual share- 
holders’ meeting on March 24, 1939. 

The following were among the more salient points :— 

World economic activity, already so tested by the new crisis arisen 
since 1937, has had to face during the past year disturbances 
provoked by the anomalies of the international situation. These 
anomalies, which have followed on one another for several years, in 
1938 have become acute. These unfavourable conditions have been 
further accentuated by the alarming events of September, which 
have upset the European status quo which was the outcome of the 
war of 1914. In spite of this troubled atmosphere, which has 
perforce exercised its influence on Greek affairs, the economy of the 
country has again shown appreciable progress. 

The disquieting turn taken by the European political situation, 
especially during the last half of the past year, has imposed a 
cautious policy on banking. Despite difficulties which result from 
restrictive measures in force, the turnover of the bank has been 
satisfactory, as is shown by the balance sheet submitted to-day for 
your approval. 

The results obtained have been neutralised by the application of 
collective contracts in Greece. We are the first to recognise the 
timely nature of this measure, which, in present circumstances, 
creates new conditions. We hope, however, that the bank will soon 
be able to adapt itself to these new conditions. We base our hope 
on the vitality of the bank which, with the help of its shareholders, 
has already been able to face numerous new charges imposed on it 
successively in the course of a relatively short lapse of time. 

Furthermore, the strong position of the bank has been clearly 
proved by the increased turnover of various items of the balance 
sheet during the last three years. 

The profits for 1938, after deducting the usual provisions and 
amortisations, amount to Drs.18,920,242, as against Drs.20,958,659 
for the preceding year. This allows us to propose the distribution 
of a dividend of Drs.12 per share, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of Drs.3,231,502. 


OOREGUM GOLD MINING COMPANY 
OF INDIA, LIMITED 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 





The ordinary general meeting of the Ooregum Gold Mining Com- 
pany of India, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at Southern 
House, London. 


had amounted to 51,301 ounces, an increase of some 600 ounces, 
and the average selling price had been £7 2s. 2$d.—an increase 
of 2s. 103d. per ounce. The profit was £56,742, and after sundry 
allocations there was now available £28,665 or almost exactly the 
same as last year, from which the proposed final dividend of 64. 
per share on the preference and ordinary shares would leave to 
carried forward £10,266. 

principal event of the year had been the completion of the 
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air conditioning plant on the mine. Ooregum was one of the half- 
dozen deepest mines in the world, with the deepest point no less 
than 8,361 feet vertically below the surface, and some 5,400 feet 
below sea level. The plant had been working well and the results 
appeared to be coming fully up to expectations or even beyond 
them. There was no doubt that the lowering of temperature would 
have a very considerable effect on the efficiency of the native labour 
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taken place to a marked degree. 
During the year the intensive scheme of development had been 
continued. The Central and Northern portions, especially 
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the mine depended. Owing to continued intrusions of pegmatite 
no stoping ground had been opened up there of any importance 
since the 82nd level, but on the 88th level, though no actual 
ore shoot was as yet showing, pegmatite was now very largely 
absent, and judging from the past history of all the Kolar Mines, 
that indicated a very distinct possibility of ore shoots making at 
a lower horizon. Ore reserves at December 31st stood at 260,346 
tons, averaging 10.11 dwts., and showing an increase of 26,634 
tons. In addition there was approximately 80,000 tons of low 
grade ore profitable at the present price of gold. It had been 
possible to maintain and even increase the high grade reserves by 
mining a considerable tonnage from outside known ore reserves and 
from reclamation work in the higher levels where it had been pos- 
sible to win ore from the fringes of stopes formally considered 
worked out, but now, with the high price of gold, distinctly pay- 
able. 

Mr S. Taylor, describing the operations on the mine during 
the year, said that reclamation work had been continued energetic- 
ally and more ground had been made available for stoping in the 
middle and upper sections of the mine. In fact, some 46 per 
cent. of the mine output last year had come from stopes outside 
the payable reserve. The indications were that, provided no un- 
foreseen contingencies occurred, they ought to be able to maintain 
the current rate of output from those sources for some years to 
come. It was particularly pleasing to be able to report that the 
ore reserves showed a further increase. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





JOHN BARKER & COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 15 PER CENT. 


The 46th ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 12th instant, in London. 

Mr Sydney M. Skinner, J.P. (chairman and joint managing 
director), after expressing regret at the death of Mr Francis Barker, 
brother of Sir John Barker and one of the original directors of the 
company, said that the year covered by the accounts had been a 
particularly difficult one. The major happenings since they had 
last met were a matter of history ; the frequently recurring crises 
were fresh in their memories ; and he was sure that shareholders 
would readily understand what a seriously adverse effect they had 
had upon the trade of the country and, indeed, upon the trade of 
the world generally. In view of that, together with the unavoidable 
inconveniences and restrictions caused by their rebuilding arrange- 
ments, he thought it would be agreed that, with a final net profit 
of £347,941 as compared with £344,817 for the previous year, or 
an increase of £3,124, they had emerged from a troubled year 
reasonably well. 

The item of freehold and leasehold properties in the balance sheet 
showed an increase of £251,333, which in the main represented part 
of the finishing costs of the western section and the demolition and 
rebuilding costs of the central section. 

The item of fixtures, fittings, etc., showed an addition during the 
year of approximately £129,000, a very heavy but necessary outlay. 

Stock-in-trade was fairly steady at £546,393, as compared with 
£533,135. Watchful eyes were kept throughout the year on the 
most vital factor in their trading. At every stocktaking each 
department was taken on its merit and any necessary writings down 
or writings off were effected. By that process and by their ability— 
by reason of their cash resources—to buy in the cheapest market, 
they were able to keep their stocks constantly replenished and to 
give the fullest advantage to their customers, so maintaining their 
motto of “ Value for money.” 

The final net profit for the year was £347,941, after making all 
necessary provision for current liabilities and providing for liability 
to income tax and N.D.C. The vexed question of taxation was one 
which was ever with them. Present indications showed no likelihood 
of relief, and that, coupled with the N.D.C. charge, made the 
outlook anything but encouraging. 

In his judgment the current year was likely to be as difficult as 
any that they had had to face for some time. The view given by 
him and supported by his co-directors laid the obligation upon them 
to make every effort to steer the company’s affairs towards a better 
result, if possible, for the coming year. 

Summing up the position he said that the available balance was 
£459,099. The directors proposed to write off £25,000 from 
fixtures, fittings, plant and machinery, to place £100,000 to re- 
building and modernisation reserve, and £10,000 to the pension and 
benevolent fund, paying a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WILLIAM BEARDMORE & COMPANY: 
LIMITED 


ARMAMENT COMPANY’S OBLIGATIONS 


The ordinary general meeting of William Beardmore and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, in London. 

Sir James Lithgow, Bt. (the chairman), said that effect had now 
been given to the scheme of arrangement accepted by the share- 
holders last June and duly approved by the Court. The figure of 
£8,000,000 of authorised capital simply represented the amount 
of capital upon which duty had been paid and which, if required, 
was available for issue without further expense of that nature. The 
directors had in view nothing which would appear to call for the 
issue of any of the unissued capital, and the present position might, 
therefore, be regarded as fully covered by the issued capital of 
£950,000 54 per cent. cumulative preference stock and £950,000 
ordinary stock. The 44 per cent. mortgage debenture stock, which 
had been issued in satisfaction of the old income debentures was 
largely held by certain banks and by interests controlled by him. 
A certain portion was in public hands, The stock was repayable 
in ten years as it was thought quite probable that within that 
time moneys realised from the sale of surplus assets might be avail- 
able towards reduction of this obligation. 

Under the heading of sundry creditors and credit balances there 
was carried a substantial amount of income tax deducted on the 
redemption of Interest Certificates and from other payments which 
would eventually require to be accounted for to the Inland Revenue. 
Apart from that, the figure of £496,429 was made up of normal 
trade creditors and credit balances. The total was considerably less 
than it was twelve months ago. The directors had thought it wise 
to create immediately a reserve to cover the dividend on the cumu- 
lative preference stock for a certain number of years in which 
profits might not be earned. The sum suggested of £160,000 was, 
he thought, fully in line with good practice in such matters. 


THE ASSETS 


On the assets side of the balance sheet, land, buildings, plant, 
machinery, etc., included all the assets belonging to the company 
situated at the Parkhead Works, which were all at present in full 
production as well as three small properties adjacent to Parkhead 
which were let to outsiders and also the old railway wheel works 
now leased to the Glasgow Railway Engineering Company. The 
value of the fixed assets had been ascertained and adjusted under 
the scheme of arrangement. 

Their subsidiary companies were Newton Mines, Limited, the 
Dowson and Mason Gas Plant Company, the British Ljungstrom 
Marine Turbine Company, John Broadfoot and Sons, and Beard- 
more Diesels, Limited. Associated companies consisted of a half- 
share in the Glasgow Iron and Steel Company, a half-share in 
Beardmore Motors, Limited, and a number of sundry investments. 

Current assets showed a substantial increase owing to the in- 
creased activities and work in progress, less instalments received, 
was substantially up and was accounted for by the greater volume 
of work. Sundry debtors and debit balances included the purchase 
price of a part of the Dalmuir property but was otherwise made 
up of normal trade debtors and debit balances. 


DEFENCE REQUIREMENTS 


The company’s resources of plant and staff had been heavily 
strained throughout the year to meet the requirements of the 
Defence Departments of the Government. These requirements 
were not always fully understood by the public, particularly that 
aspect of them concerned with the careful designing and prepara- 
tion necessary for their execution, The public was apt to forget 
that during many years the plant of their company, like others 
designed primarily for armament work and quite unsuitable for any- 
thing else, was allowed to languish by reason of a national policy 
which had unfortunately proved to have been mistaken. It was 
no easy task looked at either from the financial or the physical 
point of view to repair rapidly major errors of this kind—errors for 
which no one connected with the company could in any sense be 
responsible. 

It did not seem to be so easy for the general public to appreciate 
the sacrifices that had been made and the debt that had been 
accumulated in the national interests. He hoped that in public dis- 
cussion of the profits of those companies who had laid themselves 
out specially to support the country in a crisis of this kind, 
some consideration might be given to the huge financial obligations 
they had undertaken and upon the stability of which the ultimate 
fate of the country still depended. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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AND SUSSEX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


AMALGAMATES WITH 


LEEDS CITY AND DISTRICT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


At a meeting held, on the 11th instant, at the Philosophical 
Hall, Leeds, fresh history was made in the annals of building society 
history. 

The occasion was the meeting of the Leeds City and District 
Building Society members, which was attended by Mr Lewis Cohen, 
managing director of Brighton’s biggest building society, Mr C. J. M. 
Whittaker, the society’s solicitor, and Major Milner, M.P. 

The meeting was presided over by the chairman of the Leeds City 
and District Building Society, Mr George Wright, who, in his 
address to the large attendance of members, said that his board had 
very carefully considered the Brighton and Sussex Building Society’s 
proposals of amalgamation and that they unhesitatingly recommended 
their members to endorse their action in agreeing to the union. 

Mr Whittaker then read the deed of union and carefully explained 
the position, pointing out the advantages to be gained. 

In his speech Mr Lewis Cohen stated that this was the sixth build- 
ing society the Brighton and Sussex had amalgamated during the 
last two years, and he was convinced that this was the logical direc- 
tion which building society policy should take. He referred to the 
action of the banks during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
when they took the pioneer step of strengthening themselves by 
union, and he said that it seemed reasonable and wise that to-day 
in view of the problems ahead, the great building society movement, 
with its assets of over £650,000,000, should travel the same road. 

There were in all just on one thousand societies, and he was 
convinced that, if this number could be materially reduced by amal- 
gamating their resources, it would give even greater stability to the 
movement. The path was clear, the Brighton and Sussex had shown 
them the way, and whilst they hoped to continue their successful 

policy, they sincerely trusted that other societies would follow 
their lead, for they felt it was beneficial both to the movement and 
to the public. 

The Chairman put the motion to the meeting, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


BRIGHTON 


RIVER PLATE TRUST LOAN AND 
AGENCY COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONDITIONS IN THE ARGENTINE 


The meeting of the River Plate Trust Loan and Agency Com. 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at the offices of the 
company, 20 Moorgate, London, E.C. 

Mr Walter Woodbine Parish (the Chairman), who presided, said 
that though there had been a falling off of £34,200 in revenue, 
there had been a saving of £24,600 in expenses, due to a smaller 
charge for loss on exchange through reduced income remittances, 
and to a lessened provision for taxation, and the final result was a 
reduction in the net profit for the year of only £9,600 as compared 
with 1937. The moratorium law originally brought into force in 
October, 1933, and its subsequent extensions had had the effect 
of emphasising and increasing the rate at which the basis of the 
company’s business was changing. To-day loans on first mortgage, 
properties purchased or taken over under foreclosure and the com- 
pany’s freehold premises in Buenos Aires together totalled only 
£1,127,000, or slightly less than 19 per cent. of their total assets, 
which amounted to £5,857,000. 

For the six years to December 31, 1932, the average amount of 
outstanding loans on first mortgage of freehold properties had been 
£2,000,000 ; at December 31, 1933, two months after the intro- 
duction of the mortgage moratorium measure, the figure in the 
company’s balance sheet representing loans was £1,980,026, but 
since then there had been an annual successive decline, and, in the 
balance sheet now before them, for the first time for many a year 
this figure of mostgage loans had dropped below the million mark 
and stood at £952,562. 

With the ending of the extension of the mortgage moratorium law 
in October last, a new measure, the Mortgage Moratorium Liquida- 
tion Law, had come into force aiming at a gradual liquidation of 
mortgages, and the liquidation of those loans would be a matter of 
patience. The fact that the board had thought it best to face a 
capital loss and bring funds home had proved to be the wiser course. 
Had those funds not been remitted, a very much heavier loss would 
have had to be faced to-day. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 153) 
£50,000 smaller at £366,000. British 
Government securities fell by £142,000 
and Colonial and Foreign Government 
securities by £23,000. Debenture stocks 
were practically unchanged at 
£1,523,000, while preference and ordin- 
ary stocks each showed moderate 
increases. 
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Merchants Marine Insurance 
Company .—The marine premium in- 
come of this company, which had been 
falling steadily for a number of years, 
increased from £150,000 in 1936 to 
£197,000 in 1937, and last year the total 
was £208,000. Generally speaking the 


_ marine results have been definitely bad 


and have resulted in a large profit and 
loss debit balance which now amounts 











1937 1938 
Marine ...........00.s00 Dr.18,909 —_Dr.55,000 
SND: ns sicailinsanapiennes 8,192 5,976 
Investment profits ‘se . 682 
atineoeben 2,013 2,129 
Dr. 8,704 Dr.47,577 
Emterest — cccscccccsceces Dr. 6,263 Dr. 7,203 
Dr.14,967  Dr.54,780 
The whole of the capital is 


amount to £954,000, i i the 
debit balance at profit and loss of 
£468,000. 


Provincial Insurance Company. 
—In these daysof preparation for emer- 
gency evacuation of City offices to safer 
areas, it is of interest to note that the 
chief office of the Provincial has always 
been at Kendal. The company’s results 
for the past two years are given below: 


19 
Amount of % of Amount of % of 
Profit Pre- Profit Pre- 








£ miums i 
ND cicieveienes 43,783 20-1 $503 “17-7 
Accident & Gen. 57,759 5:6 57,093 5-1 
Marine ............ 7,004 Dr. 6,737 
(38 89,949 
profit and loss Dr.65,432 Dr.54,307 
29,106 35,642 


increased. premium income 

creased from £171,000 to £185,000 and 

the ratio of marine fund to premium in- 

come has increased from 102.4 per cent. 

to 103.1 per cent. No transfer was made 
the ine fund 
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Scottish Amicable Life Assur- 
ance.—In view of the Insurance Act in 
Eire, the Scottish Amicable decided to 
discontinue the transaction of new busi- 
ness in that country as from Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, and thus severed a long 
and friendly connection extending over 
one hundred years. New sums assured 
last year, however, reached a new re- 
cord of £2,131,000. Claims by death 
amount to £330,000, compared with 
£360,000 in 1937, and represented 83 
per cent. of the amount expected ac- 
cording to the A*92429 Ultimate 
Mortality Table. For the years 1935-37 
the corresponding figures were 77 per 
cent., 87 per cent., and 93 per cent. 
respectively, and the average age at 
death was 66.1, 68.7 and 65.1; last year 
the average age worked out at 65.5. The 
net rate of interest on the life assur- 
ance and annuity funds fell by 2s. 5d. 
per cent. to £4 Os. Sd. per cent., and 
total assets increased from £13,146,000 
to £13,332,000. Mortgages and loans of 
all kinds increased from £2,082,000 to 
£2,524,000. Mortgages of property in- 
creased from £72,000 to £230,000, 
while the loan to the Standard Pro- 
perty Investment Company increased 
from £493,000 to £767,000. The latter 
is an old-established and successful 
i concern which lends on 
ity of heritable property in Scot- 
whose share capital is held in 
approximately equal parts by the Scot- 

Amicable and the Scottish Equit- 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 8 days ended April 8, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £17,560,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £27,411,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £245,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
for the 8 days is £10,095,000, against 
£8,288,000 for the corresponding 9-day 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
__REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 


| Receipts into 














the Exchequer 
| (& thousands) 
Revenue | 9 days lg days 
ended 
Apr. 9, | Apr. 8, 
1938 | 1939 
~~ ORDINARY REVENUE eee 
BOOED HUM. coccccecnccivansceccncsvess 6,391 | 6,528 
TEE ccnncoustanvconnsncteniabanneenst i 1,840 
Estate, etc., Duties ............sss000 1,870 | 1,570 
National Defence Contribution ... 220; 520 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ...... 30 | 60 
Total Inland Revenue ........++«+ 10,371 | 10,518 
COMRREIIND nccccccescnccaccncszancccnnentine 5,500 | 4,654 
OS a es 1,200 | 











Motor duties  ...........scserersseeneres 
P.O. (Net Receipt) ..........--.eeereeee 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


seceee 























BOOTED sc cccccconccsdas 37 
Total Ordinary Revenue ......... 18,771 | 17,560 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 
Post Office and Broadcasting* ...... 1,400 | 1,300 
en ee 
Mati «-ciidincciiiisisonse csseseeees | 20,171 | 18,860 
pares ~~ | Issues out of the 
Exchequer to 
'C thousands) 
Expenditure 9 days 8 days 
ended | ended 
Apr. 9, | Apr. 8, 
aaihauil aa eens =O 
I naiianaaement of the 
nterest an } 
National Debt ...........0..0s0000 | 18,047 | 17,878 
Consolidated Fund Services | 277 | 33 
pe ee Pon 18,324 | 17,911 
Supply Services. .....cccc.ceccceeesseces 8,500 | 9, 
Total Ordinary Expenditure .., | 26,824 | 27,411 
Sinbeltes Pattie .-.-ssccccs-ccsaconne 35 | 
SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE 
P.O. and SE: .seibelammonans 1,400 | 1,300 
Totall..........-.0eerseereseeeeeres | 28,459 | 28,956 _ 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£42,787 to £2,542,199, the other operations 
for 8 days (as shown below, but excluding 
issues to Sinking Funds) raised the gross 
National Debt by £10,138,000 to about 
£8,311 millions. 


EIGHT DAYS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 
thousands) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 

Ti Bills Adv. 5,349 | Nat. 150 

Public Dept... 500 . P.O. and Teleg. 550 

Land Set 9 | N. At. Shipping 35 
Beams AGE 5..cisnbains 

Bullion Adv.......... 25 

11,858 | 1,720 

AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 

The te issues and receipts in the 


8 days ended April 8, 1939, are shown 
below :— 

Ordinary Exp He Ordinary Rev 17,560 
Inc, in balances... 43 | Gross borr. 10,139 


Fds. 245 


Si 
Net wing ... 9,894 


27,454 


27,454 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Sales in |_ Number | Pye 


Twelve weeks to :— Z 
8,398,114 6,298,585 
7,870,496 5,902,872 


450,608 
460,335 
405,687 





serene 
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Finance 


FLOATING DEBT 

















(£ millions) _ 
Treasury Ways and | 
Bills Advances | Total | ew. 
Date Bank Float-| "ing 
Ten- | +, maa of Debs | Asse 
der §P | Depts.| Eng- 
1938 a ech ceeded dina 
. 9 | 512-0; 304-9 30-6 | 5-0 | 852-5 335- 
pe 17 | 500-0) 474-2) 51-5 | > 1,025.7) 525-7 
» 24 | 493-0) 495-3, 42-1 /1,030.4 537°4 
o 3 pass ele 45-8 5:3 [1036.7, 543-4 
1939 | 
Jan. 7 | 474-0\524°5' 41-0 0:7 (1,040.2 565°5 
w» 14 |449-0/525°5 37-1 1,011.5 526°6 
o = | 426-0 | 524-1) 37-6 eco 987.5 561°7 
23 | 411-0/517°8| 39-3) ... | 968-1 557°1 
Feb. 4 396-0 | 52:1. 36:7 | ... | 952°8 556°8 
o as 331-0 | 502-4) 38-8 | see 922-2) 541- 
» 18 | 366-0 | 498-6 38-9 | oes 903-5 537°5 
» 25 | 351-0 500-0 40-2 «. | 891-2 540-2 
Mar. 4 346-0|509-8 40:2 | 6-0 | 902-0 450-0 
» Ill | 351-0) 503-2) 45-9 we | 900-2 549-1 
»- 48 | 356-0 | 505-7, 41-8 ° 903-5 547-5 
» 25 | 366°0' 502-2) 43-4 2 911-6 545-6 
» 31|  892-4* | 27-9) ... | 920-3 ...* 
Apr._8 | 387-0) 510-8 34-4... | 932-2 545-2 
* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
payments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
1s ible to separate tender and tap issues or to 
te floating assets 
TREASURY BILLS 
(f millions) 
Amount Per 
Cent. | 
” Offered Applied anotted += | mini- 
(a mum 
| | a 
~ 1938 | . «| 
Apr. 8 | 50-0 | 85-2 | 50-0 |10 2-65 56 
Dec. 16 30-0 | 70°6 | 30-0 (20 0-79 27 
» 23) 35-0 62-9 35-0 (22 0-45 44 
wgg20 | 35°0 | Tt | 31-0 [3 8-88 37 
j 
Jan. 6 | 25-0 | 60-3 25-0 ill o-en 29 
» 13. 25-0 65-1 22-0 |10 8-09 24 
» 20! 25-0 67°8 23'0 110 3:54 22 
» 27)| 20-0 | 63-4 | 20-0 [10 5:04 18 
Feb. 3) 20-0 67-6 20-0 10 4:76 13 
» 10; 20-0 | 71:2 | 20-0 |10 1:41 25 
» 17; 20-0 70:1 20°0 (10 0-64 15 
» 24! 30-0 | 72-6 | 30-0 10 1-33) 30 
Mar. 3) 40:0 | 83-8 40-0 10 0-48 27 
“é 10 | 40-0 | 81:3 | 40°0 [10 1-01) 34 
» 17) 4-0 73-8 40-0 10 1:32 42 
» 24) 45-0 57°9 45-0 114 7:44 73 
* 31 | 45-0 | 55-8 | 42:0 (25 6-72 71 
Apr. 6 | 35-0 | 58-0 | 32-0 [26 2-83 44 
Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working o at 3 option. When normal 
is days, paid or are 
aes there are no Sooke oe ; 
re eee SS oe bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
On April 16th applications at £99 13s. 5d. 
cent. for bills to be paid fe on treed Geis 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of followi 
week were accepted as to about 44 cent. 
at higher prices in full. f30-0 millions 
reasury bills are being offered on April 14th. 
APRIL 5, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debe . 11,015, 
In Circltn. 491,451,493 | Govt. case 
In Bnkg. De- 283,083,961 
partment ... 34,708,512 | Other Secs. 87,889 
Silver ° 813,050 
Amt. of 
Issue ....... 000,000 
Gold aa 
Bullion ..... 160,005 
(148s. 6d. per ———_—_ 
526,160,005 | oz. fine) 526,160,005 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props.’ capital 14,545,000 





er 5 geen 
Bankers ; a 
Other........ 40,528,756 
132,475,354 

166,158,966 





Govt. Secs. . 100,351, 
Se: te: wot 
Securities .. 21,508,614 
29,994,143 
34,708,512 
1,105,147 


166,158,966 
Savings Banks, Commis- 








sioners of National Debt’ and Dividend Kosoume 


April 15, 1939 





APRIL 12. 1939 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
In Circin. . 489,703,101 


Notes Issued : 


In Banking 


36,456,904 


526,160,005 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props.’ capital 14543 000 
Public i Deps.* 17 a0 797 
Other § eetemtee 
97,646,176 
49,936,259 
138,582,435 


173,998,857 
* Including Excheq 
sioners of National Debt, 


juer, 





£ 
Govt. Debt.. 11,015, 
Ot! 100 
Securities... 287,916,940 
Other Secs.. 255,073 
Silver Coin.. 812,887 
te se 
ssue ......, 000, 
Gold a 
226, 160,005 
(at 148/6 
fine) 
526,160,005 


£ 
Govt. Secs, . 108,666,! 
Other Secs. : - 





Discs., etc. "6,276,487 

Securities .. 21,521,642 

27,798,129 

Notes ......... 36,456,9)4 
Gold & Silver 

eeeeeeee 1,077,660 

173,998 857 


Savings 


Commis- 


i Banks, 
and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


Amt. 
Both Departments age. 53 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Deposits : 


Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bulliont 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in 
FB eres to 

(opume. Com. coly 


, 489,703 — 


Proportion") . 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 


an notes | | ‘ 
“* reserve ratio”) | 35:2%'— 0°4% —14°8% 





17,739 + 
97,646 
40,936 + 





646,024 
17,678 + 


37,535 


+ 





24-0% | — 


Last 
Week 


Last 
Year 


| 


1,748 — 7,545 
,697 + 7 


1 
+ 5,700 — 6,305 


407 + 4,941 





024 + 6,056 — 8,902 
36 — a 





8,148 + 91,624 


209 — 3,322 
180 + 1,979 
Nic. |+ = 801 
27 — 99,993 





1,721 + 7,552 


| 
01% + 5:0% 


t Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency 


and Bank 


Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 








+ 

Notes in circ. | 497-2! 477-4) 482-0) 491-5, 489°7 
ya 29-2; 48 44:2} 34:7, 36:5 
Govt. debt and 

securities .... | 199-8) 298-9) 298-9) 299-1) 298-9 
Other secs. ... 0:2 0-4 0:3) 0-1, 0:3 
Silver coin .... . 0-8 0-8 08 0-8 
Gold, valued | 326-4) 266-0 226-2 226-2) 226:2 
at s. per f. oz. 84-96 148-42 148-50, 148-50 148 50 

: 17: 








i 


ome en Gao shebette®attitialiaiet 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


OTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
c Tes Economist of May 28, O58 The latest 
of the Bank of Portugal appeared in our 
issue of February 4th; International Settlements, 
of March 11th; pan of March 25th; 
Australia, Bu Iran and Norway, of April 1st; 
Argentina, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, New 
Zealand, Roumania =e Federal Reserve Reporting 
Members, of April 8 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


. ° Apr. 
mer | Nee | Ape | Ape 


1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Total gold reserves ... oo * 6/5661 - 0/5979 - 7/6030 -3 


Total bills discounted 1:2); 0-5 0-6 
Bills bt. in mkt. é. 2 é. 2; O-2} O72 
Total U.S. secs. | 745-8) 724-6! 722-0) 721-9 


Total bills and securts. 752:9| 729-9) 726°5| 726°6 
tank reserve account |3443-0/4825-9/5073-9'5102-8 


F.R. NOtes .....+.+00++ 5 6% '89-8% 90-4% 90-4% 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


2US.FR Banks 


RBSOURCES 
G nid certifs. on hand 
ind due from Treas. 


Govt. deposits ....ce+0 
Total MD cnccesuse 
Cap. paid in and surplus ll 311 
Total liabilities ......++s 16,211916,447 
Reserve to ueps, and 

F.R, notes ............ (80°4% 84°3% 84°7% 84-8% 
U 3.K.R. BANKS AND 

Tr:asuryY C )MBINED 


RCES 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,825) 14,983) 15,292) 15,430 
Tceasuryand Nat. Bk. 

Carrency ...... seosssees | 2,683) 2,832) 2,838) 2,842 

LIABILITIES 

Monev in circulation... | 6,380} 6,751) 6,855) 6,835 
Treasu‘y cash an! d:- 

__ posits with F with F.R. Bki. | 3,683 3,771 3,815| 3,722 


_ BANK OF FRANCE,.—Million francs 








9, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ONG Ch sete. .. | 55,807) 87,266) 87,266 87,266 
Bills: Commercial...... 3328} 9,159) 10,966) 9, 
Bought abroad 726 
Advances on securities | 3,754) 3,371} 3,332) 3,397 
[hirty-day advances ... 72; 151 
to State without 
iss | 530 smn see sg 
rovisi eeree > 
Negotiable bond WSS4 20,027) 20, 
inking _— 5,575| 5,470} 5,470) 5,470 


CT ASSCtS ........0006 | 4,186) 4,361! 4,571) 4,685 


LIABILITIES 
Notes j in circulation .., | 98,144/113886)119748/ 120303 
eposits: Public ...... 2,184) 5,109) 3,955) 3,771 
Private .., | 21,308 ie 16,538) 14,907 
Other liabilities......... 3,107 
Gold to sight liabilities |45- "8% 63- 1% 62°2%|62°7% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


age. |: Mar. | Mas. | 4 Age. 


1958 1939 1939 1939 


ONG ecentisniied 0:8 70:8 70:8 70:8 








Of which depsed. ‘iroad| 30-3 10: $ 10-6 10-6 
Res. in foreign currencs.|__ 5-3, 5:8] 5-6 
Bills and cheques ...... 5520-1,7083.8 8180. 0.7778 °4 
Adver and other coin... | 181-0) 179-5) 149-3) 120-8 
AdWances +. sosse-o0ne. 47:6, 37:9, 57-6, 37°8 
ecs.: for note cover 411: ; 677-2 oa - 3 
Other assets sssvecsseres |1359- _ 8 1339-8'1428-0 


Notes in circulation ... $476-3{731-36910-9)8165:2 


lietion | 
igations .sesevsee. |1245-1/1027- 21249. -4)1059°8 
liab'lities 209-9) 454-1, 547-6 544-6 


Cover of notecirculatn. |1-39% 0-99% 0-92%|0-94% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 





ASSETS 
Silver and other coin.” 


bls and secure a 


seer eeeeecesoes 


Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits : Gove. 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 
- wr a. ap. 


ASSETS 1938 1939 ot 19 
Reserve, of which ...... | 204-3) 230- 3) 234°6 Bea 
Gold coin and bullion 180-8} 201-7) 202-1) 203-7 


teeveesceee «+ | 165-5) 158-9) 157-7) 160-2 


Not —_ 
ci ON ...ees | 150°8) 159-3) 159-6) 164-2 
ered banks" | 181-9] 206-2] 243-3] one 
Reserves to notes and , bls St 
—deposit liabilities ... [56-5%'59-8% 60:4% 60-0% 


BANK OF DANZIG 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. 

poses | ie | ib | 8 | 

19 
Gold coin and bullion aa ae 25-62 1999 

8 coin . 3° 

Danzig ee uid 12} 3°47) 2-91 
foreign bills ........ 3°28} 3-02) 2-24) 2-60 
ehenain sesesees | 13°36) 23-77] 22-80) 24-73 


N in circulati 
jotes in ci ion ... | 34°18) 39-30) 36-09] 41-42 
Deposits on demand... | 12-84! 15-73] 18-89 15-36 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Mar. In _ net. 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 117-7) 117-6) 117-6) 117°6 
Foreign bills & balances | 75-9) 115-2) 120-7| 115-7 
Home bills, securities 


and loans .....ss+.0.. | 262°4) 376:1) 371-2) 391-5 
fund ...... 92:8 48-7 os a 


eli 
Lif 


Foreign liabilities ...... 2:1 22-6 19-7 
BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
31, 28, 23, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and gold exchange | 3,612) 3,853) 3,874 
State sec. in for. curr. | 518} 115 109 115 








Bills Seeeaaes hiwenee an 616} 732 

Advances .......sese006. | 5,524] 7,690) 7,905) 8,230 

State debt .......... eooee | 3,823) 4,182) 4,113) 4,114 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 6,572] 6,592) 6,680! 6,846 

Dep. and current. accts. | 6,716] 9,708 9,844) 10,121 10,121 


Foreign exch. liabilities | _207|_—_—:198 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY > 


Million pengd 
Mar. | Feb. ) Mar. | Mar. 
31, 28, 23, 31, 
Ae 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Metal reserv: 
Gold coin and bullion Ss 124-1) 124-1) 124-1 
Foreign exchange .. 88-0) 86-6) 87-4 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 456. 8 466°8) 456°8) 505-6 
Advances to Treasury: 
LOTM.....000008 118-7 192-8 200-0} 200-0 
76:2, 77°7| 80-1 


547-0) 816-3) 801-8) 888-5 


and 
om liabs. .....seceee. | 234°9) 191-1) 201-9) 178-7 
Cash certificates... hseesen fale 69-7) 99-0) 99-0) 99-0 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees ett 
Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
1, 3. 4, 31, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
444 444 444 444 


702} 705 711 
119} 149) 144 





ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 
Rupee COIN... .eeseseee 640 
Balances abroad. Kasaeee 5 





Sterling securities ... 788 595) 595) 595 
Indian —— rupee 
SECUTILIES......000eee00e 274, 323) 323) 323 
Investments ........++. ‘ 70 69 65 66 
LIABILITIES 
India 1,773} 1,816; 1,798) 1,784 
ont ita ae: ae uy is 107 
Deposits: Govts. ...... 194 110 
_ Banks ..... 146 117 28} 114 
Gold and sterli to 
~ abilities : sa ie 157-4% '50- 0:4% 50°3% 50-1% 


BANK OF ar ee yen 
| Mar. Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
| 19, 18, 11, 18, 
Coin gee | 3050,| Sora) Soi's 
: Gold | 801-0 . . . 
& bullion bm 33°8| 30-2} 35-0) 37:5 
Spec. fd. for for. exch. 300-0} 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts and advances 510-8) 482-5) 455-2) 451-6 





Government bonds ... |1029-1/1525°6 '1460-2/1413-1 
Agencies’ accounts .. 128-1) 206-0) 193-1) 204-0 
LIABILIT ES | 
Notes issued .......... 11700 -5'2195 -4|2087-6|2070-1 


Deposi nment 493-6) 263°9) 531-5) 51-2 
~ oe tee. 0) 213-1) 87:6, 97°3 


‘BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
—_——— | Ape. | Mas. | Apr. r. 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and silver ......, 136° 76/138 82/138 -76|138 -53 
en 75-69| 77-00) 71-01 75-12 


coreign bills ......0-ce. | 1°37] 10°19) 5-27 
Other eset. sania ***** | 69-16] 61-75} 68-46) 67-47 


eeesas to cemienien one = 17|190- 87/188 «38/196 -56 
Deposits and bills...... | 75-461 82°33 80°29) Jo'S! 


Deposits and bills...... 82-33| 80-29) 75-37 





171 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 


Mar. ; Feb. | Mar. ; Mar. 
31, 28, 22, 3 
1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 





1,782} 1,913) 1,915) 1,916 
Other foreign exchange "381 438 466 438 
Discounts and advances | 1,613| ¢1,650! ¢1, 656, 1,676 
Government advances 2,240 2,229) 2, 5229 2,229 


a a 
Notes in circulation ... 5,866 6,540} 6,530! 6,806 
Sight | liabilities babichiins 2,607) 2,062 2,104| 1,808 
+ Amended figure. cE 
NETHERLANDS BANK 


Million florins 








Apr. ; Mar. ; Apr. , Apr. 
ll, | 13, 3, il, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
CHAD iviscctsnecs seseeceeeee |1470°5/1411 «3/1309 °9} 1316 5 
Silver ......... pecniaihhn 15-4|. 25:4) 23-5 


ae a CLs cececece- ss a 9-7} 11-0 
oreign seeseccceces . ; 2-74, 2:7 
Loans and advances 

in current account... | 313-9} 239-6) 202-9| 208-6 


ES 
Notes in circulation see | 915-3] 973-0/1014-1/1022-4 
Deposits: att. 84-1} 93-2) 13-5 535°5 
(6) Other ... | 833-6) 639-91 540-0) - 


BANK OF POLANDt 





Million zloty 
Mar. | Bed. | ‘Mar. | Mar. 
31, 
ASSETS 1038 | 1939 | 193 1939 | 1939 
I i ccmhermcarmnts 438-4) 446-8) 447-0) 447°5 
For. exch. and balances | 18-4) 16-9) 13-3) 13-1 
Bills discounted ...... | 606-0) 756°4| 754-4 450-6 


Loans against securities | 24°0 97:2) 89-2) 132-9 
Treas. bills discounted | 41:2) 69:1) 69-3) 100-5 


Other State credits ... as soe | 515-0 
Securities ............0.. 127-4) 132-2) 132-5| 134-9 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... |1106-8 1354: 1/1305-3/1669-4 
Sight liabilities: Govt. | 28:1| 17: ‘ 25:6} 7:9 


GIR ccnnces nome 202-2! 2 99-9 
16: 0 184-5 
TS oe. ee 


t Statement shown in more detail March 31, 1939 
onwards. Certain credits consolidated and transferred 
from Treasury and other bills discounted and loans 
against collateral to two new items (Zl. 327 millions 
to State Treasury interest-bearing book debt, and 

188 millions to State Railway and Road Fund 
bonds). Reserve fund with its securities is reduced by 
Zi. 14 to Zl. 75 millions. 


NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUE 
Million Cz. kr.t 
bie a | Feb. “Mar. | Mar. 
| 28, = i 31, 





ASSETS iste | 1939 | 1939 1939 

Gold stock ............40. | 2 661) 2,362, 1,896 1,896 
Balances abroad and | 

foreign currencies... | 508 1,106 992 982 
Discounts and advances | 2,342) 2,788, 3,635 3,276 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 6, 997 6,989 5,935 6,038 
Deposits ............-++0+ 157 367 1,043. {867 


t Statements — of March 15, 1939, and onwards 
include assets and liabilities of branches in Slovakia 
up to March 13th, and are after elimination of bank- 
notes (with their gold cover) withdrawn from Sudeten 
area (K. 1,250.2 millions). $At March 3lst there 
were also K. 484 millions of cash vouchers in circula- 
tion. 

SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Million: £ s 


Apr. | Mar. | | Mar. | | Mar. 

| | 24, | 31, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 23-51, 26°57) 26°81) 26°81 


Bills discounted ...... 6°20 6°81) 7: 83 7:73 

Advances to Govt...... 1:20, ... 

Inves. & other assets... | 13-27) 15-40) 15° ‘a 15-84 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... | 17°47) 17-96) 16-18 18-58 
Deposits: Government} 2°17) 6:11, 7°53) 6°44 
we eee | 17°91) 19-08) 19-79 18-82 
Others ...... 3-23; 1: 95) 3- 02 2-72 

Cash reserves to liabiii- 
ties to public ......... gihie 586% '57- 9% 57 9% 


BANK OF SWEDEN. — sain kronor 


“Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
31, 28, | 23, 31, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold reserve .......+5+ 494-1) 595: 3 596 - 
Govt. secs. :; Swedish 21-1) 117-0} 127 
Foreign | 50-6), 36-2} 38: 
Gold abroad not in res. | 80-8) 135-3) 135: 
Bices. with for. banks.. | 242-0 380-5) 373- 


me 
i) 
J 
o 


OH Awowwrwacnw 
w 
= 
oo 











Bills payable in Sweden 12-6} 12-1] 12-2] 12-6 

Bills payable abroad ... | 573-1) 258-8) 248- 230-5 

Advances ....ccceceeceee 21-1; 42:5) 45: 47-4 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 965-3) 991-2) 936-7|1053-6 

Deposits : Government | 268-7; 345-0; 348 324:0 

Banks and others ... | 441: 9) 567-1) 609-9) 527-2 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 

Million francs 

Apr. Mar. { ee. age 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 

Gold eéeosccedees (2000 5/2812: 5|2644-8 2632-9 

Foreign exchange avons 486°3) 265-3) 260-6) 248-7 


Discounts, etc. ....+..++ 8-9) 114°3) 181-2) 171-5 

Advances  ...cccsccsceses 22: 7| 24:3) 27: 7 25-9 

Securities .......... sooee | 27°79) 91-5; 92-0} 92-0 
LIABILITIES 

ete in circulation ... |1508-5 1641 -9/1765-3)1741-0 
Other sight liabilities... |1914-8/1631- 631 - 41420 -7(1- 7,1404-7 7 


ualisation Fund and : assets 
are N58 503 653 be. ” 
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BANK CLEARINGS 




















LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
ial ‘Weck ended | Aggregate from 
Month of March _ Wednesday | = anuary 1 to 
Apr. alia r. 12, Apr. 13, | Apr. 12, 
| 1938 | 1939 ote 1938 | 939 | 1938 1939 
| eee see ie ee 
Number of | | 
working days: | 27 27 % 6 4 RS 85 
I on cccnkaces ke 915,224 2,704,859 — z 2 -. 403 404, 7 9.861, a $513,718 
Metropolitan .... | 183, 063 176,519 — 748) 
Gone aaihiies . | 321,918 319,563 — 0- 7\ 68,766 56,027, 1,110,121, 1,061,766 
Weed cssscnss | 3,420,205 3,200, 941) — 6 Z 744,338 488,903 11,614,535 10,471, 634 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ niaenaaadl 
Week ended e from 
| Month of March ——_ | ‘ext ro 





Apr. 9, | Apr. 8, | Apr. 9, | Apr. 8, 





1938 1939 shaacs 




















| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
SS 
No. of working 
days :— ae a2 | % 6 | 5 | 86 84 
BIRMINGHAM | 10,583 10,631 14. 0-4 | 2,071 | 2,746 | 36,738 35,978 
BRADFORD ....| 3,593 | 3,783 + 5-2; 880) 895 12,502 12,323 
BRISTOL......... | 5,913 5,754 |— 2-6| 1,271 | 1,093 18,729 18,496 
I otk eas slant | 3,977) 3,605 — 9-3/| 854 869 13,172 11,980 
SS  ciniintnatindnat | 4,341 4,734 + 9-0} 871 1,147 15,638 15,940 
LEICESTER .... | 3,309 3,287 — 0-6; 691 791 10,809 10,636 
LIV ERPOOL... | 24,799 22,884 — 7-7 | 5,371 5,105 80,394 72,473 
MANCHESTER | 43,958 43,147 — 1-8 | 9,613 11,146 146,494 139,386 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,865 7,102 + 3-4 / 1,411 | 1,408 | 23,605 22,669 
NOTTINGHAM 2,323 2,216 |— 4:6| 497; 634| 7,954 7,415 
SHEFFIELD 4,857 4,922 + 1-3 1,106) 1,627! 17,851 16,201 
Total: 11 Towns pe 112,065 — 2-1 24,636 27,461 383,886 363,497 
DUBLIN ......... i bank | see 6,957 


7,044  84,941¢ 92,755} 





$ 14 Calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Apr. 4,' | Apr. 5, Apr. 6, Apr. 8, lage. 11, Apr 12, ‘Apr. 1 13, 
| 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 | 


j i | 
Bank rate (changed % | &% % | % |; 9 9 
from 212% June 30, | mn . : * . P 











SUE saiuetinta sok eee 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 

60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts) 34-7g | 7-1 | 13ig-7g | = 78 1g 

3 months’ do. ...... 13;g~1L14 L1g-15j6 Llg-15ig, 133-11 Lig~15g) a1 189 wit 

4 months’ do. ...... 15j6-13g 153-112 15g | 159-134! 154-174 | Bee ie) 154-178 

6 months’ do. . | fly jtSa~ Be | 11915, | 1ig-2 2-21, | 2-21g | 2-2ls 
Discount ‘Treasury Bills | 

; IE we cnicuniicdo | Big | | ie-Te | ig-7g 7g 1g 7g | I-dlg 

BRS ecdcacnasee ; le | Ll 


jL14g-15)6. 1331p Hee Lene 1%6 
pene | Ip-l lp-1 io-) lol lo=1 2-1 





OO isin csgahintonninite a lp-1 lo-1 1p-1 lo~1 i : 
Deposit allwncs,: Bk. | - .* * _* ts = 7 
Discount houses at call | 1, lg lg lg lg lp lp 
Al MOTICE ........000000 | & | 8 Bg Bq % | Bg 

Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bilis rade Bi 
shies T Bills 
Loans rane 
| $dom | 4 Meme ‘ Te ? Months 4 Months) ate 
1939 % % 
March 16... | 12-1 te 9 teh ans 234-314 || 3 

o 23 «(we | Id Mm 212-3 254q-31q4 3-3ly 

a. zt nf rit iets ie Llp as oe 334g 
April ee | Mee 151g — -3lp | 31 

> 3 ce | Med | pd Pan| 7384 33 | 3 

NEW YORK 


She Sates Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New Yi 
13, Mar. 15, Mar. Mar. 29, 
ATS is 0° ie Sg Be * 
Call money ..........-..0ee+00 ee 1 1 ~ 


OUD} enancinineiidbcinntan’ ao 1 
Pel — ly 1g +e lg lg Ll, 
90 


Comment eoungt. 90 dae” i t t ? t 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
_ Range of the day’s business) 








Par of | «| 
r.5, | A Apr. 8, age] aga. |e 
London on | Exch. | Apes oe. 6 939 {939 | 1939 | rs 
per £ | 
| | 
New York, $.. | $4-862;'4-68- 4:68- 4:68 4:68 4-68- 4.68. 
685_) 6814 | 6814) 6814 681, rea 
Montreal, $... | 4°8623 4°6912— 4:691p— |4°70-  |4-70lo- 4:701)-  4-701,- 
7 | __ 9Olg 7114 71 71 
Paris, Fr. ... 124-21 1765 coer |1765g- ts 176% 1765¢-7g 1765-7, 


Brussels, Bel ...| 35-00a (27-81-85 .27-81-84 27-81-84 27. g1-84 27. 80-84 27-81-83 
| 18872-891g 887¢-8915 887g-891g 8875-8915 887,- 887,- 
92-46 891g lg 


Milan, L....... 
| 89-05) | 89-05: | 89-05i | 88-975 | 88-97) 88-97; 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-22lp° 20-86-89 20-86-89 20-86-89 20-86-89 20-86-89 20 86-88 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 | 540-555 540-555, 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. {| 12-107 8 81-83 8: 81-83 s- 8l- 821, 8: a, 8- re 8 8l- 
j 2 2 8 82! >» 
Berlin, tered | 20-43 LL 65-69 11- 65-68 11, 63-66 11: 64-68 11: 65-69 11- 66-69 
ter. 
| 59-64 59-64 59-64 | 60-65 601-651; 2 60-65 
Br. India R Rup. | t18d. [172%52~ |172939— |172%5>—  |172939= 172952 1728 
| sh pis2 : pise Sha 3lzo ‘Blsp 
Hong Koma $ (141-14 8 l4lo—7g | 14lo-7g 1410-7 | 14o~7g 141>~-7, 
a § 8-810 8-8! 8-Sl2 | 8-8lo 8-8!» 8-8!> 
sonded lest $904. Zizo%m | 3lso*m | 3laotm § 2312; a | 25lzo%m | 215 
20-17- 20-18 (20-15- 20-06-" 20-06- 20-09. 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45<¢ | 23¢ 24g 23g 19g' 13¢! 24¢ 
; 17-13h | 17°13h | 17°13h | 17-13Ah | 17-13h | 17-13h 
Valparaiso, §.. | 40 116e(2) | 116e(7) | 116e(2) | 116eC/) 116e(2) | 116e¢!) 
Montevideo, . | $5id. | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 18-19 18-19 18-19 
Lima, Sol. | 17°38 |2219-2319/2219-2312 (2212-2312, 22)9-23l9 '2210—2315 2215-2319 
Mexico, Pes. | 9°76 Ung’ td | Unq’ td Ung’t'd, Unq’t’d Ung’t’d Ung’ ‘4 
Manila, Pes.... | +25: 66d.' 25lg—3g | 251q—3q | Wlg—Sq | 25lg—3q 251 g—3q 0-251 4-34 
Moscow, Rbls. ' 124-81—- (24°81- 24°81- 24:81- 24-8034- 24 805,- 
| 815g) Bila BAN Bll, 81 8073 
heen: T.T., Rio de c Janciro, Lime, Valparais: 90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 


per unit of local. cy. + Par 8-235ls9 since aoe an 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to * Bank of 
of Anglo-Italian debts. a Nominal. (m) Official. 


devaluation on February 1, 
(c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 

(h) Average remittance rate for 
England, for account Controller 


©) Other Exchanges 


eRe — 














iy | 
Par of | ; 
London on Exch. | 3 $, | hot 3% me 3, 
| per£ | 
satis eR * ————--_—_+. a a as 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 | ate 237 22655-22713 sale 22% 
: : 4"m 2 ‘ _ | 1g*m 
Madrid, Pt seeeee seeeenees 25 221 42: 5j 42 45) 
Lisbon, ~ saventacnnes - - [o-1101 110-116! eae 
Budapest, Pen. ......... : = 241 5g-24lg 
Peagae, Rc. ccccccocecce $164 lo § Nominal one | Nominal 
Danzig, Gul. ............ | 25-00 2453-2518 2459-2515 | 2434-2514 
, Le ee | 48-38 2453-251 pare osls 2434-2514 
Riga, Lat. ....s...0.000+ 25-22ip | 2434-253, 2454-2534 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei............ 813-8 come | 650-670 | oe 
| 580* 
Istanbul, Pals “b cisbaesive - | 110 590k 590k 590k 4 
Belgrade, Din............. | 276 32 204-214 } 205-215 j 205-215 
WOM, EME sikecinsvces 48 -66 2712-2812 2712-2812 «| 2719-2812 
PEG BADD ; ccirssccgsbicce 673 66 370-400 370-400 | 370-400 
Tallinn, E. Kr. ..... enee 18-159 1754-1854 1734-1834 0 | «1754-1854 
OS eee eeve 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18: 159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19 35-45 
a ‘Ty one oFe® arin, 
seeeseces 2 9 8 9 8 88 
Kobe, Yen .....ccscss0+ 24-58d. | 1315;g-14lig | 1315jg-14lig | 13159-14116 
Singapore, $ .......... a 28d. | 2715;¢-28 27131628 2734-28 
INI We “sescadsosnengue 12-11 8-78-82 8: 2 8-78-82 
eccoscces +21 -82d. 221 ;6-516 22his—16 2211616 
Usence : TT. except Alexandria ne (Sight). * Sellers. per unit of local 
§ Pat, 197: oy age — coyslantion on ieee 17, 1934. Rate 
for = pees o the Bank of ee Under Anglo: Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo- Turkish Agreement. m) Official. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
a: —. 
6, | = DA r. 12, ole “.. 13, 
London on Ase” | Ape ; | ape 
Per{ | Per£ Per £ Per 2 Per £ Per L 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 




















NEW YORK 
wi 5,1 A i tie al 
r. pr. 6, | Apr. 8, | Apr. 10,) Apr. 11,/| Apr. 12 
New York on 939° | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 °| 1939 |. 4939” 








Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | ‘Cents 
4671930 4671929 4671930 4671939) 4681939) 4671729 
4681, 4681, 4681 46813 4681p | 4681), 
468 468 468 468 | 4671516 
nagessotes 2-647g | 2-64)5;6) 2°6415;6) 2-647 | 2-6415i6 2-645 
Brussels, Bel. ....ss0eeeeee (16°83 





16°8212 (16°83 16°83 16°8234 16-8254 





Switzerland, Fr. ....00006 |22°42lg |22:4212 |22-4334 |22-43lp (22:43 22-42lo 
Italy, Lira.......+ cseveeseee | 5°261g | 5*261q | 5°261q | 5-261 52614 | 5:2614 
Berlin, Mark .......004 ». 40°11 40-12 40-21* |[40-21* |40-11 40-10 
Amsterdam, Guilder ... '53°09 53-09 53°08l2 (53-081 53-0819 53-0812 
% age 20-90 |20:90 20:90 |20-90° (20:90 20-90 
Calas Re. ..ccccvcesvesesces '23°521g (23-5212 (23-5212 |23-52i2 [23-5212 23-52l2 
Stockholm, Kr. .... 24:13 (24-13 (24-13 (24-13 (24-13 24-13 


Athens, Df. .-.s-s.ccccccce | 0°86 | 0°86 | 0:86 | 0-86 | 0-86 | 0-86 
Montreal, Can. $ «+... [99°635 {99-530 99-460 (99-430 99-375 99-375 
Yokohama, Yen ......... |27°32 27°31 27-31 27°31 (27-31 27°31 
Shanghai, $.....s0000008 (16°18 — |16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 


29:04 [29-04 29-03 
5-90 | 5-40* | 5-45 








IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended April 6, 1939 






















Imports Exports 
From | Bullion | Coin | To | Bullion Coin 
_ GoLp £ £ GoLp £ £ 
Union of S. Africa 47,468)... Palestine ead se 5,952 
Sthn. Rhodesia ... 187,101) | ... Bombay—other 
British E. Africa 20,512 ports ... . <n 2,651 
British India 205,185 ais Netherlands 9,080; 8,564 
‘etherlands 84,299; 105,928) France ... one oii 2,030 
elgium ... 10,563,654 aah Switzerland... 47,500} 26,419 
Switzerland 475,513, 428,027) Portugal ia a 15,417 
U.S.A. ... 14,380,695 one 
fasesesnstemsae 
Total* ere 1 1,623,160 534, l 1 2 Total* see 14,439,474 62,315 
_ SILVER £ £ SILVER £ 
ire a ‘i wd 8,455| Palestine se 690 
Aden & Deper.- Bombay—other 
dencies ee ws 11,870 ports ... nee see 
Australia... e 11,242)... Canada ... oe 
Belgium ... ‘ 15,607 358} Trinidad ; 
France ese 36,218 490; Germany on 
Egypt ; hs eas France ... 5} ae 
Iraq 187) 2,098} U.S.A. ... 
~—Total* 65,957| 25,844 Total* 135,223| 10,740 


* Including other countries. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended April 13, 1939 


a 





























Imports Exports 
From | Buin | Coin To | Bullion | Coin 
GOL | Gotp £ £ 
Union of S. Africa ... 3.766 £ Australia .........0+++ bo | 9,830 
ora Rho ia... 86,5 9 Canada......... qian 618,312 a 
108 . TICA ..... | TANCE nocccccccceses ooce 
Bchich Gulemace | A155] "| Syele ee ee 
etherlands ........... 99,917) 51,026 | Switzerland ............ 10,372, 8,990 
: igium ....... erence + 4,651,172)... Morocco ......++ seilaisle ... | 5,168 
Witzerland w.esesesvee | 99,222) 116,312 | U.S.A. veesesseseeeeseree |11,556,200 21,000 
Total® ........ vase {5,041,331| 167,346 Total® ccccecessese {12,199,619 68,819 
U db nbice 2,900 
nion of S. Africa ... eae i 
Southern Rhodesia... 112). 1,975)... 
Burma......... 17,352)... 2,972). 
Netherlands . a 2015 :.. 
Belgium ...... 10,983 379, 
PANE ons, +00, 2,893 183 1,261, 
rgentine Republic . 5,203 88,360 
Total® .......00006 | 38,095} 1,399 Total* ....... ai 100,312 246 
(Sisineneninsataceeiibapiddiahag tect I I Licciniteceen 








* Including other countries i 
LS 
(Continued from page 160) 

Tunnel Portland Cement. — Trading profits for 1938, 
£422,946 (£361,576). Net profits, £251,421 (£215,640). Dividend 
on “A” and “B” shares reduced from 25 to 22} per cent., but 
more capital ranks. To reserves, £50,000 (£50,000). Carry-forward 
raised from £72,896 to £98,822. 


W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Company.—Final dividend 
On ordi stock 10 per cont., making 15 per cent. for 1938. Also 


cash bonus of 5 per cent. Total dividend and bonus 20 per cent., 
as before. Tax will be deducted at the rate in force at date of 
| appr og" 2.204. for Dominion income - — On f00'000) 

: are 3042 (£383,112) ; to reserve 00, 5 
carried forward (after £16166 ° foe ciation in gilt-edged 
426,520) 


; depreciation in 
investments), £415,394 





— 
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CLEARING ACCOUNTS 


The Controllers of the Anglo-Roumanian, Anglo-Italian and Anglo- 
Turkish Clearing Agreements have made the following statements 
of transactions up to March 31, 1939, 


ANGLO-ROUMANIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 


RECEIPTS 
(September 12, 1938, to March 31, 1939.) 





Balances from the previous Agreements .............06e.c.c0006 i7ean4 
In respect of debts due for Roumanian goods .................. 3,206,958 ' 
Less amounts allowed for Oil Companies’ transactions 
under Article 3 (1) of the Agreement ..................... 335,854 
2,87 
Advanced by the National Bank of Roumania, under sateen 
PET NUN ‘aacnabidecneiisnidinhdconiebietnihsdiiwhidéssaccecanin 8,511* 
3.057.029 
ALLOCATION AND DISPOSAL 
Paid and 
| Allocated | in course 
| of payment 
, : £ £ 
Roumanian Public Debt, etc. .......ccccccccccccccseccncsveescees 512,523 | 409,623 
Short-term Banking Credits, etc,  ...ccccscseesececececeveceeees 66,703 62,928 
Trade Debts :— | 
(1) Outstanding Debts :— 
(i) Due before August 1, 1935.............cccccececeeees 195,456 | 153,688 
(ii) Due after July 31, 1935, for Imports of United | 
Kingdom Goods before September 12, 1938... 76,319 | 76,319 
(2) Current Exports (United Kingdom Goods Account) 721,731¢, 322,252 
(3) Roumanian Government Purchases (United Kingdom 
GOOME) norcercccereccessccorccrcecccsooseccnccveseanssosesses 161,177 | 102,828 
(4) Compensation Trade :— 
(i) United Kingdom Goods  ........ccsccccccssesseeees 324,683¢, 247,153 
(ii) Goods from any Country ........ ooossesees sesceseoee 242,192¢; 187,062 
Miscellaneous Remittances (General United Kingdom } 
ACCOURE) .00000rccrecaccorccevccecessoccesaccsccsoesscescescesoccoses 452,514¢| 275,765 
National Bank of Roumania ............. wensesoobarmatcedeoonseens 303,731 | 303,731 


| 3,057,029 | 2,141,349 











* Advances made by the National Bank of Roumania under the previous and 
current Agreements amount to £653,543. Under the provisions of Article 13 (4) of 
the 1938 Agreement £26,116 is considered to have been repaid from the sterling 
allocated to the National Bank of Roumania. 

t+ This sterling is held by the Clearing Office in Sub-Accounts in the names of 
Roumanian authorised banks. To settle their debts due to United Kingdom 
creditors, Roumanian debtors must purchase this sterling from these authorised 
banks, at whose request the Clearing Office makes payment. The Clearing Office 
is not aware of the extent to which the unpaid balances may have been sold forward. 


ANGLO-ITALIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 


The sum of £15,454,841 had been credited to the Sterling General Account 
and allocations and payment made as under :— ; 








Allocated | Paid 
Current Trade Debts :— £L £ 
Sterling New Account”  .......cccccsesessscceesess 5,527,835 5,527,519 
Sterling Coal Sub-Accoumnt .........cccceceeeseeees 3,077,693 2,964,838 
Sterling Sub-Account “ D”  ......cccccceeeseeeee 
Sterling Arrears Account “A” :— 2,743,161 2,602,329 
Trade Debt Arrearst ......... peeceecccsscrecesseees 2,901,317 2,883,512 
Istituto Nazionale per i Cambi con |’Estero ... 
Sterling Arrears Account “ C” :— 290,000 290,000 
Financial remittamces..........sccccsscesseeerereesees 914,762 830,401 
Unallocated ........seeseees sanuchededagusdabdisesbducesete 73 | ee 
15,454,841 15,098,599 





* Under the Clearing Agreement dated November 6, 1936. 


+ Includes amounts dealt with through the Sterling Arrears Account “B” of 
the Clearing Agreement dated November 6, 1936. 

At the close of business on March 31, 1939, payments had been made to United 
Kingdom creditors in respect of lire deposits made on the following dates :— 


Sterling Arrears Account “A”... pew eee March 16, 1939. 
Sterling Coal Sub-Account eae one ove «+» March 4, 1939. 
Sterling Sub-Account “‘D” (Goods) ... eee +s» November 2, 1938. 


ANGLO-TURKISH TRADE AND CLEARING 
AGREEMENT 


amounts received into the Clearing Account and the various Sub-Accounts, 
anne amounts paid from the latter under advices received from the Central Bank 


of Turkey, were as follows :— 








Account Receipts Payments 
Ou ding and t £ é 
“a= itstan and curren 
ees LS canbe BERD: exncncssesvees 1,227,911 1,169,734 
Sub-Account “B”~ Central Bank of Turkey... 738,733 738,733 
Sub-Account “ C” Compentetien te couse 710,059 659,367 
DP” Special exports for liquidation 
De OP cumnnting tdi... 2,914 2,914 
2,679,617 2,570,748 


as. acaiilcsseaeoetc tices ine ected cae 
The amount of deposits awaiting transfer on March 31, 1939, was approximately 
1,790,000. 

: At the close of business on March 31, 1939, payments had been made to United 

Kingdom creditors from Sub-Account “A” in respect of deposits made in the 

Special Account of the Central Bank of Turkey on November 3, 1936. 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 








(000’s omitted) 

— ee ET a) sag — Ter tae - ee a 
| \National | ein { 
 West- | Williams 
| loyds | Martin | Midland National Provin- |“ L 

Average Weekly Balance | | | Giyn, | Bank : Bank Bank cial | minster Deacon 8 Aggre- 
rch, 1939 Limited |*” ‘Limited and Co. Limited Limited Limited | Limited ta ‘thee —,| om 
| | | | —_ | 
i ' i 
aocemae —————  ,  ——— a en ~ 7 — waitin 
ASSETS | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ | £ 
Coin, bank me and | 
balan ith the Bank 
of England sgt leisiathiniaaieeth 43,978 | 1,737 | 7,995 2,889 | 42,388 | 9,513 | 53,441 3,240 | 30,434 33,048 3,764 232,427 
Balances with and cheques 
in course of — | 
on other banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland ...... 9,945 | 642 | 2,421 | 1,213 9,333 2,965 | 11,809 256 7,350 9,262 1,569 | 56,765 
Items in transit ............ ee in ian ee 2,970 | 714 a sl dita oe i 3,684 
M t call and short | 
a idoetinniateatintenntel 23,842 1,527 S aoe | 4, ae 23,690 | 4,717 | 24,669 | 3,035 | 16,193 | 24,168 6,020 141,364 

Bills discounted ............ 43,842 | "846 33,882 | 2,716 J | ’ 25,282 | 29,144 | 488 190,348 

PIRITIIED acoccccpecencssace 5884 7,477 | 29/260 ORD | 106,791 31,570 | 116,274 14,248 | 80,408 | 106,624 , 11,566 | 610,981 

Advances to customers | | 

and other accounts ...... | 203,808 | 10,586 | 30,737 | 10,435 | 166,781 | 46,898 211,011 | 17,017 | 143,735 133,140 14,495 | 988,643 

Liabilities of customers | | 

for acceptances, en- | 
dorsements, €tC. .......+ 15,618 764 | 8,852 | 3,272 | 36,572 7,546 | 17,904 | 358 8,779 | 22,024 1,989 | 123,678 
Bank premises account ... 7,436 412 1,621 740 7,502 2,789 9,725 601 7,406 5,094 1,042 | 44,368 





Investments in affiliated 
banks and _ subsidiary 
GORIRETED _ . cvcsdsscecccces 7,003 ial as bbe 3,624 ode 8,016 | tee 2,514 2,993 ci | 24,150 


| 
i 








SS eS aS a 


452,356 | 23,991 92,810 | | 33; 707 | 433,533 | ' 109,428 |501,891! | 40,161 | 322,101 365,497 40,933 2,416,408 


Ratio of cash to current | | | | | 
deposit and other ac- | 
URE: +. cntaushaitaahienanih 10-72 | 8-18 | 10- 25 | 10-12 11-41 10-10 11-71 | 9-05 10-30 | 30°30) 10-17 10-17 | 30°41 | 10°41 | 10:80 








































LIABILITIES | ae 
Capital paid up ............ 15,858 | 1,000 | 2,976; 1,060 15,810 4,160 1,500 2 at 9,320 yd | 78,197 
Reserve fund  .........0000:. 10,750 | 1,000 | 2,976 530 9,500 3,550 1,150 9, 320 900 | 60,586 
Current, deposit and ax 
other accounts ............ | 410,130 | 21,227 78,006 | 28,545 | 371,644 | 94,151 35,796 | 295,343 324,819 | 36,169 25 152,248 
Acceptances, endorse- | | | 
CONE CUE. ick tid | 15,618 764 | 8,852 — 2 — 7,546 358 8,779 ee 1,989 | 123,678 
Notes in circulation ...... Rape ssi sss 21 1,357 1,399 
Reduction of bank premises | | 
GORI cisidndsnstsaccinccce 300 |: sale si “sg 300 
peaeneeneneas erry a eR eT 
33,707 a5 533 | 109,428 io [oetann [a 40,161 | 322,101 | 365,497 | 40,933 2,416,408 


452,356 23; 991 | 92,810 


<s 





Investment 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 











‘*Int. : | 

‘ Pay- | Prev. 

Company + or ‘Taal | able | Year 

Industrials—conr. x 1% j ue 
Hunt, etc. 

Midland *& 

Mitchells and Butlers 8* May F 
Gas ..........5 $319* sie $312* 

Pollard (E.) and Co i sad Tg 

paipiesadkenl ot 1l | Mayl i 

Second Edin. Invest. 3° ee at 
gets 1 5 15 

‘ ae ts 2 

ry = sinivesh 121 i 
ve SSS nv. Tst. 7t é “ 7 
EME .n0 cece eee oes 
Walsall Conduits ...... 35¢| 55 | ... | 55. 


peljune lee (a) Paid on larger capital. + Free of income tax. 





i B ... 24/412 | 48/9ps\June 1/ 48/9ps London Express Newspaper .—Interim dividend 
ili Ins. | t7lo . 25) Tlet se Line anal aiee dividend 4 

TEA AND RUBBER al jubilee t a nol 
Tea Pins. ...... | ti 10 bes 1212 for 1958, b 8 per a — 

OIL OUTPUTS British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— Kern Oil Ltd.—The total 


Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.— Total output for week ended April 8, 1939 : t of the : y and its subsidiaries 
The output for March, 1939, is 22,701 tons, 17,126 barrels. Total output for Golieg Biasch t Y 189,883 barrels, or 


March, 
1939 : 57,694 barrels. Total shipments for about 27,126 tons 
Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.—The output of March, barrels. : 
the Peruvian company for March, 1939, cee Tampico Oil, Ltd.—The total output 


. Dacia Romano Petroleum Syndicate, from the company’ apie Ss 
is 28,528 tons. Ltd.—Output for March, 1939: Dacia, culos Seen 1939, was 1,352 barrels in 
Attock Oil Company, Ltd.—Controlled 1,741 tons; Perimeter x, 2,453 tons ; sen of wibdcls the the royalty due to Tampico 

output for March, 1939, 65,392 barrels. Starnaphta, 590 tons. » amounted to 101 barrels. 








TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts. 





/ Aggregate Gross Receipts 











aa 





a) bo 
taliadeced on 
1938 sccccscerseceee| 470 a 240| 749 1219. 5,618 6,840| 4,124 10,964 16,582 
1939 \..scccccesses| 678) 415) 254) 669) 1,347, 5,727| 6,165) 4,180 10,345| 16,072 


ea 318 353 228) 581 o09) 3,71714,851 3,814 8,665 12,382 
SODN ccaceotnd "***! 491| 298) 196! 494) 915 3,760 4,294 3,665 7,959| 11,719 


“TE mecca 196| 202, 107| 3091 $08 2,245.2,793\ 1,732, 4,525| 6,870 


1939 ........sccscee] 296, 175, 111) 286) $82 2,424 2,628) 1,630) 4,258! 6,682 
Southern— 293 61\ 23| 84) 377 3,713, 855; 505| 1,360| $,073 








Wee se" 427| 47, 24) 71) 498 3,824, 792, 499 1,201) 5,115 
Total— | | we | 
Eisen <occcse.(d277\1125, 598\1723) 3,000 15393 15339 10,175| 25, 514| 40,907 


1939 ..cccccccccee +») 1622) - 585) _— 3,342 15735) aid 9,974 23, 853 39, 588 
} 


—_— a ee et 


= Week — April 8. 





CUMULATIVE AND-WEEKLY COMPARISONS 














(000’s omitted) 

L.M.S. | LN.ER. | yet | Southern 
~~~Cumulative Figures £ £ £ < 
Gross decrease, first 1938, over | 

Grae nel GES vinndececerosccvecedees — 780 — 638 — 318 — 105 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, 
over second half 1937 ............ — 2,423 — 1,812 ~— 926 — 54 
Gross decrease — _half 1939, 
over first 
14 weeks to "A ril 9. 9,1939 |.) — 510 — 663 — 188 + 42 
Weekly Figures 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | —36-42 — 47°35 —13-42 + 3 
| Latest week compared with 1938... + 128 + 16 + 77 |+ 121 
Latest week compared with average 
SOBP GD wicccdvrivitictdaainsticcmstniin + 68 ee a eS 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 











Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate | Gross Receipts 
April 7, 1939 weeks 
(4°009) ‘ o 000) 








—— 











Beliast & Co. Down— 
beniediadl eiabkicen aoa 0-4 21 6-1 | 29-5 
1939 be al 2:0 0-4 2:4 23-5 6:1 29:6 
Great Northern— 
SR siituisieitinds aed 8-1 | 16-2 | 111-9 | 123-3 | 235-2 
1939. cinch 28°S 8-9 | 20:3 | 117-6 | 136-9 | 254°5 
Great Southern—" | 
Si iusssiendinbadaanen 30:0 | 46-1 70:1 | 394-8 | 569-4 | 964-2 
BOUIN sicinislicieaniadadintetanse 37:1 40:2 77-3 | 399-0 | 5668 | 965-8 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
(For headings, see Overseas ae table) 
ee -. ) 
Transit Receipts...... | 413 \Mar. ‘al $296,600|—_ 51, & cool. “2,362,000 — - 1,000 
+ 11 days. 
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LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


175 


~) Compared 
Receipts | with prev. 

a ah a Cok ne a 

| £ 

Week ending April 8, 1939, before pooling ............0s. | 556,300} — 4,100 
SoD TE MIs chcictenisurtenminit, aeseneemen 23,208,000 | + 168,100 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ..........0008 | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ............4 | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
Lon ndon T: Transport Po Pool receipts, year to J une 30, 1938 .. | 42,120,179 | + 742,250 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 











INDIAN 
Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross 
Zz 2 for Week | Receipts 
Name 8 y | CC - 
2 ~ 1939 | + or — | 1939 + or — 
a3 See ~) oe! aes Bei » og 
Bengal & N. Western | 24 |Mar. 20) 4$10,14,145|— 61,087) 1,82,87,589 + 4,67,736 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 50 20; +$28,33, 000) + 2,32,270 9, 14, 06,831 — 3,30,208 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 52 | 31| +37,95,000) — 3,30,000 1179 :53,000' — 17,56,000 
Madras & S. Mah... | 50 20} $22,59 ,000) + 63,895) 7,30,41,176 + 36,18,582 
S. Indian ..........:.- | 50 | ___20)_ $14,28,998| —1,10,019 5,28,83,237 — 13,53,706 
+10 days. t 11 days. 
CANADIAN 
“1939 ; CaM By, er 4 


Canadian arene - | 14 /Apr. 
Canadian Pacific...... 14 | 





| 1939 
Antofagasta ......... « | 14 Apr. 
Argentine N.E. ...... | 40 
B.A. and Pacific...... | 40 
B.A, Central ......... 40 


B.A. Gt. Southern... | 40 
B.A. Western ......... | 40 
Central Argentine ... | 40 
Central Uruguayan.. | 39 


Leopoldina ............ 14 
Mexican Railway..... | 14 
SN cotdnonensacase « | 12 |Mar. 


United of Havana .. _40 ‘Apr. 


* Converted at average official rate 16°12 pesos ‘to ra 


pesos. t Fortnight. (a) Conv 


SEG — 


2,432,000) + 51,000, 31 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN — 


£10 0,150 ~ sana 


1) $88,400 + 


ee ee $ $ 
1 3,370,862! + 190,046 44,568,303|+ 164,505 
:778,000| — 


769,000 


193,360 — 52,490 


388,975, + 19,675 


$1,855,000) + 222,000; 57,066,000 — 1,023,000 
*£115,074'+ 13,771 3,540,078'\— 63,462 
4,065,000 — 


‘} $128,300! + 6,900) 6,270,300'+ 317,200 


649,300 


$2,409,000) — 180,000 94,616,000 — 5,287,000 
| (*£149,442'- 11,166 5,869,478, — 327,977 


441,000) — 


555,000 


| *£49,504+ 4,715 1,826,365'— 34,429 
| J $1,946,500) + 206,100) 76,898,200) — 3,870,100 


8 
8 $798,000 + 76,000; 29, 
8 


*£120,751) + 12,786 4, 


770,360, — 


240,081 


1 J 490,298) + 58,608 6,499,620|+ 303,763 


e£20,031'\+ 4,684 


731,656) 


+ 14,658 


8 M1670000 + 176,000 24,414, 000) + 638,006 
294,371/+ 23,948 
7] P.318,800) + 15,500 4,383,300) + 2,400 
32,995;— 15,003 


£20,179 - 3,060 


31 at£6,781\— 1,442 
8 ——-£29,268|— 5,866 


942, 7422! 


— 84,038 


¢ Receipts in Argentine 


erted at official rate, (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 
currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.’ 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 











| 
i . 
Company | 6. Ending 
| 
jaakaie | 
| 
Int. Rlys. 2 \Feb. 28) Gross 
Cent. Amer. 
Peruvian Corp. 9 
Singapore 6 
raction 
Suez Canal... | 3 





| pirat for Month | ae Receipts 


pen 
1939 Ae + or — | 


1939 


| + oF - 





TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for March 1939 (on basis of £7 8s. Od. per fine tinsel 


} | eee oe 





Working | 
Name of Mine and Tons Output lwochiing t 
Group | Milled ‘eng ozs. <a Costs | Profic ate 
a BS A a abet psa Bs A I ol Ae 
Anglo-American | £L £ | £ s. d. 
‘ation 
Brakpan Mines ........ 140,000 a 259,453 | 144,189 115,264 
Daggafontein Mines . | 143,000 |... 298.543 | 146,171 152,372 
Speis Mines........... A080 an ee aes ” 1307 
Pp eebeccene eee 
. African 0 Land and = , : 
Exploration ......... | 69,700 ae 140,342 | 86,236 | 54,106 
Central Mining— 
Rand Mines 
City Deep............... | 110,000 | 22,632 | 167,628 Sie 31,272 | 24 


Cons. Main Reef ...... | 185,000 | 31,129 | 230,344 sae 60,059 | 18 
Crown Mines........... | 364,000 95,711 634,933 vee | 260,335 | 20 
1 


Bart Rang Bee 317 347,478 3 99,051 | 22 
. seseee | 221,000 | 46,91 ; cs ; 
Geldenhuis | 69,100 | 9.858 | 73,031]. 
-. | 93,000 | 15,122 | 111,979] ... 48,008 | 13 
130,000 


New Modderfontein. | 200,000 | 34,213 | 253,754 
Nourse Mines ......... | 84,000 | 16,519 | 122,360 a 25,806 | 22 
Rose Deep .....cce00006 | 83,000 | 12,855 | 95,124 ai 18,570 | 18 


z 
2 
N 
~ 
~] 
- 
wa 
= 
> 
te 
— 
~ 


= 
3 
3 
oe 
Cs 
Se 
PODOKADOCOON 


- 
— 
A 
wo 
—_— 
wn 
co 
UHKSOCSUS UBS 


Van yn Gold ert 
as Beh ances 63,000 hk 54,990 sis 5,501 | 16 2 
ss. | 200,000 ca. 277,455 ..  1112,422 | 16 11 


| 


Name of Mine and Tons 
Group Milled 
Goldfields 

Simmer and Jack...... 122,000 

Robinson Deep ..... “ ,000 

Sub Nigel ...........+. ‘ 63,300 

Vogelstruisbult ........ é 

Rietfontein Cons. ..... 30,500 

Luipaards Vlei ...... * 55,500 

Johnnies Group 
East Champ D’or...... 31,000 
Government Areas 223,000 


New State Areas cr 129,000 
Randfontein Estates... 


Van Ryn Deep........ . | 103,000 
Witwatersrand ......... 86, 

Johnnies — Total {1,078,000 

Union ation |-————— 
Siege Golbedd o...<...-« . | 150,000 
Geduld Prop.. sees | 115,000 
Grootvlei Prop. ......+ 71,000 
M r naeansses 51,000 
Van Cons. .... 85,600 
nes 


Witwatersrand Deep.. |__51,500 





st 
Net 
| Outpu lWesking 
:. |Betimeted | | Profit 
Suaren a Value Costs 
ee Me ee ee 
25,491 | 188,634 | ... | 64,398 
27,002 | 199,815 | | 81,002 
42,479 | 314,342 | 210,693 
17,637 | 130,510 21 
4,472 | 33,054 11,253 
11,912 | 88,150 | 26,946 
57,046 25,545 
364,107 168,223 
a 111,739 10,025 
a 260,917 148,139 
a 447,610 | 113,052 
120,528 | 28,295 
95,888 | 13,392 
'1,457,835 | 506,671 
43,991 | 325,443 | 118,673 | 206,770 
26,580 | 197,333 84,526 | 112,807 
15,844 | 117,532 | 79,815 | 37,717 
6,683 | 49,543 | 42,126 | 7,417 
20,415 | 151,175 | 97,145 | 54,030 
2,604 10.083 | a | 5,233 
14,682 | 108,590 | 75,055 | 33,535 
4718 | 34,863 | | 477 
8,358 | 61,721 | 51,835 | 9,876 


300,396 


Mar. 31 Gross £69, 598 | _ ~ 10,836 | 609,165 | 
Mar. 31; Gross | $209,000 


Mar. ” Gross £815,500 | i— wane 2, 


- wry Lee 


302,000 


$549,437 + 72, 140 | 1,097,710 rig 133,272 
Net $162,133 | + 60,768 


\+ 88,504 
\- 131,591 

10,000 
r 227,000 


|W Vorking 
| Costs 
| Per Ton 
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Sere ee eee 


ing yields of fixed interest stocks > 
stocks are di nitely redeemable at a certain date the yield 
when the stock stands at a discount and t ‘ 
the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or 
“cum div.” shares. 


date of repayment is taken 
calculated by reference to 


calculating the yield on 


i . 
i} Tilg | 66316 








Wass teresting pttmes 


£8e3 


i Vv 
|, Mids. 312 


ZEREZE 


Nn 
o 


as 
oe 
o 


= 


$ 


Name of Security 


~ British Funds | 
Consols 219%........- | 


Do, 4% (aft. 1957) 


| Conv. 219%, 1944-49 | 
Do, 3% 1948-53... | 
Do. 319% after 1961 | 
Do. 412% 1940-44 | 
Do, 5% 1944-64 ... | 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 | 
Fund. 254% 1952-57 | 
Fund. 3% 1959-69... | 
Fund. 4% 1960-90... | 
Nat. D. 219% 1944-48 | 
Do, 3% 1954-58... | 
6 Victory Bonds 4% | 
War L. 312% af. 1952 | 
Local Loans 3%...... | 


| Austr, 5% 1945-75... | 
Canada 4% 1940-60 | 
| Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 
_N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 
| Queens. 5% 1940-60 | 

S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 


| Ger. Dawes 5% |i 
Do. Young Ln, 412% || 
|| Greek 6% Stab. te 


| Hi 719% ..0+0 wee | 
fiat Bipoe tose 


seeceeeeeres || 


FE 
~ 
ae, 
° 
N 
Nw 


Bristol 5% 1948-58... 
LCC 3% oo | 
| i °, 1954-64 
% 1957-62 ! 

i 





41% “A” 1985-2023 || 
33 “A” 1985-2023 | 


; 
; 
ae 
F 


| 


earl 
citechet 
Berrie 
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oss on redemption ; where stocks 
when the quotation is above par. The return on 
reduction of interim 


6¢ 
5a 


1/6a 
256 
3/2a 
25a 


6/- a} 
9714 ¢) 


6/6a 
1/66 


| tl0a | T1056 


13} 


64 
c4 (2) 
2a 
Nil 
3¢ 
12129 


12le b 
5lob 
a5 
126 
6a 
155 
175 
"7 a 
a 
136 
4a 
4a 
125 
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April 15, 1939 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. 


are redeemable at or before a certain date ¢ 
ordinary stocks 
Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 


ao fGe ooo . =) 





i | 
lsince Mar. 29,' 
1939 


_ 
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woorDowsODoooodcxro 


Bk. | 
Sof S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
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a | Lon. & Lanc, 
3/16 | N.Brit.&Mer. 
+305. — (£1 
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Financial Trusts, &c.| 
Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. 

3c || Charterhouse mA 
25 | 2a || C. of Lond, R. ‘ 
t6l4b; +1234) Daily Mail & Gen. 
3a 30 || Dalgety £20 £5 ; 
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| pee 
Prices | | : 
) Year 1939 Last t | x Paces 
see ie Dividend: | e Prige. | a5 oe | Year 193s | ois ’ > Seems 2 = a 
r. | iela an, 1 t tw i] 
3 inclusive || | NemectSecorky | 15 25) Apr. 12, | Apr. 3 Dividend | | Price, es | 
High- Low- | (a) (6) (c) | | 1939 |g! 1939 = ||_ inclusive | Name of Securi | Apr. aq) Yie! 
_est_| est 1% _ ea : | High | Les — -@ ab | "y | 2; S23 Apr. 
- ea iron Coal, &c.—cont.|| winiatantntigaseee Og™| 1939 
45 4 sia Nil 8 | Thornycroft,John {11 41/3 | . £ s. d. th Pe g 
$7514) $4754|| Le | Nile | U. States Steel $100... | $501. —$8| ma ° a f at. 
25/3 oes 7a a b | Un. Steel Cos Ord. £ i 22 9 +94 Nil | 55g 5916 | n l . 
24/- | 19/1082 $6 Vickers 10/-....... 06 8 810 4/9 2/834 || Nir < 20 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1) 55 Lad 
24/3 | 21/- 1212 ¢ Sa | Ward(Thos, W.) £1. ae 416 6/ 12/- 76 i 1 c il c| Gaumont-Brit. 10/-. ee 5 
4516 2219 ize) White! I. & S. “i i gle ry 11 2 3! 20/410) 236 tl ss ¢} Nil a) Gen. Refract’s 10/-.... 2/10!2\ — Lod Nil 
67/- | 58/9 Be | We bk: Co. £1 | 6gia 8! 715 0 | 866 | 76; ! 6} 15 a/| Gestetner (D) (5/-)... Si | —6d | 20 0 0 
|, 65, gy ey 63 || 20 6 § aiHa (5/=)... 26/1012 —7iod 7 8 
442} 2/3 || Nal Textiles 68/- | S4/7ini| “5S af 11 5] Heemcres. Df.£1/ 77/6 | —5/- By 
a) ie Ni || Bieachers £1 | 2/9 25/112| 186 || 15 Harrods £1. || 55/- ? 
5/6 | 2/112) Nil Nil | Bradford Dyers £: i. —3d Nil | 29/ 25). || a| 27)2 6) Hawker adel y (5/-) | 1 ~we) 3 6 4 
49} 2/9 Nil Nil || Brit. Cel. 4 ww |] 412 we Nii | 324 | 276 | 9 ¢ 7 c| Imp. Aisweys 21 ; 3} -Il/-| 1017 0 
| 6- | 3/3 || Nil | Nil | Calico Printers £1 -.. | 49 | —ii Ni | taal ee || 5 oon cine Soom Ord. i 28 not int caf 
39/- 33/- 10¢ 10c | Goats, J &P ano. 33 — lied Nil ty 716 69: i +7! ¢ Nil ¢|! | imo. Smelting | 4) ~—9d 514 0 
299 | 231 || Meql ie) Courtauld £1 ~ || 33/9 | 1/3] $18 6] 86012 45% | 82°25 2$2-00| mee. Nika’ it | 6s] — | 3h8 ot 
12 2a) English S Cin. fi | | 28, a 6 0 | 13/12) 9/11 5 nter. Nickel n.p, ... | $48 | 
4/514) 1/9 Nil Ni |F a 289) -. | 619 2 38/6 /132 ) b a | International $3i2, 4 3 4 
29/9 21/3 Fine Cotton Spin. \ 3/— | —4lod) r ! 30/6 6 b ea 5/- 11/3 ~9d | 4 : 
29/9 | 21/3 || 3, al | 3 | Linen Thread Stk. £1 || 22.6 ) gi, | HS | 89 | 10 ¢ Nuc <| Lon & Th OaWhet || in -1/0p| 6 30 
139} 4 Mi al (Nn bl Whiter Mae et Ate 3 6 8 Me | 3] 22, ¢ 20 ¢} London B hl | 10/- | +1/3| | Nil 
’ . i es . ts | 10/~ Nil of 63/44 shi6 14; 5) 8} a| L one Ord f1 7 ie | ae 8 1B 0 
Sine 8 as Brith Insolated " 37/6xd —64| 5 6 8 33.6 "1 839 || “neal 12t05) iets. gi. | 556. 6d | 315 0 
90/6 | 70/= 15 , a ritish Insulated £1.. | 82/6 | +2/6| 417 0 | 27/9 313 21ga) 93g 5 Phillips (Godfrey) £1 Ly 510 4 
zallenders 1 a 
21~ |e | 16 a 248 Grommton Dog $13) 413) 418 6 | $071 a | is sab Pinchin Johnson 10) Pigee is aa 
813 | 70/9 Ivecl 20 Hlectric £1... || 32/-| +6€| 6 $ 0 | 17/i 282 | 384 ltedinionted th. || aelase| 222 
21/3 | 17,9 5 15 5 geenees Rectsts 1... || 76 2) 5 5 0 | hg 15/3 a 4 14” 5 Ranks Ord, si 40/- | -5/-| 6 5 0 
4l/- | 32/- 1 eys(W. T.)5/-.. | 20/- 7 4 47g|| 221g | 2219 ci R NO icsiens Melua ise 
269 | 203 Tee Jane a7 | ting $13 3 | OS I Stes b) seme ea Si - | — hie 410 0 
waa net | 2216 |—Tiod 613 4 | 61/9 2¢ dl temiiibtenih th! ae} cial 38 
go [am | ad an df aeattettnt® | so PAPE pea ere ee 
= / * i w fs 
30,419! 26/- 0 | Brnemth & Poole £1 | 65 aa : 10 6 | a. 55/4lo 4\4a| 14 b| | Tate Phe pe hy kr.25 || 25/712, — 1/3 Nil 
33,9 | 31/- 2 5 bj, British Pow. a ‘ 29'6 12 0 68 —- | 30/6 5 a The es - 58/9 | —1/3 ? 
37/712! 34/9 seq 4 b City of London £ | 32/- | ~ 1 2% | $86 | 589 || 11 6 OS al Toe Seam Ore. Zi | oe | tae) 233 3 
46,6 | 41/9 et o) Gcunty yas Nene © Elec. ec. Al Sele toes 772.5 ‘| 90/115 3/3 35 c| 25 c| Triplex Safety G. ig 32/6 —-26| 5 69 
27/4!2) 22/9 | a1. \| | 426 |---| 419 0 82)9 2/9 10, a) 13% 6) Tube Investments £1 86 10!) — 71 g 34.6 
te) 2% | deal 58 eee 7: Se \ <n] $8 gi Be | gs | mg etal omereeemeel | 5) "| 2 
2 + || 31/3 | — ) 27) | a) Unit vee | 
51/- | 45/4l2|| 3 4 6) Lond. Ass. Elec. | 27/6 |—Tled’ $9 10 | 27/3 | 19/712)| Taal 15, Uneed Motaseesli. (2itold —Tiral fie $ 
38712! 34 “| Dipel 5 ; Midland Counce {i 2610 --"| 2 & 1 | 389 | 330°) 7 8 aa Wilpapt MirsDe{1.30~" id; 8 6 9 
/ 29/- 2 tes | 36/1019. 6 TeapeOrd. £1, o| se 9 | 
to | 416 | 74) 8h) Noh Metro. 1 tt aa eae Pek Woolworth Grd. 5'== | 589 |—tia Sit 0 | 
8 - | 33/3 || Tom tS o| ees ie “Kr fa) 63 | S14 34! as. | 5014 Mines | | a 
38/6 2 5l2 sh Power £1 | ‘4lol — Jlod| i Alo | ie 
a 34/9 || 3 °a| 5 °5| Yorkshire Beate {i hag a ee 3 4S diteteneee wr ns S23 " 
12614" = 24a) 23 s| Ges een a 6 | 164 1479 | sts ns ens, of S. Af. £1) 576 —3/ll2 6 19 o 
23/112) 21/6 ‘. b 4 a Imp. Cont, Stk. ...... Hl 110i2| —5 z 7 0} § 614 || 30 a Nil 5) De Sea (Det) fai ve = ro 
105% | “oat, | Zita] 3°) $ “Metropol mil: | ow] sal $8 Oi] See] Sse Mg Hs feceaee Come A 2 | aoi-| ~.."| "2 10-0 
itan Stk. | 95 | —1 | “ys, 2 4a} 11145) Randfontein £1 ai. | 
48/3) 38/11 é Motors and Cycle | 515 9) 12316 9lp || 37126| 25 ai Rhokana Corp. £1 ... = 1216 0 
389 | oes? tz?) ,33 Albion Motors Ord-1 45 Tox d 2 Re Le XL ie ino eee ee 
o 1 oxd +1/11 i} i Rio Tinto £5 ......... Sie} 4) 1 
37 233 t2le a +5 t | A b}| Assoc. ssoc. Ege uip. Ord. 3 is) —2/6 | 26 = tl vas 14/42 10 6 10 a ben dataddig ii | 149) - bd 7 7. 0 
(72) 23/6 Nil } BS ada 30/719! +7l2d| 418 0 | aie 2 || 75 a 75 6) Sub Nigel 10/-...... | 1058) — dal 7 
21/- 16/3 ¢ 10 ¢ irm. Smal. Arms £1.. | 26'6 | +3d {| 8 714 I 2/6 a 5/6 6) Union Cp. 12/6f 735 i) the 3 
zon 15/3 = . +33 b none 2 cecacecesces | 18,9 i g “ . i sf an i Nil Nil | W. Warctesemsent tei — : : Na 7 
j ¢€ | oa se i } % 
aided ae Rae || it t| ~~ swew issue PRICES 
35/712} 27/- ¢c otors £1... i {| i 
Bek. | 2 8s erases sii6 HB 3113 NEW _ISSUE PRICES 
yele Hold. £1... || 43/119! —7led| teas’ 
19/71; 1612 Tea ® -R 2 ed, 9 6 OF} Issue| April 12, |Chanse' 
‘ . 13), 40 | 22lg¢\\S cand, Motor sj. || isi7id a 3% 3 | eogces is price, F939” | ace, too ae feet 1, ‘a 
| Sinner etieoeennt "__| Mar. | Mar. 
3/ls| 9 Wao 5 a Clan tine Sects. £1 4lo _ lg 49 0 | i} } | ad 
20/112 15/4 3 Nil Canard £1 wvercsvee |] 2/6 | --- Nil Amal. Bruas Ped 
/9 1 5 || Furness, Withy £1... 19/- ee 5 4 0 | Rub. Ord. 2/- 1/4lo-1/7)9 | Essex 312%... | 97 | 33¢-353, pm 
18/10) 16/41 2 2 5lob P, & O. Def. fi a l 21/- —6d 712 5% pf. 2 1 a1/7 2) ee | Guit ’mn(S): 2) j-| 2/3 ly 10!o-2/1! 
15/214 8/6 5 5 c| Royal Mail Lines £1 | 17/6 | +6d| 5 14 © Barking 312% | 97 (10la-2/tlq) .... I 612% pf.... | 20/-| 21 0-220 || 
Nil cl Nil c| UnionCastle Ord. {1 | 9/- | —4/6| ~ Nil O Brit Rola 2/2 | 2/-| 19°20 | — lg Warner) 2/-) 2/-| 2/0-2/3 | 
17);3 12/9 | Tea and Rubber | ’ {| ; , “2/0 | \comee 6° Db Par 34-14 dis | 
at 12} 20/- ve . c|) Allied Sumatra 1... || 136 | —-6d | 7 8 O i" aT 
216 a| Anglo-Dutch £1 ... || 23/6| —6d | 6 0 
a 20/- = : ¢| Bah dias £1 .sreeeees | 22/6 |—-3/ll2 7 2 3 | UNIT ‘TRUST PRICES 
35). | ails Np a ERR EL, coves 21/3 +72} 710 7 || a CP abl by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
79 | ize | 3 4 Ste comes Tes hem | 309 | cial 3 5 9 (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
| 91 c Plant. £1...... || 13/9 | —1/3 Apr.12 [Chanec| | a 
31/11,| 29"? || 4 a) & | London Asiatic 2/-.. | dis | 716 0 ee Me since |/Name and Group) “PS9” ‘ior 
3, 2/7lo | 45 6 | Rubber Trust (1... | 25-xd tei tok ne ena ‘¥39 | Mar.29 
98/9 | 79 qv een I 2/7lo| 12d} 612 6|| For. ad Bond| 10/9-11/9 6d | Beynon et eae sd 
27/9 /419|| 20 Ss ; eee || Limited Invest. 17/--18/- — 34 || eystone Flex. | 13/112-14/1}2 | ~ lod 
646 | 22/- || 12l2a| 27126) Apex trenton £1... | O15 | ta | 817 9 | Mid. & Sthn. si ised| oll RenmeneciaGe) ii/sias |. 
88 112 aS Nil | Nil || Ate 1 seccoscsosse || 52/6 Nil 9 || Scot. & Northn. | 16/6-17/6 British General | etre 
9/3 3/9 mm CUS Oil fi acs 73/-|—-2/-| 5 2 6k New British ... 9/3-9/6 — Lod) | jsrit. Gen. “C” | 13/6-14/6xd 
Sa £3 i 6 11dps cl Mexican Eagle M. $4 | 6/6 | —3d eee — 4 | | Rubber & Tin | 10! od-1 . 3d 
90/1114) 757 $121 Royal Dutch f1.100... || £32!2, —1°s| 5 14 Oe an nsur. 16/9-17/9xd*| ... ||Brit. & Amer. | 13/6-14 a 
93.9 | 76/101 $7lo all Shell Transport £1... || 80/- | —1/3| 5 0 Ot, Insurance... | 18/9-19/9* | —3d||Gold Share Tst.|  4/3-4 rite 
dq |Qeds 4 ae i | 81/3 | ~ th ot el. isiotes | 34 ||Commodity | 49-5- | —3d 
12 ¢| Trin. Pet. Developfi | 42/-| -3d| 515 0 | hs tir ee | —3d || Allied Rakes 
18 he 15.7!2 || 5 5 Miscellaneous | | Cornhill deb. seat —* a | Bre i Indus.... | 15/3-16/3xd |... 
19/3) 16/~ FS Aerated Bread £1 ... || 16/3 |~7lzd| 6 3 1) Cornhill def. 10/6-11/6xd* 3d || Brit. Ind. Ist... | 159-169 | + 3d 
24/3 | i9j4ip | 9 8 ¢/ Allied News. £1. | 473 | +3d| 9 5 0) _ National — 0/6-11/6xd*| —9d || Do. 2nd | 133-143 | —3d 
12/- | 89 || 3 7 ¢| Amal. Metal £1 ...... al0xd+6d | 6 7 6 || National C 15/9-16/9 || Do 3rd | 13/314/3xd |. 
13/112} 10/6 || 40 3 a|| Amal. Press 10/- ... || 10/ | 6 0 0|| National D. ... eee | tig (leu nds... | isvectele 6d 
12,9 8/112 || 263 10 Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- | 109! — 34) 9 8 9 || Nat. Invest. ... | 12/1) -13/11 —3d || Elec. Inds. . 15/6-16/6 | —3d 
a 769 | 58/9 6} <| 25  </ Assoc. News. Df. 5/- | 103 | —9d| 12 4 0|| Amalgamated — ee a Ly Becete & Mins. |  12/3-13/3 | —6d 
68/~ | 49/6 5° 1212 b|| Assoc, P 1 | 67/6 | ..- 518 6 Century Hi 5-45) at ee | Cam. Invest. 16/--17/- | —3d 
422, | 3204 || 60 10" b) Barker John) £1;..... |) 60/7 ~i/3| 5 0 0) Gilt-edged’...... ise | —34 | | Other win oa teiel 
2 7/9 s Dt. 2/6 6/6 vite H Pe at = rit.Emp. 1st unit 15/6 bid 
27/113 | 20/9 "22 ¢ 323¢) Boots Pure Drug iS] Sl tind 4 6 3 ee | ital | ipl Domenie Gene |S: 
15/419 | 10/6 7 72 c|| Borax Deferred £1... 22/6 | —1/3| 613 3) aon TS inland ~l19d}|Domestic _.. 6/--6/6 | Tied 
23/9 | 20/419 1] Ni Gi} Bow. Pa 3 £i | 12/6 |-1/3| Nil "|| Protected Ise ye /6-16/6x —lled}|" Do. 2nd Ser.|  6/6-7/~ 3d 
57/- 48/9 1712 Tl a\| Bristol Aero, 10/-... || 20/712) —7! ? i Do a4... 15/7 ¢ bid —4! Do. Priority 8/9-9/3 
35.3 32/9 3 81 6/| Brit, Alumini i. || 54/41g|+7ad; 411 6 | “15 Moorgate” 13/1012 bid | —3d || Ist Prov,“ A” aoe 1 ze 
104 412] 87/6 #211 234 a|| British Match coe || 24/412) +: 412 6) Inv. Flexible 11/--12/- Do. “B” 13/--14/- —3d 
i8'3 He a 120 ee oe Tob, 779,41 3/6) 4 8 7t Inv. Gas & El. | 11/6-12/6xd a 5% _Reserees| 13/9-14/9, | ~3d 
os an ~-x } = 4 7 ’ i i wee . 
“t. / "2 . Brockhouse 1 40/71 | +7lod| 7 a ; i — ee erase. a Do. “B” 143 bid = 
13) 101, gi || 13 a 20 GoressAGra fi. | o d +’ § 28 oan 19/2013 | - 34 || 
. — 1, nv ad 9-16) ji 
50/6 40/- = 25 ¢/| Crittall Mfg. sj-|} 11/- 6° 6 O44 Mendes § apie ~24 || Brit, Trans. |... | 11 9 bid ee 
29° 27/9 9 : 122 De ee Air. £1 2s “7 1} $ 3 0|| Provident 11/101.-12/10loxd - DO” ae vi 2 e13 ie ie 
Dunlop sesguligaoccs / - 2 0 || Savings Unit . --8/71 x : . -13/6 — 3d 
14/6 72 5 Ord. fi. ngs “ 8/—-8/712 Lied) | Brit. Bank Shrs. 3- 
24/- | 19/3 || 20 5 ¢|| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- fos | — 9a $8 Ss ag 10/9-11/9 34 || Do. Ins. _ 14/9-15/9xd ~ 3g 
27/9 | 21% Heitte ] fo Ol Bone malcics ior. || 22/6 —od| 8 2 0 || Gold 2nd Ser 4/9 bid Brit Dom. In.... | 14/~-15/-xd | ~3a 
53/- | 43)/— G leew pean zig | | €13 3| Gold 3rd Sorc | a2ytie-13/71 =e Brewery «. a ks 
° “* | 3 °2 Ol Keystone......... | 12/7ig xd bid |... || Supervised ...... -13 
ceeeneemmn nen ecmenea Te a — — _o Keystone ees pee ae 12/712 | xd ‘bid | Supervised Seseee $8. 52-$9. 26 L-$1.22 





* Bid and offered 
(m) Inclu prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. ~ (a) Interim dividend eens 
cirg torus of 5%, free of tax. (p) ‘Annas per share. ire. 813% paid free Pe eins. 1 sam two wo yearly d dividends. (%) Yield on 20% basis. 
(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. () Yield worked on 6%, basis. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
Se ca F | : Net t Profit | Appropriation | Corresponding 
a7 After Amount | ————— ia d n | —oreningeenreenett Period Lag 
ra er | ong se sae | Avaible | ‘Diwid a Carried to ee Year 
mpany E Last | | Ordinary eserve, | Balance ||) 
ext | Account —— a || Prefce. | __ Ordinary _|Deprecia- Forward! Net Divi. 
| Interest | | “| Amount Rate | "0% me |] Prot | dend 
re ee mg i] So. 
i ° 
Banks | ae £ | £ £ £ | Ke £ £ | £ | % 
Tonian ik... a alnadladds | Dec. 31 | 9,462, 17, an 26,935) | en or 23 as 11,935 | 16,639 24 
Breweries 
Shipstone (James) & Sons.. "Dec. 31 | | 108,005 182,550 290 355, 23 842, 153,306 21} 40,000 ai | 183,441) 19}() 
Woodheads Canonbury Brew. Jan. 31 1,551 8, 784 10,335) | | 1,595) 2 900) 10 3,546 2,294 9,040 10 
Electric Lighting, etc. | | 
Shropshire, Worcestershire.. | Dec. 31 65,344 555,333, 620,677 | 135,000} 158,750, 8 & 54 260, 66,927 543,683 8&5} 
Financial Land & Invest. bee “a | i 
Agricultural Mortgage ...... 3,992 Dr. 18 3,97 gee oie ed Ate 2,664, 1,310 | 16,742, Nil 
Natal Land & Colonization | Dee. 31 17,668 33,779 51,447 3,963, ot 8 2,500, 17,758 | 36,024 8 
Gas 1 
Primitiva Gas mr Aires) Dec. 31 74,851 190,271) eal 67,488 2H 120, | 77,634; 186,026) 2it 
Iron, Coal and Steel | || | 
Cpe, BiB... sc sndscodacgaseni ' Dec. 31 288,251 761,511) 1,049,762 | 80,347) 227,330, 8 450,000) 292,085) 804,130 8 
Motor Cycle and Aviation | | 1} 
Albion ~~ Soadeakennii Dec. 31 56,1 18 157,690 213,808}' 8,032) 74,610, 15 —" wees 146,550 12} 
u r ! | j | 
Amherst (Selangor)............ Dec. 31 875 10,069 10,944) | 6, 398, 6 2,000 2,546, 16,478 12 
ID - ccstcirepnecéchincocensoies | Dec. 31 34,327 31,659, 65,9: 5 4,500, 34,246) 78,894 10 
Bukit Sembawang ............ | Dec. 31 8,583 4,954 13,53 4 . | — 8,695}| 19,717 10 
PIED cscneusochontpapecenn Dec. 31 5,131 13,818 18,949) | 4 4,864 4,869), 18,159 8 
F.M.S. Planters .........0000++ Dec. 31| 14,686 2,222 16,908), % 4,000 12,908/) 32,818 10 
Hanwell .........-.sssssssse0ee Dec. 31) 1,914 4,003 5,917/|_ .. 1,500 1,939), 5,554 20 
Harpenden (Selangor) ...... Dec. 31 5,454 4,650 10,104 4,200 4,250 1,654 14,501 Nil 
Hidden Streams ...........0.+8 | Dec. 31 1,596 Dr. 49 1,547)... oy 1,547|, 2,693 10 
Inch Kenneth Kajang......... | Dec. 31 14,422 4,378, 18,800 oda 13,816; 16,922 10 
AK. ..reseecsssressencereeens | Dec. 31 2,786 Dr. 351 2,435 ose 2,435) | 7,119 10 
RAR IIIED. - ..ccusccsnvenideies | Dec. 31 553 9,488, 10,041 2, 841}; (a) (a) 
Nagolle (Ceylon) ........+.. | Dec. 31 570 4,309 4,969 si 40}| 13,466 5} 
P. Seen eee eee eer eeeeeneeee Dec. 31 2,145. 3,857, 6,002 . 1, 2,502 | 8,408 6 
PIE siiccntbicsgoceteantinets | Dec. 31 3,675, 2,408 16,083 6, 1,383 | 24,787 = 7h 
NED‘ casssnecsedadevtaboocnte Nov. 30 2,165 7,746 9,911 3, 2,248 16,231 10-416 
SN tennscncakmninnhinenwncnit Dec. 31 2,084, 7,368) 9,452 eas 2,452}| 30,896 17} 
Sumatra Anglo-Dutch ...... Dec. 31 1,896 Dr. 159 1,737 ‘ oe 1,737 10,897, Nil 
Sungei Salak ..............000 Dec. 31 5,506 10,577 16,08 4,1 4,757 27,363 15 
Sungei gs enn cetebdqiabensinaiea Dec. 31 siameet 5,633. 15,64 ons 11,196 25,480 17} 
‘Lima ‘or | | 
Anchor Line ene Sep. 30 22,504 37,764 60,268 — je ans 43,310 39,313 Nil 
King Line, Ltd. ............... ‘Dec. 31| 22,853 201,347, 224,200), 47,125, 13 71,471|| 198,127 8 
Seca | Dec. 31 150,882 66,204 217,096 (132,945, oe ae 105-685 189,836|| 446,833 Nil 
Shops and Stores 
Baker (Charles) and Co. . * | Jan. 31 _ 80,915 17,028 Dr. 63,887 : she eee 8,255 Dr 72,142) Dr. 1,222 Nil 
Blundell (John) ............... | Jan. 31 22,035 42,724 64,759)! 12,506 23,796 34 11,000, 17,457 43,732 Nil 
Horne Brothers ............... Jan. 31 60,920 41,059, 101,979 38,500 a ind a 63,479 51,308 Nil 
Mcllroy = bidoeaseietn Feb. 22 25,801) 23,540 49,341 9,500 94 7,65 26,586 12,773, 6 
ea 
South Wanarajah ............ Dec. 31 1,290, 6,220; 7,510 780 3,669, 6 1,76 1,298 9,499 10 
Tramway and Omnibus 
Potteries Motor Traction ... | Dec. 31 24,880 83,084 107,964 54,125, 10 30,000, 23,839 84,273 10 
Trusts | | | 
African City Props. Trust | Dec. 31} 36,431 65,216 101,647) 7,500, 46,750) 17 7,452} 39,945|| 86,066 17 
American Investment, etc. | Mar.15| 58,319, 162,319}| 43,750, 52 6 8,000, 58,069|| 122,941 64 
2900 . 
British Combined Investors | Mar. 1 28,122 62,409]; 22,033, 8,900 3 31,476|| 37,858 3 
Other Companies 
ted Meta! ......... Mar. 31 29,878 395,632!| 54,000! 310,505 7 aa 31,127|| 365,51 | 7 
Blythe (William) & Co. ... | Dec. 31| 3,54 34,482|| 8,853 13,206, 10 10,7 1,655}, 31,380 10 
British Drug Houses ......... Dec. 31 11,518, 61,308}; 17,500 24,000 6 7,500 12,308 58,068 6 
British Timken iionrdapsliinn Dec. 31 25,139 112,128)... 39,150) 15 50,109} 22,869|/ 114,562 15 
rowne and Eagle ............ - 31 19,267) 54,635,| 6,250, 15,000; 10 13,000, 20,385)| 27,417, 10 
oes ae, a. vtiadiog Dec. 31 1497, 4,737|| ... 2,856 6 a 1,881}; 5,964 10 
Daily Mirror Newspapers a Feb. 28 131.5151 eat a oo = oo 
Derbyshi : 445,075|| 64, 210,000, 15 30,000} 141,075}; 336,584 1 
yshire Stone ............ Dec. 31} 14,490 80,144)/ 11,715) “21,300; 10 21,309 25,820}| 53,500, 10 
Finch (B.) and Co. ........... Dec. 31 635) 7,481|| 3,000 1,269 2 1,90 1,308 5,302 5 
Foster (M. B.) and Sons ... | Dec. 31| 93,787 118,896), ... 24,469 3 a 427|| 27,062! 144 
neniena Sponge Dec. 31 e Laas E — . i ary Nil 
eeeese YQ ie ie a ll O0 2,638 
McNeill ¢. ) and Compan Dec. 31 f 82 10,625 9,375 12 19 980) 
12,861, 5,81 32,980 10 
Mansell, Hunt, Catty & Go. | Dec. 31 5617 15 a 1160 3625 24 a as 11-785) 3 
Metal Closures MUTES ...eeecereeens Dec. 3 6 aie 9,06 124 7,446 9,068 27,702 
North British Rubber ...... Dec. 31 44,796 93,287|| 20,625 : 18,333, 54,329 ys Nil 
eee See convescssoce Dec. 31 37,068||  ... 50, «17% 7.500 3,318|| 33,3 17 
: . OS 0 >? 000 nn > 904) 
ed ortland Cement. Dec. 31 33,8 75. 1 Q ll 1 35 38, 11 
Senter Shei sesthaeial Feb. 28 ease 95,86 0,000 195,000 10 25,000, 125,897|| 218,882 : 
ocesevese 'e . ) UG sid »« 12 oe 45 1 26 M 
Thompson (John) Enging. | Dec.31| 44, 201,110}! 17,076, 57,289, 17 81,783] 44,962|| 137,380, 17+ 
Tunnel Portland «+» | Dec. 31 0g 26,100, 149,36 224 124.06 98 87 279,862 25(6) 
Vee Setaas ee weil a = 1761 ae 600 — s 5,532 4 8,880 it 
» Compan: wecce ° > 1 0,000 ) 640 
Wallis & Co, (Costumiers) "| Jan. 31 & 21,46 ne 17338, 13 
seeeeseseees U 133. 4 7. , A ay f | ° 55 
Wickhams (C.) Barker ...... Jan. 31 6,035 24,70 Sod roona + 11666 10 
et Es » 1939, in £000"s: No.ofCos. 
MEE OF necsnccicnbieasiin > 30, 93,73: 124,524| 17.263 51,008 B 4)\| 102,111 
To April 15 ........cceerseeee 32,68: 8,522 131,211|| 18,138} 53,21 oad er en 
t Free of Income Tax. (a) No comparable figure, (6) Absorbed £145,125, (c) 42 per cent. paid, free of Income Tax. 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coat. OUTPUT (’000 tons) 


ee — 


Week ended | January-February 


1938 1939 


2,296:9| 2,267:3 
5,493-8} 5,174:0 
7,892°2) 7,719-3 


2,924-5| 2,947°9 
6,316'8} 6,199:2 


3,513-3| 3,565-3 
6,447-4| 5,694-9 


955-7; 907-3 
5,090-5| 5,055-4 


Total ...... aes eee 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 





\ 


Cotton 


Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(000 bales) 











Metals 


SALES ON LONDON MeTAL EXCHANGE — 


ea ee 


Week ended From Jan. 


nent § to Ape, 
Apr. 5, | Apr. 12, | 12, 1939 
939 1939 


3,350 87,960 
695 19,135 
2,750 , 














Copper (Be. official w’houses): = aae 





COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE _INDustTRY 


Week ended 
Age. 2, |Mar. 25,| fee. 1, 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 


Production—per cent. of 


j 


CAPRCILY ......ceeeeecerees | 46°58 | 56-29 | 51-68 


| 
| Apr. 7, |Mar. 30,| Apr. 6, 
1938 1939 1939 











hipments ......... Tons | 8,483 | 3,007 | 7,661 
Stocks—warehouse and | 
IN VANS ....6cseeeee Tons | 


8,537 | 6 4,122 





| Fourteen weeks ended 








| Apr.7, {| Apr. 6, 
| 1938 | 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons | 78,144 | 57,211 


Foods 


WorLp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
_(000 quarters) __ 


Week ended | Season to 
Age. ; Apr. | Apr.| Apr. 
8, 9, | 






















ie» Sik et. 1939 | | 1939 | 1938! 1939 
From— 
N. America......... onl 469} 16,551) 21,290 
TUQUAY ......0+ 599| 401| 5,859) 6,862 
Australia ....,.....+ 324, 355) 9,790| 8,502 
Russia .......0...--+« 16 21| 4,697] 4,477 
and dist. 147; 73) 5,576| 6,960 
NAIR ea s Sal 1 424 
Other Countries 19) 25)” 1,052 
Total .....c.c0. | 1,578) 1,344) 44,211] 49,567 
To— 
ee ain 276; 331) 10,985) 12,158 
“Orders” ........ , 423| 237] 9,080) 11,494 
France..........+0 r 4 5 906 
i iathois 170} 109) 3,752) 3,385 
H atisltaaenent 25 61| 2,417| 2,724 
Biinccancotccoeseves ° 5 1,004 
Greece...... iimognes 2 44) 1,615 8604 
inavia ...... 51 33, 1,213) 1,190 
Other European 
Countries ...... 83 111) 5,397) 4,206 
Ex - European 
tries... 468, 408) 8,318) 11,636 
enenenasiing 











Total ........-++- 1, see 1, 344) 44,211) 49,567 


~ Wort> ‘SHIPMENTS OF ms ‘AND 
Maize MEAL 


_ (000 quarters) © 


_—- ~--* — 


Week ended | Season ended 



































From | Ape.) ~ Apr. ee. — 
| 1930 | 1939 | 1938 | 19390 
\TRCMUINA ..ccccccecee | 68 | 145 | 31,710) 13,438 
Atlantic America. | 44 | 46 | 5,220,13,274 
Region ...... | 65 97 | 3,937| 4,151 
S. & E. Africa ...... | 45 55 | 5,250) 1,615 
ina, etc. 39 28 1,899) 2,239 
SAME sheaseenesde 261 | 371 | 48,016! 34,717 
OTHER Foops > ne 
Week ended 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 8, 
1939 1939 
Bacon: 
Arrivals in London (bales): 
Danish ........cccccceseeeeseee | 15,243 4 
Canadian .. 5,766 tiie 
Dutch oeeee 5,426 oe 
Lithuanian 2,952 ° 
Polish ..... 
Movement in Lond. ): 
jae en, Gate 5,727 | 5,856 
D/d for home consumption — —_ 
Stocks, end of week ........._' 152,107 | 144,135 


_Orner Foops—(cont.) _ 
| Week ended 











Age. . hen. 8, 
| 1939 | 1939 
COFFEE: | 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.): | 
Brazilian—Landed ......... | 632) 686 
» D/d for home consn. | 60 | 383 
CO ie { 8 
» Stocks, end of week | 5,297 | 5,592 
Central and S. American: | { 
GI iis wicsceseoecoceces | 7,382 | 6,209 
D/d for home consn. ... | 4,400 | 2,342 
SAD Sinn densesecctccsaese | 485 | .1,425 
Stocks, end of week ...... 79,716 | 82,158 
her kinds—Landed...... | 24,173 6,271 
» D/dforhomeconsn. | 4,988 5,222 
oy  iclaiieciens | 486 587 
» Stocks end of week | 184,825 185,287 
Meat: i 
i Smithfield (tons): | | 
MU chiki dedi eatsnveneenaneneues | 8,934 9,009 
Beef and veal .......... secee 4,911 a 
Mutton and lamb ........ 2,513 i 
Pork and bacon ..........++ | 890 e 
Poultry, etc. .....0.ceceeceeees | 620 
Sucar: 
Movements, London and 
en (tons) : | 
Imp eeceueccecovecesccoecece | 11,914 | 28,798 
iaehieaamemsnpeneen 19,616 | 12,173 
Stocks, end af week | 204,663 | 221,288 
| | 
| 
| 37,365 | 19,710 
i; 5,019 3,151 
| 17,737 | 20,563 
1,774 | ain 
412 aaa 
1,689 4,781 
~ | 63,996 | 48,205. 





* Ww eeks ended Mar. 23rd and Mar. 30th. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 
Apr. 1. | Apr. 8, 

1939 | 1939 
°C tons | 851 | 639 
Delivered  ...cccscseccsseeee tons 1,981 | 1,930 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 71,809 | 70,518 


WorLD SHIPMENTS « OF : LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


! 
Week ended | From Jan. 1 te 





Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
25, . a 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 





1, 
1939 


Bs 


Aqeatine to— 


K. and Orders | 0:7 | 21-3 /118-1 (139-4 
ccscevece 16:3 | 14:3 |210-2 (234-9 








AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


4, Apr. 12, 


939 1939 


Apr. 4, Apr. 12, 
1939 1939 


esecescesees seeee 4°85 4°75 


GRAINS bushel) — Cents Cents METALS Ib.) —cons. Cents Cents 
eee 675g 6834 Tin, N. 5 og a cosescsee 46°10 46°25 


beanadene: ae 605g 
mimi .—- st 
hy eee a 


b.)— 
secsscsecese = 190075 
Export c.if....... 10°25 


Lead, N. 
Spelter, Hest $c. Louis, spot “ee 4:40 4:50 


MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.)— 


Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May ...... 4-45 4-32 
Coffee, N.Y. cash— 


M7. eeeeeeeeseereee 51g 5lg 
Semen, Neve tT 


Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 3 8 e 63 


1939 1939 
Cents 
eae ee. )—cont. 
enedoces 8-00 7-90 
= sibebnnosene 6°15 6-17!2 


Jobe NY 
R , N.Y., smkd. sheet spot =: 1 5134 15%, 
do. May 151% 6 15% 


spot ....... svegecwares 2-88 2:90 
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Apr. 4, April 12, Apr. 4, April 12, 

1939 APO39 1939 F939 Apr. 4, April 12, 

CEREALS AND MEAT BUGAR (per cwt.)—vont. sd. 8. d. Pee em 

GRAIN, etc.— ele Si Rite {24 lo 24 3 | GOLD, per fine ounce  ............ 48 Sin as 

% presen 24 Tic 24 9 SILVER 2 148 6h 

Wheat— A: a OS das ate 22 4\o 22 6 (per ounce)— 
ae 2N. Man. 496 Ib. Cae 26 3 27 ; 20 3 20 4lo Cash THORS Renee eee He we nereeeeerernees i Fi 5 i 8 
ng. Gaz. av. CIT: erecvccee 4 1 4 hin 21 3 
Liv. May, ” per censal enesdocesees 4 4 44 lip. 20 .3 . 

Flour, per 280 6 Ib. 41. 20 6 MISCELLANEOUS 
Straights, did London dasun eet 22 : at : d. d. CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, did site, London 
Manitoba, ex store ..........+--+ ‘ a1 0 22 9 12-63 12-76 in paper 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) a 

‘ 12 22 14:55 14-91 4-ton and upwards 

Bech Eng. Gaz., av. per cWL ... 7 0 7 2 16:39 16°73 42s. per toa 
Mace, Pic landed,'490 1.“ 7‘) 270 Serco | Toad 8 € 

Rice, 2 Burma, per cwt. a ee os 10-83 Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ... : Ot : 0 

MEAT— aa 13-74, 14:36 ie SR  G a 2" 
Beef, per 8 Ibs.— TOBACCO (per Ib.)— - sd 8. d =n. Se ee 8 

English | sides See ee sf 4 6 a 4 Virginia, stemmed and un- f 0 8 0 a ” Oxalic, net Bee e 54 0 54 
one \ pea @ stemmed, common to fine ...1 2 6 2 6 y } ne. 9 ¢ 
Acgentine chilled’hinds ......4 3 3 :..$ Rhedesion, stemmed. and un-{ © 9 0 6 » Tarcaric, English, tess 5% 1 phi, ffi 
: I caer sceidisiasitecerst Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 ’ 

ss Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 07 7 . P sa 2 ii 
Mutton, per 8 Ib— eee’ ae stemmed sess deancmensninecs 14 14 Ammonia cacd. woven PETLON 1H 3D 
S02, frecen athe } : : : 6 Rest Indie Stemmed ....... ad : . : . ” Sulphate ....000000000.- 7/140 artes 
rozen TS  ceveee 3 4 3 4 . st in ne Chinas 05 0 5 s. d. s 4 

Lamb, per 8 !b.— ree-4“s ms Ss ts Serna sseeeeeeee perewt 13 6 13 6 
A= alles oo 3% TEXTILES Nite oto IT pei 800 800 
Pork, English, per 8 Ub. ..s..00-: } 6 4 6} | Corton (per b.)— é hon ape ec agaae onvend 1 

BACON (per cwt.)— Raw, Mid-American dappaococase 4°97 4-80 ” ‘Sulphate eso. Per ton 110150 10 ioe 

Baglich inedeieeatijaniencal cenisces’ 98" O be ” Setenee, FAP. abuse 5-75 6-49 Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 1100 1100 
dhnbnbneeeueentesaasnenenenes am ° ” a ABLE, crcscccecceeses 6- 49 stals g, 
BEE ehestonten eauetd seabetath 9% 0 : Yarns, = TER ccccecccecsees : 87s ; 8%, pean neo: ees AN { 3100 3 100 
BAO i asleiidenibicin ienine ae e : ers S eee Gigy a wed > oe Sulphate of copper ...... perton 19/00 19.0/0 
HAMS (per cwr.)— rs FS Clorh, 32 _ Primtery, Tie eds i 0d. — “a OND Sais cat 11/2 
16, 32’s & 30’s. 16 4 16 3 — Dy Ralehe  — ceveereecewenre 26 i0 18/9 
calicnainalediiabiahancnes 100 © 100 0 bs se 
SARA Mien erneesnncscbanlinics (ee-2 8 * siege i tome 1 a + © 
1% 0 95 0 » 38 in, ditto, 38 yds., Wet salted, Australian ............ { oan 8 & 
'® 36 10h. aes 97 96 - } . 3° : * 
. 39 in, ditto, io yds. 28t EeaMhew cocicnindoasepcscdeces . 
OTHER FOODS 6xhthb ... 88 67 ee “LO 34 0 Me 

BUTTER (per cw.) — FLAX (ei 200) — oe COP nrcresccreressesresecesereresees) GQ Aig : i 
Australian .. oi . Te Oy iss 0 BORING TR ao eccnvdsseccsnckoss 7 0 Ee : Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... ; v1 ; m1 
New Zealand 0.0... lies 144 6114 0 Pernay HD ooeecceecseseesereees 80 0 = = Market Hides, Manchester— ; 

ona etamencesinyen 135 0 130 0 a Medium, Ist sort ...... o “ Best heavy ox and heifer seed rm ee 

, 71 © 71 0 5 ae ee ' 
Canadian ........ cine inoue BOR 0 pion OS iteiitioseons aotesegeeesenes 71 0 #71 0 SSE CP... cccttssebecse sneagenevay J : ae ; " 
New Zealand ...ccsseseseees 68 0 6 0 ile, Ape.-June * J2" ...... we 5 18 5 + S08 0 Sie 
English Chedda 88 0 88 9 | JUTE (per ton)— GRC cs ccememinnt © oS Fe 

rs ree 0 100 0 got le c.i.f. H.A.R.B. INDIGO (per 1b.) 4 ; 
: 48 0 47 °0 Apr.—May....... eeseececsesecesess 24/10/0 /45) oi 
Dutch ececccccoccstocecoecvececscoes 53 0 52 0 2/3 cif. Dundee, -_ — Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine at ; : ; : 

COCOA (per cwr.)— Apr.~May.......cccccccecseeveeree 27/0/0 27/2/6 LEATHER (per ib.)— 

MOS, caisdiccoicroncess vaaned 3h : = : SISAL (per ton)— f oe. Sole Be na ae 8 14 

anes 226 3 | African, Aprefune enmnnnend 19H 8 mt OEM erie 222 

coven cccoesseseesceseseeses 53 0 53 0 SILK (per Ib.)— ae cae Bark-Tanned Sole  ......0.00.s+0 ; : - 2 

inh, ee ee a © SOUND Slndsteidneccccctddaiitienss ea ae : 07 0 2 
3% 0 3 0 onan ..... 699 wo Shoulders from DS Hides ...... 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— I kc cieeaeeuntannsins See ~410 3 10 9 09% O69 
Santos supr. CBE vusseenrenes 30 8 30 0 Italian, raw, fr. Milan .......... ait vs vs » Say V8 ee. ...... a4 8 
Gosta Rica, medium to good 4) 86 0 a $ weet oor Ib.) — a 4. Bellies from DS do. eeececccoess . . : 3 

— Southdown *- . 
Kenya, medium .........0s00s000 > . > . Lincoln es. = if » Eng. or WS do. ........- 0 z e° 

ag > eile N.S.W. ouney, eupee ot cunts. 12 . Dressing Hides 1 0° 4 0 
English (15-151) Ib.) .... ond oe $ 0 6 N.Z., greasy, easy, halt-bred 30-56... 2 22 . dnqntinmesbens 1 6 1 6 
Paice (URN We) 2 omncccens (33 os i ops— rH i =. Disc “et ee 8 6 

os ; rinos 70’s seat peanieson 26) 26\5 M PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 

— lehenci 5 6 13 9 Goltaens. 48's een i Motor Spirit No. 1, London . “oe 26 
Oranges, Valencia, !> cases I & uf eo X 4878s nssrnsenenvneees 15%4 1554 Petroleum, Amer, rid. ori. cond. ©10 0 10 

Es enact Ohana. a 2 es teeseseensseeesen: 1514 1514 Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
io cases 1.25 6 24 6 MINERALS et ae. 0 34t 0 at 
Jaffa pe aie SEES 9 0 8 3 COAL ‘ 7 BETES ceeesnre teeeeteneeereeee | 0 4 0 4 
374 38 (per ton}\— +. kh aria srecceseeonerssseeoeaoes at 2 
Lemons, Naples <..:...:. sonst 6:9) * 2 Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 19 6-19 @ ROSIN (per ton)— 
27 0 270 22 6 22 6 Baie f 1535/0 15/570 
re ee boxes 2 : 11 : Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... = : = . eae ot saeeeenee 20:0/0 19/100 
RUBBER ’ . “d. 
rene Ae ot) terenf BS | Semen vactows woin HS HS | Rmmetgmedeten nn BF Eo 
. Conaiien: Stam Scotian 17 0 7 : — AND STEEL (per per ton)— 24 «0 Fine hard Para ............. seeeeeee 07 os 
: “ (var.) barrels 2 6 23 6 Dyers iy neh oO, d/ * Ek ae B. 08 06 SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
Grapes, S. Africa, Bxs.A.Lavalle 43 Steel rails, hea UBD event © 25 © TN Orange 78 % S 
ine : : . : i Tinplates a, af Cain ao . a 0 steeeeeceeedineccbeereesS At 38 6 
Grapefruit, Jaffa, Seedless ......4 15 6 132 9 NON-PERROUS METALS (per ton)— 3 TALLOW (per cwr.)— 
“i Florida, Seedless, — - : P4 0 2 4 % 42/16'3 422% London town ...........0006 eens 16 6 16 6 
- oe . ct 0 ndard cash ..escsscses0i.  LA2 189 423.9 TIMBER— 

LARD (per cwzy- Saeebe L120 Spplhree MONIES ..oscseeeesn hes #350 Er, Swedish wis 3 x8. ... perstd. 19,1050 19/150 
Se cman 0 9 50 0 Standard cash oo... scsscese 4315/30 Ste * iar See’ ae we AGIIS!O -17/0'0 
lilac sduksnciaukceneneubeuvennensikauiel 37 @ 36 ° Lead, sof foreign— nee ee is Stee gist | i eneorerrew er Joad 13 190 rent 0 

ragpas Ge Pet) TRO RB ge | REBEL cco iad ae Bee 
Black Lampong (in Bond)... 0 2 0 2% aaa ye eee aie BOO” tele Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 0/12/0 0/100 
white Muatock (re Eee isn © 83 0 3 Spelter GOB— ; : ‘0/0 English Oak Planks ...... i 06/0 06/0 
ra S (Duy oo : 7° ° Ze ° od Poe 13/ 13 : 13(3/9 English Ash Planks ...... 2» 0'7/0 07/0 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— nti liae - seen are OILS (per ton net)— 

E lish, Ki Siltland 7 6 8 0 Ss abbaes 102/0'0 102':0'0 naked werenereeeeee steeenes Pie HT 

: i d vard, 8 © 9 0 Nickel, home and 180,0'0 180:0'0 Rape, refined tween sereccevescosees i ‘ 

Wisbech ,, 140 0 140 0 EXPOFE _ s+, 185,010 1856.0 Cotton seedy cx crude s.cscictees 16/100 16 100 
sud sd 160 0 160 0 Antimony, Chinese .......... Mi... < oe ee pane: oa 1716 1210/0 
» Prpt. shipm. Rae, ke. Cakes, Linseed, Eng.....0+ 8/176 8/17/6 

cat K-/Cont. siubligdentioace 6 646 9 Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit { 34 > 7 0 Lee ragupranerenserentiantgy” SUtOTD - BU50 

. Yellow Crystals TOPO e eee eee ee 20 0 20 Llp a —yorwadlonig= =, 2 wes ‘0 7/10/0 ‘ da lite cdaga¥onvdvedgapeaete a ia 
* Weeks ended-March 30th and-Aprii 7th. $ "These’prices are for fuel oil for aaa Tuieslahas Farmers Sy. heacer 

for fuet oll for inland consumption—other titan fir use ih Desel-engined rowd velictet-—=and do not” 


THE ECONOMIST 


April 15, 1939 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 








